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Foreword 


M y parents were “home missionaries” for the Mennonite 
Brethren church. We lived in Manitoba, serving in several 
mission (church planting) projects. 

These church plants were located among immigrant settlers 
in our province. 1 heard Ukrainian, Icelandic, Czech, Sehwabisch, 
and other languages spoken in my home and in church. English 
was our main language at home. German was spoken by my 
parents - when they wanted to keep secrets from the children! 

As a young boy I was already aware of the multi-national 
character of our Mennonite Brethren family. And so when I began 
to attend the ICOMB annual meetings in 2001, it seemed natural 
to think that this was simply a family gathering of the Mennonite 
Brethren world wide church. 

Like a family, each one is different, having gifts or advantages 
that others don’t have. But each has a story to tell; each has a 
legitimate and equal right to be there. 

This history project is an opportunity for our family members to 
tell their story. As we sat together as ICOMB members, dreaming 
up this project, we insisted that these stories come from within 
the country of origin as much as possible. Once the children grow 
up, they still love their parents, but they don’t really appreciate 
having their parents speak for them any more. Much as we love 
our mission board and missionaries, we wanted to make sure the 
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story was told from the perspective of India, Congo, Colombia, 
Japan, and so on. 

We also felt that there were lessons to be learned from the 
histories of specific conferences in the various countries. When 
these stories are told, there are hints of struggle for identity, 
maturity, and the chance to do church or theologize within the 
relevant context. Imported perspectives from the Global North 
and West were needed for a time, but the real mark of maturity was 
to take imported knowledge and reconstitute it for the mission at 
home. These shifts were not always easy. They can teach us as we 
continue to reach out with the gospel across cultural lines. 

And we hoped that readers would also be able to discern 
something of the collective Mennonite Brethren identity and 
where our movement is heading. 

My encouragement to all readers is to read with genuine 
curiosity - what is God doing in and through the people called 
Mennonite Brethren? 

Read with an attitude of praise - God has done wonderful 
things through the sacrifice of workers and leaders to build a 
movement that began in Russia in 1860 and which has spread 
around the globe. 

Read with an attitude of prayer - seeking God to continue 
to use us to extend his kingdom for his glory as a 150 year-old, 
maturing family with a love for one another and a mission to share 
God’s love everywhere we can. 


David Wiebe 



Preface 


T his is the story of the Mennonite Brethren Chureh as it 
has developed during the past one hundred and fifty years 
in almost twenty countries around the globe. It began as 
a small group who gathered in a home in southern Russia in 
1860. The sesquicentennial celebration in 2010 is an occasion to 
reflect on the history of the Chureh, to discern the weaknesses 
and failures as well as the positive developments, and to celebrate 
the good that has happened. The past, the present, and the future 
exist in inseparable and dynamic relationships with each other. 
Recognition of these relationships is essential to the life of a 
healthy and faithful chureh. 

There have been several previous attempts to write a 
comprehensive story of the Mennonite Brethren Chureh. 
The European/Russian and North American stories are the 
central themes of these histories. In 1886 Peter M. Friesen was 
commissioned by the Mennonite Brethren Chureh in Russia to 
write a history of the first twenty-five years of the movement. 
The project became much larger than anticipated and was 
finally published in 1911 under the title, Die Alt-Evangelische 
Mennonitische Bruderschaft in Russlcmd (1789-1910.) The 
fiftieth anniversary of the MB Church in America occasioned 
the publication of the German work by John F. Harms, entitled, 
Gesckichte der Mennoniten Briidergemeinde , 1860-1924. Then 
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in 1950 the Board of Foreign Missions published the book, The 
Mennonite Brethren Church , by John H. Lohrenz. It included 
individual chapters on India, China, the Beligian Congo, and 
South America. 

The centennial of the Mennonite Brethren Church was 
celebrated in Reedlev, California in 1960. This event did not itself 
occasion the writing of a new history, although several years earlier 
A. H. Unruh had been commissioned to write Die Geschichte 
der Mennoniten-Brudergemeinde (1955) in anticipation of the 
upcoming centennial. Fifteen years after the centennial the first 
more comprehensive English history was published, written by 
John A. Toews and entitled, A History of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church: Pilgrims and Pioneers (1975). The final chapter dealt 
with “Mennonite Brethren around the World.” 

Many other books have been published in the past fifty years, 
some regional in focus, some biographical, and others on a variety 
of topics and with various emphases. Thirty-five years have passed 
since the Toews volume was published. Today there is a need to 
update the previous accounts, to reassess the story from a new 
vantage point, to see how new developments have shaped the 
church in the present, and to set directions for the future. T\vo 
decades ago the Mennonite World Conference (MWC) embarked 
on a Global Mennonite History project that more deliberately 
explores the history and shape of the Anabaptist/Mennonite 
communities around the world and their relationships to each 
other. Although there maybe some similarities between the MWC 
project and this one, the more particular denominational focus of 
this volume is distinct and will hopefully complement the story of 
the broader Anabaptist/Mennonite community. 

TheMennonite Brethren Church today is a worldwide community 
that consists of approximately 4,000 Mennonite Brethren 
churches in at least twenty-three countries. In addition, there are 
many Mennonite Brethren living in other countries, some working 
under various charities and mission agencies, including Mennonite 
Brethren Missions and Services International, Mennonite Central 
Committee and. Mennonite Economic Development Associates. 
In 1990 a structure was formed to tie the MB churches in the 
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various countries together for mutual fellowship, dialogue, and 
cooperative initiatives. The emerging structure was called the 
International Committee of Mennonite Brethren (ICOMB), now 
known as the International Community of Mennonite Brethren. 
In 2005 ICOMB commissioned the Historical Commission, one of 
the remaining bi-national agencies of the Canadian and United 
States Mennonite Brethren conferences, to produce a global 
Mennonite Brethren history. 

How have Mennonite Brethren become what they are today 
and who are the many Christians who belong to one body but 
worship in different ways and encounter different circumstances 
and challenges in countries around the world? What are the issues 
that they face and what can they learn from each other? What is 
the future of the Mennonite Brethren Church around the world? 
Do denominations matter in today’s world and is there a need for 
a distinctive witness which the Mennonite Brethren denomination 
is uniquely able to provide? How has God led Mennonite Brethren 
to become what they are today and where is God leading them? 
The hope is that this book will provide some new insights into the 
past, a better understanding of the present, and some guidance 
and hope for the future, all in the realization of our ultimate 
dependence on God. The book is also intended to serve as a study 
guide for small groups and Sunday school sessions. A set of study 
questions appears at the end of the book to facilitate such use. 

This volume is not intended as a formal, academic history. 
The writers come from various backgrounds; some have been 
trained as historians and theologians while others have been 
pastors and missionaries. All have been involved in the life of the 
church. WTierever possible, writers have been selected from the 
national churches in consultation with national leaders. While 
some consistency in style and content has been sought, there is 
considerable diversity, which in itself may provide a more authentic 
picture of the nature of the church in the respective countries. 
On behalf of the editorial committee, I wish to thank each of the 
writers for their willingness to contribute and their cooperation, 
patience, and good will as the manuscripts were shaped to fit into 
this volume. 
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Many people, in addition to the writers of various chapters, 
have contributed to this volume, and not all can be mentioned 
here. I wish to acknowledge and thank IGOMB, and particularly 
those who gave birth to the idea of a global Mennonite 
Brethren history. Both David Wiebe and Victor Wall have offered 
encouragement, support and advice along the way. The Historical 
Commission of the Mennonite Brethren Church (US and Canada) 
initially appointed Paul Hiebert and me to guide and edit the 
project. When Paul became terminally ill before the project was 
well under way, the Historical Commission asked me to take 
the editorial responsibility. An editorial advisory committee, 
consisting of Peter Klassen, Bruce Guenther, and Ken Reddig, 
gave much valuable advice and assistance along the way. Others 
who helped in translation, contacting and encouraging writers, 
reading manuscripts and adding valuable pieces of information 
include Harold Ens, Paul Wiebe, E.D. Solomon, Bob Enns, Martha 
Florentin, Hisashi Hattori, John Goertz, Richard Funk, Pakisa 
Tshimika, Maurice Matsitsa, Herta Voth, Robert Thiessen, Werner 
Kroeker, Art Dueck, Victor Wiens, Randy Friesen, Ray Harms- 
Wiebe, John Toews, John Thiessen, Ed Lenzinann, Andrew Siebert 
and Kevin Enns-Rempel. A special thanks to my wife, Katherine, 
who read the entire manuscript and gave valuable suggestions. 
A number of the sidebar stories in various chapters are used by 
permission of MBMS International and are taken from Byron 
Burkholder, ed. They Saw His Glory: Stories of Conversion and 
Service (Winnipeg, MB: Kindred Press, 1984) and Brad Thiessen, 
ed. True Life: First-hand Stories of Mission. A Celebration of 
Mennonite Brethren Mission (Fresno, CA: MBMSI, 2000). 

Gratitude must also be expressed to those who helped to 
finance the project. These include ICOMB, the College Community 
Church, Clovis, CA, the Council of Senior Professionals, Fresno, 
CA, the Historical Commission, and various individuals and 
charitable foundations. 


Abe Dueck 



Mennonite Brethren 

Beginnings 

John B. Toews and Abe Dueck 


T oday the largest number of Mennonite Brethren members 
reside in the southern hemisphere, especially in India and 
Congo. In India the churches already have a long history, 
which goes back almost as far as the origins of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church. But the first Mennonite Brethren churches 
emerged in southern Russia in what today is the independent 
republic of Ukraine and which for about seventy years was part of 
the Soviet Union. Today Mennonite Brethren presence has almost 
disappeared in the area of its birth, although there are significant 
signs of rebirth, this time within the native population that 
has little memory of the events of 150 years ago. From Ukraine 
Mennonite Brethren spread to many other parts of Russia and 
many migrated to North and South America as a result of very 
difficult times, particularly in the Soviet era. More recently large 
numbers have migrated to Germany. Still others remain scattered 
in Siberia and other parts of the former Soviet Union. The stories 
of all these groups will be told in later chapters. 

Mennonite Brethren emerged in the 1860s as a renewal 
movement within the broader Mennonite society that had 
developed in southern Russia in the previous century. In order 
to understand the reasons for their emergence and nature of the 
Mennonite Brethren movement it is necessary to reach further 
back into the history of the Anabaptist/Mennonites and their 
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origins during the Reformation of the sixteenth eentury. 

Anabaptist Roots 

The Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century is linked 
inextricably to the life of Martin Luther, a young Catholic monk 
who boldly challenged a number of key teachings of the Roman 
Catholic Church. In particular he asserted the preeminence of 
Scripture and challenged the right of the Church to be the sole 
interpreter of Scripture. He also asserted that salvation was by 
grace through faith and not by works. Hence the sacraments did 
not automatically confer grace to the individuals who received 
them. Nevertheless Luther retained infant baptism and also 
continued the strong alliance between church and state which 
had characterized medieval Christianity in Europe. 

The renewal movement spawned by Luther and carried forward 
by other reformers like LTlrich Zwingli and John Calvin, itself was 
soon challenged by more radical reformers who became called 
Anabaptists (rebaptizers) and eventually called Mennonites 
(named after the Dutch leader Menno Simons). These radical 
reformers (Conrad Grebel, Felix Manz, Michael Sattler, and 
others) read the scriptures for themselves and became convinced 
that only adults were capable of making a decision for Christ and 
hence baptism should be for believers (adults) only. Furthermore, 
such a commitment, if it was genuine, would result in a life of 
love and discipleship, which included laying down the sword 
(nonresistance or peace) and forming communities of faith and 
fellowship which did not derive their legitimacy from the state. 

This second renewal movement was perceived as an even 
greater threat to European Christian society than the earlier 
reform movements. Catholics and Protestants alike as well as 
the rulers in their respective countries were resolved to stamp 
out the Anabaptist movement. The Anabaptists were soon driven 
from their homes, were persecuted and many became martyrs to 
the faith. 

Anabaptism nevertheless spread to other countries, both as 
a result of flight from persecution as well as because of very 
deliberate evangelistic or missional efforts. In the Netherlands 
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Menno Simons, a young Catholic priest, became converted in 1536 
and soon became the hunted leader of the harshly persecuted 
Anabaptists in that country. 

Ultimately most of the Anabaptists in northern Europe fled 
further east to the region known as Prussia, then under the Polish 
crown, where they were given a haven from severe persecution. 
Here they became more reclusive. They were given limited rights 
and exemption from military service but they did not receive full 
rights of citizenship. Many of the Anabaptists from Switzerland 
and southern Germany, on the other hand, eventually made their 
way to North America, while small remnants remained behind. 
In the course of the next several centuries, the pattern of life for 
all Mennonites gradually changed. Religious life also sometimes 
changed in ways that departed significantly from sixteenth 
century ideals. 

The Russian Interlude 

Migration became a fact of life for many Mennonites in Europe and 
elsewhere. When religious and economic restrictions increased in 
Prussia and Catherine the Great issued an invitation for German 
settlers, including Mennonites, to settle in her newly acquired 
territories, the Mennonites began moving into southern Russia in 
the late eighteenth century, Soon two major settlements called 
colonies (Chortitza and Molotsehna) emerged. Other settlements 
developed throughout the nineteenth century. 

Mennonite life in Russia became defined by several major 
factors. One was that the Russian government gave the Mennonites 
large contiguous tracts of land, leaving them somewhat isolated 
from surrounding communities, including separation from the 
native populations. Furthermore, Mennonites were given a large 
degree of autonomy or rights of self-government. Therefore they 
controlled many of their civil affairs as well as their religious 
affairs. As a result, even though there was the semblance of 
separation of church and state, in many ways there was an alliance 
between the two, or at least the civil and religious communities 
were coextensive, and frequently they came into conflict with 
each other within their geographically defined communities. 
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Religious life also changed, although the nature of spirituality 
varied considerably from congregation to congregation, depending 
on the leaders and other influences that managed to find their 
way into the communities, particularly those from Germany. 
Perceptions varied, but by mid-centurv many Mennonites felt that 
all was not well and some began to feel that spiritual life was 
dead. A Mennonite minister, writing in the 1830s commented: 
“How the light of the Gospel has been obscured in so many 
folk ... Godlessness increases because love has grown cold.... 
When will the night of sin vanish?... When will the dawn of true 
enlightenment begin to break among us?” 

There were those who felt that more attention should be paid to 
the writings and teachings of Menno Simons and other Anabaptist 
writers of the early period. Others like the school teacher Tobias 
Voth stressed the personal inner life with Christ. Still others were 
concerned with reading and distribution of the Scriptures. The 
teaching of Bible stories was always a part of the curriculum of 
the schools. These Bible stories as well as the teachers who told 
them had a deep impact on the emerging generation. Printed 
sermons stressing the importance of conversion also began to 
circulate among the Mennonites in Russia, especially those of 
Charles Spurgeon and the German pietist preachers. After 1835, 
thanks to the migration of almost an entire Prussian congregation 
to the villages of Gnadenfeld and Alexanderwohl, annual mission 
festivals were held in one of the Mennonite settlements. 

Birth Pains 

In 1853 a young man in the Chortitza colony was converted by 
reading the sermons of the German pietist, Ludwig Hofaeker. 
His testimony led to a revival among his fellow villagers. Before 
long observers referred to the new converts as the “pious ones,” 
in recognition of their upright and godly walk, or disparagingly 
as people who felt that they were holier than others. They soon 
noticed something else. The new converts were given to celebrating 
their new found joy in Christ with new hymns and melodies. Some 
simply shouted for joy as they participated in worship services. 
There were also those who began to criticize the Old Church and 
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its leaders. They argued that the existing religion with its forms 
and traditions was decadent and so those who had experienced 
new life could not remain in the Old Church. For a time both 
the dissidents and the traditionalists sat together on the same 
church benches. Then new leaders, confident of their ability to 
distinguish between truth and falsehood, began to argue for an 
end to the compromise. The newly converted were to set aside 
all practices sanctified by custom and tradition, including hymns 
and sermons, as well as old leadership and worship forms. 

The revival in the Chortitza colony left the community sharply 
divided. The majority now began to associate revival with the 
rejection of their religious tradition. The movement separated 
families and friends and evoked pain among the sensitive and anger 
among the intolerant. It seemed that the Mennonite religious 
world in the Ukraine was forever fractured. Unfortunately the 
pattern of the Chortitza revival ensured that a revival elsewhere 
would be greeted with suspicion and even hostility. 

Meanwhile, a similar type of movement slowly emerged in the 
Molotschna colony to the southeast. It was first associated with 
Lutheran migrants from Germany who called a new pastor to 
serve them in a nearby village. Both they and their new 7 minister, 
Edward Wuest, had been strongly influenced by the Wuerttemberg 
pietism of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 
This movement stressed that personal conversion and a life of 
discipleship were indispensable for a true, vital Christianity. It 
w^as not surprising that when Wuest preached his first sermon 
in Russia he preached of sin and judgment and of God’s grace 
which brought deliverance through Christ. He spoke of the new 
birth as a decisive, overwhelming experience expressing itself in a 
continuous deeply felt joy. Wuest’s ministry inaugurated a decade 
of revival characterized by evangelistic preaching, ecumenical 
mission festivals, and fellowship meals at which public prayers 
and personal sharing became commonplace. By 1852 Wuest 
shifted his emphasis from the celebration of salvation towards 
the importance of holy living. 

Wuest’s early preaching resulted in the conversion of some 
Mennonites who came to the village of Gnadenfeld where they 
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introduced their fellow Mennonites to two practices which they 
had learned from Wuest. One involved the practice of home 
fellowship groups. The other related to the so-called “brotherhood 
conferences”, which were often held on those Saturday afternoons 
coinciding with the full moon. This allowed those from more 
distant villages to drive home at night. Wuest soon had scores of 
adherents scattered throughout the Molotschna colony. At first 
several Mennonite elders allowed him to preach from their pulpits 
and apparently some ecumenical communion services were also 
held. 

Those who had been touched by revival now approached church 
leaders with a special request. They desired to observe communion 
more frequently and some suggested that the celebration be 
held in homes. Furthermore, it should be held apart from those 
whose religious commitment they considered to be nominal. The 
regional elder who was traditionally authorized to administer 
communion thought that such a request would be divisive and 
refused to comply. This set the stage for a private communion 
held in a home in the village of Elisabethal in the fall of 1859. 
The primary desire of the participants was to have fellowship 
with those whom they regarded as truly born again. They did not 
intend it to be an act of rebellion against the authority of the 
local church nor against its elder. The Elisabethal celebrants were 
primarily concerned with their own inner relationship with Christ. 
While they wanted to rejoice in their salvation they also wished 
to pursue a life of discipleship. Salvation was not only feeling but 
following. For them the life of holiness demanded a people of 
God committed to one another. It also demanded a pure church 
separated from the world and even from those who were nominal 
Christians. Communion was only meaningful in the company of 
those who had made a decisive commitment to follow Jesus. 

However sincere their intentions, these Mennonite radicals liv ed 
in a world in which church and state were completely interwoven. 
Their religious world was not only the local congregation but the 
village and all its inhabitants. Celebrating private communion 
became a dangerous act for it placed the dissidents outside of the 
established structures. While it may have been done without a full 
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understanding of the implications, it publically declared that the 
Old Church had been judged and found wanting. Many members of 
the Gnadenfeld congregation were deeply offended. When angry 
voices demanded their expulsion at a congregational meeting a 
number of people left the meeting. The dialogue between the Old 
Church and the reformers ended almost before it began. It was 
apparently not possible to nurture the new beginnings in the old 
setting. 

On 6 January 1860, eighteen Molotschna villagers declared 
their intention of leaving the Old Church by drafting a formal 
document of separation. In it they lamented the corruption of the 
existing church and argued that Christ’s church could not survive 
amid such decadence. Baptism should only be administered to 
those with living faith. The fellowship of the communion table 
must be restricted to baptised members who lived upright, 
blameless lives. Willful sinners, they argued, could not remain 
within the fellowship of believers. This theme of distinguishing 
committed believers from a church which embraced everyone 
was an ongoing concern among the separatists. Just as the early 
Anabaptists rejected the state church of the sixteenth century, 
some heirs of that tradition in Russia now demanded a similar 
separation. Yet in the process they rejected their old peoplehood 
and were now constrained to create a new one. 

Unwittingly the dissidents had begun to forge a new sense of 
belonging some years earlier. As disciples of Pastor Wuest they 
possessed a strong theology of conversion which was combined 
with a deep conviction of the importance of radical discipleship. 
As participants in special meetings and mission conferences 
they increasingly found themselves bonded together by common 
experiences and beliefs. Many of these concerned Christians 
were avid readers. Some of them regularly imported Christian 
literature from Germany while others were active in the promotion 
of elementary education. Among these early dissidents Bible 
knowledge was amazingly sophisticated. 

When they later recalled their pilgrimage, these men and 
women usually credited deeply religious village teachers for 
this legacy. Part of the new identity of the separatists resulted 
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from the inability of their old community to understand or even 
tolerate their new-found ideals. They searched for words to 
describe their emerging sense of identity. In the end, the German 
word for brethren proved ideal. It signified the prevailing sense of 
belonging together, of commonality, of being bonded together. 
Where was such a word more applicable than in the church of 
truly committed? However well the word reflected the intimacy of 
the new community, it also mirrored the male dominated cultural 
setting of that day. 

Although many of the Brethren wanted to remain in the 
Old Church, events inevitably led in a different direction. In 
Chortitza there had been a drawn-out process of separation, 
in the Molotsehna a dramatic exodus. Such isolation brought 
instability when the radicals in both regions felt that the inner 
ecstasy associated with spiritual rebirth must find expression in 
public worship. Mennonite villagers were soon shocked by the 
reports and rumors of the nature of Brethren celebrations. An 
eyewitness spoke of the “rather loudly expressed joy” associated 
with worship celebrations. A participant in another meeting noted 
that “several leaped and danced, some played and sang, and then 
almost all shouted for joy.” Even the musical instruments reflected 
the uninhibited worship style. There were drums, guitars, flutes, 
violins and musical triangles. Observers no longer called them 
the “pious ones.” They now used uncomplimentary names like 
“leapers”, “jumpers,” and the “exuberant ones”. Many of the early 
Brethren joined in these celebrations. In some cases the practices 
continued as late as 1865. 

Excesses, which have often attended other renewal movements, 
became widespread. The early Brethren were deeply conscious of 
their struggle with sin and of the joy of sins forgiven. There was 
a reluctance to move faith beyond feeling. The cost of following 
Jesus was high and for the moment celebration to the beat of 
loud drums and rousing tempos seemed in keeping with their 
experience. In the process, however, stable leadership gave way 
to arrogant and inexperienced men who boldly asserted the total 
failure of the Old Church and the absolute correctness of the new 
faith. The task facing the Brethren was formidable. They had to 
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find the balance between a Christian experience which had deep 
emotional consequences and a discipleship which focused on 
ethical living. They had to transform a reckless and individualistic 
celebration of the salvation experience into a responsible covenant 
community capable of sustaining successive generations. 

A process of restoration began with sessions of prayer and 
repentance which culminated in the so-called “June Reforms” of 
1865. Among other things the brethren declared that the “wild 
expressions of joy such as dancing” were not pleasing to God. 
Further progress was made in 1872 when the young movement 
convened its first general conference. Now the stability of the 
new church was assured by the will of the many. The aspirations 
of the silent majority could now be heard. The young church 
now gradually forged an effective strategy for inner stability and 
growth. 

Just at the point when the Mennonite Brethren Church was 
gaining some stability, broader issues of the Russian empire began 
to make a serious impact on all the Mennonites. The Russian 
government became increasingly concerned about integrating 
colonists into the fabric of Russian society. This had an impact 
on such issues as the use of the Russian language, the curriculum 
of the schools, and particularly the question of exemption from 
all forms of military service. Many Mennonites became extremely 
worried about their prospects for the future in Russia. Although 
through intense negotiations the Mennonites were eventually able 
to secure the right to render forestry service in lieu of military 
service, the situation in Russia and the prospect of a better life 
in America led about 18,000 to migrate to the United States and 
Canada between 1874 and 1880. This included about one-third of 
the Mennonite Brethren Church in Russia who left for America to 
begin settlement in the mid-western states. 

The Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 

There was another religious stream birthed in Russia that a 
century later flowed into the Mennonite Brethren movement— 
the Krimmer (Crimean) Mennonite Brethren (KMB). The KMB 
had its formal beginnings in 1869 among a group of Mennonite 
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families that had moved to Crimea less than a deeade earlier. This 
group experienced a spontaneous revival soon after their arrival. 
In 1869, after searching the Scriptures and studying Menno 
Simons, they decided to become rebaptized on confession of 
faith. They soon chose baptism by immersion, although the form 
was forward immersion with the candidate in a kneeling position. 
Other distinctives included the practice of nonconformity, strict 
church discipline, nonresistance, foot-washing, and the refusal 
to swear the oath. They had much in common with Mennonite 
Brethren even though their origins were independent of the 
Mennonite Brethren movement. 

The sojourn of the KMB church in Russia was very brief. The 
situation in Russia that prompted many Mennonites to migrate 
to North America in the 1870s, also led the entire KMB Church 
to leave Russia and move to Kansas, USA in 1874. There they 
established several villages. Later they expanded to other 
areas, including Saskatchewan, Canada. In 1960, after years 
of negotiation, a merger between the Mennonite Brethren and 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren churches was concluded with 
a celebration at the centenary convention of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church in Reedley, CA. The merger not only brought 
together the churches of the two conferences in North America, 
but it also brought the considerable missions efforts of the KMB 
church under the umbrella of the Mennonite Brethren Mission 
Board. 

Consolidation 

Several issues figured prominently in the maturation process of 
the Mennonite Brethren Church. From the very beginning the 
Brethren developed a strong theology of conversion. In this area 
they borrowed rather heavily from Pastor Wuest. He stressed the 
importance of a deep sense of personal sin and the necessity of a 
dramatic and often lengthy struggle for faith, which climaxed in a 
secure knowledge of faith and in the assurance of the forgiveness of 
sin. Authentic new birth was a decisive overwhelming experience. 
It was predominantly an adult experience in which women and 
men in mid-life or even at an advanced age confessed their faith 
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and were baptized. Conversion, involving a crisis experience, 
became a constant point of reference in the practice of Brethren 
discipleship. In 1904 a Brethren elder left an interesting portrait 
of January prayer week activities in his local church: 

We held the prayer week in the following manner. We 
brothers and sisters and many others gathered every 
evening. After one or two songs were sung we opened with 
Scripture reading and prayer. Then a number who desired 
to do so prayed alternately. Various brothers and sisters 
related their conversion. More prayers and testimonies 
followed. Songs or [single] verses of songs were sung in 
between. The Lord manifested himself and blessed the 
prayers and the testimonies so that tears were shed and 
many were [inwardly] moved. It seemed that souls wished 
to repent and be converted and we had a blessed time. 

Such gatherings were regularly held in all Brethren churches 
in the late nineteenth century and offer an explanation of the 
movement’s steady growth. By their informal character such house 
or school meetings encouraged warm and intimate fellowship. 
Ordinary people shared their understanding of the Word and 
cared for one another. There was openness and vulnerability and 
conversions were frequent in such a setting of concern. Young 
believers found counsel and encouragement in such meetings. 
There was no need to search for community after conversion. 
Caregivers and care-receivers were linked together in an ongoing 
setting. Such a definition of the family of God also absorbed young 
adults and children without too much difficulty. 

This congregational style had other advantages. Small group 
interaction easily connected faith with everyday problems and so 
following Jesus became a response to the ebb and flow of life 
experiences. Since the life of discipleship occurred in the midst 
of the congregation, holiness was defined by the group, not by 
the individual. It was difficult for any one person to impose his 
reading of Scripture or his concept of the Christian lifestyle upon 
the church as a whole. As the church sat together to study the 
Word, brothers and sisters kept one another in balance. Spiritual 
arrogance and pretence or narrowness and legalism found 
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correction in the community, while persons of healthy and radiant 
spirituality benefited the entire group. 

Mennonite Brethren were the first of the Russian Mennonite 
groups to meet as a conference of churches. Representatives of the 
various congregations met for the first time in 1872 and thereafter 
annually, with a few exceptions, until 1918 after the Revolution. 
The major issues at their conventions were the itinerant ministry, 
evangelism, and missions. In 1885 at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
there were six independent Mennonite Brethren congregations 
and seventeen affiliate congregations in various regions. By 1906 
the number of members had climbed to 5642 and almost 14,000 
adherents in forty-two meeting places. By then (1903) it had a 
semi-official periodical name Priedensstimme (Voice of Peace) as 
well as a periodical devoted to missions, the Erntefeld (Harvest 
Field). 

The itinerant ministry helped to strengthen and solidify the 
identity of the early Brethren. The conference in 1872 elected 
five itinerant ministers in order to nurture all the scattered 
adherents. They soon conducted Bible studies in private homes or 
local schools, engaged in home visitation, or preached at mission 
or thanksgiving assemblies. Thanks to their activities almost all 
Brethren members were contacted each year. As new Mennonite 
settlements were established throughout European Russia and 
beyond in the later nineteenth century, these dedicated men 
systematically visited all congregations. Their ministry resulted 
in a sense of common faith and established uniform practices in 
worship and liturgy. There was a strong sense of belonging to the 
larger family of God, even in small remote communities. These 
itinerant ministers often received their training and inspiration at 
special Bible courses or mission schools. They were open to both 
ministers and laity and lasted a few days, weeks or even months. 
The courses offered preaching material for local and itinerant 
ministers and also provided members of local congregations 
with a deeper Bible knowledge. These sessions often constituted 
the only formal training Brethren ministers and deacons ever 
received. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century many churches 
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conducted regular Sunday schools, organized special associations 
for young men and women, or sponsored ladies mission circles. 
The 1890s also witnessed the emergence of annual song festivals 
with widespread community participation. In the end song, 
mission and thanksgiving festivals, home visitations, Bible studies, 
Bible conferences, and the reinforcement of the local ministry by 
talented visiting preachers all contributed towards a strong sense 
of common purpose and belonging. 

New Friends 

The inner spiritual journey of the early Brethren occurred in 
the context of an increasingly complex world. As the nineteenth 
century drew to a close the Mennonites in Russia enjoyed 
unprecedented material prosperity. Established farms and 
even new settlements benefited from stable prices. Mennonite 
businessmen founded flour mills and factories for the manufacture 
of agricultural machinery. Ministers and teachers read religious 
and educational literature from Germany. Some young men left 
to study in Russian and German universities and seminaries. A 
new social and intellectual awareness spread throughout the 
community. A vast, privately supported educational complex from 
elementary to the high school level emerged. There was even a 
teacher’s college and a business college. There were also medical 
and welfare institutions, schools for the poor, an orphanage, a 
school for mutes, hospitals and a deaconess home. All Mennonites 
participated in these endeavors. For the Brethren withdrawal was 
out of the question. In custom, language and economies they still 
belonged to the larger Mennonite peoplehood. Yet because they 
rejected the religious framework of the Old Church they could 
not turn to their own tradition in their search for a new and 
vital Christianity. They had to look elsewhere for their spiritual 
nurture. 

Such a quest had begun before 1860. Some Baptist literature 
was already in circulation during the 1840s and 1850s. The 
Brethren notion of immersion as the correct mode of baptism 
certainly appears to have come from such sources. There was also 
correspondence between the early Brethren and several German 
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Baptists. While seeking to clarify the legal status of the group 
in St. Petersburg the Molotschna businessman Johann Claassen 
stayed with a member of the Baptist community and was exposed 
to Baptist literature. In Ghortitza several Brethren contacted the 
Hamburg Baptist leader Johann Oncken and requested a religious 
teacher. Oncken sent August Liebig who stayed for almost two 
years. The Baptist deacon Carl Benzien also spent time among the 
Brethren in Russia and helped to organize the first conference in 
1872. Even more significant was the ordination of Abraham Unger 
as the first Brethren elder by Johann Oncken in 1869. At the 
end of the century the Baptist Theological Seminary in Hamburg 
attracted Brethren youth. The first confession of faith, published 
in 1876 at the request of state authorities, was a modified Baptist 
version. Similarly an existing awareness of the need for missions 
was intensified through Baptist literature. The first Brethren 
foreign missionary, Abraham Friesen, left for India in 1885 to 
serve under a Baptist mission. Little wonder that for a time other 
Mennonites and even government authorities wondered if the 
new movement was not in fact Baptist. Official recognition of its 
Mennonite affiliation only came in response to a special petition 
in 1880. 

Although the Brethren contact with the Baptists was partly 
prompted by the radical nature of their separation from the Old 
Church, there were other related issues. The orphan community, 
after rejecting most of the nurture offered by the Christianity of 
their past, naturally needed a big brother. Baptists easily provided 
a model for a movement which found itself in a theological and 
organizational vacuum. The Brethren could fit much of their 
new life experience into existing Baptist theology and church 
practices. 

Though Brethren-Baptist interaction was sustained by visiting 
speakers and theological materials throughout the 1880s and 
1890s, the liaison encountered several longstanding problems. 
The Mennonites in Russia had a strong sense of peoplehood. 
Religious differences did not suddenly generate a completely new 
sense of identity. In their document of secession the brethren 
already appealed to the authority of Menno Simons. Subsequently, 
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they never lost sight of his teaching on nonresistance, his 
rejection of the oath, his appeal for a strict morality and his 
advocacy of the discipling church. These convictions remained 
areas of friction and controversy between Brethren and Baptists 
throughout the decades and, some would argue, throughout most 
of the twentieth century. They constituted the basic reasons for 
Brethren opposition to absorption into the much larger Baptist 
world. 

Ironically the threat of Brethren absorption by the Baptists from 
Germany had a very positive impact upon the development of the 
Russian Baptist Church. Though forbidden to proselytize among 
the Orthodox population, the early Brethren found opportunity to 
spread the gospel by various forms of lay evangelism. Legal, cultural 
and linguistic difficulties forced the new Russian converts to form 
their own churches. The Brethren, utilizing the organizational 
structure which they inherited from the German Baptists, now 
came to the aid of the scattered Russian churches. In 1882 they 
convened a special conference in the village of Rueekenau. There 
were more Brethren than Baptists present. TVvo years later the first 
Convention of the Russian Baptists met in Novo-Vasilevka. Though 
the convention elected a Brethren minister, Johann Wieler, as its 
president, the Russian Baptists established their independence 
from the Mennonite Brethren for the first time. It was a unique 
situation. The German Baptists had brought order to the young 
Brethren church, and now the Brethren brought order to the 
emerging Russian Baptists. In spite of the proscriptions of tzarist 
law, efforts to evangelize the neighbouring Russians continued. 
These intensified when the October Manifesto (1905) of Tzar 
Nicolas II granted greater religious toleration. Soon a number 
of Mennonite evangelists actively worked among the Russians 
both in the villages and the cities. The old patterns nevertheless 
prevailed; new converts became Baptists. 

Meanwhile, as the nineteenth century drew to a close, the 
Brethren together with some persons from the Old Church, 
engaged in another kind of interaction. This involved their 
contact with the Blankenburg Allianz Conference, the European 
equivalent to the English Darbyites or Plymouth Brethren. This 
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group, established in 1885, held annual conferences in Germany 
which attracted widespread participation. The Blankenburg 
Conference impacted the Brethren in much the same way as 
the Baptists did earlier. Prominent Allicinz figures held special 
lectures or extended Bible conferences in various Russian 
Mennonite localities. Similarly their literature found widespread 
acceptance. Blankenburg theology was concerned with the 
inner life, holy living and a broad-ranging interdenominational 
fellowship. External forms and special creeds meant little. T\vo 
things united all true followers of Jesus: baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. By stressing the inner life and focusing on essentials, the 
movement encouraged the Brethren to move beyond their own 
camp. Together with members of the Old Church they focused on 
home and foreign missions as well the promotion of schools. An 
increased concern for the orphans, the mentally handicapped, the 
poor, the aged, and the sick emerged. Many devoted their talents 
and money to institutional development. Mennonites also began 
to respond to other regions in Russia affected by natural disaster. 
The Blankenburg contact broadened the Brethren understanding 
of the gospel message to include social concerns and expanded 
biblical knowledge. 

Controversy 

Expansion and renewal characterized the Brethren movement at 
the dawn of the twentieth century. Thanks to ongoing conversions 
and baptisms church membership gradually increased. Periodic 
revival, an intensifying personal spirituality, an ongoing nurture 
through Bible conferences - everything seemed so positive and 
affirming. Yet amid all of this a narrow, contentious matter 
emerged to plague the church. It involved the issue of open or 
closed communion. The question had always been a part of the 
Mennonite Brethren story. One of the reasons for leaving the Old 
Church was the fact that communion was often offered to those 
who appeared to be only nominal Christians. Within the new 
movement it was clearly understood that only truly converted and 
baptized members should participate in the celebration. Baptists, 
with their clear teaching on the new birth and immersion baptism, 
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were freely admitted to Brethren communion services from the 
very beginning of the movement. Yet early in the twentieth century 
several issues evolved to challenge this accustomed practice. 
Renewal had spread to many segments of the Old Church. Why 
not admit these to Brethren communion? Even more significant 
was the impact of Allianz theology advocating open communion 
for all professing personal faith. Some Brethren ministers were 
openly in favor of the new ecumenism. Others left to join the 
newly organized Evangelical Mennonite Brotherhood whose only 
prerequisite to membership was the new birth and baptism. 

Tensions relating to the question of closed communion reached 
an all-time high during the first decade of the twentieth century. 
Why in the course of half a century were a people committed 
to missions and evangelism suddenly given to narrowness and 
exclusiveness? How could decline set in amidst special Bible 
courses and conferences, regular visits by itinerant ministers, the 
birth of the Sunday school movement and the advent of regular 
choral workshops and festivals? How could a people of God given 
to singing, preaching and teaching suddenly become crippled and 
inward-looking? 

Maybe they had celebrated salvation for too long. The early 
songs accompanied by flutes, triangles, tambourines and drums 
were soon rejected. Yet many of the later hymns had something in 
common with those early melodies. They dwelt on the inner life 
and emphasized sin, atonement and salvation. When these songs 
were sung at Brethren meetings with their prayers, brief sermons, 
testimonies and Scripture readings they enhanced the sense of the 
emotional and experiential. Was it possible that such songs were 
actually dangerous? Used over decades they possibly generated 
an emotionally oriented theology which celebrated pious feelings 
associated with the salvation experience. Could one limit growth 
in discipleship by this ongoing, dignified cultivation of heartfelt 
emotion? Might such inward looking spirituality become less 
interested in reaching outside of itself and engaging the world 
at large? 

This preoccupation with private piety did not bring about a 
noticeable decline in religious vitality. Nevertheless there were 
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significant losses for the movement. Instead of rejoicing in the 
breadth of God’s grace there was a demand for a separated church 
and a restricted peoplehood. This peoplehood insisted on carefully 
defining wrong and right, the acceptable and unacceptable. There 
was a concern with setting narrow borders and demanding exacting 
ethics. Conversion, the mode of baptism and the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper remained tightly proscribed. The once radical 
church now sought safety in established tradition and practice. In 
the process it possibly forgot Jesus’ command to go out into all the 
world. Yet the movement called its members to a deeper Christian 
life, affirmed that new life was essential to church membership, 
joined in good works with other Mennonites, and carried out 
evangelism among the Russians. There was nevertheless a 
geographic limitation: most Brethren churches were located in 
agricultural villages scattered throughout Russia. Broader visions 
were restricted by such a setting. All this was about to change. 

World War I and its aftermath in Russia radically altered the 
prosperous and peaceful life of the Mennonites. The world as 
they had known it rapidly collapsed. Pacifist young men were 
sent throughout Russia for forestry and medical work. Strong 
anti-German sentiments emerged. When the war ended Russia 
was gripped by several years of revolution and civil war. The new 
government abolished private property and religious toleration. 
About one-fifth of the Mennonites managed to leave Russia for 
Canada in thel920s, about fifty years after a large number had 
migrated to a new home in North America. Others eventually 
found their way to South America. But the vast majority stayed 
behind. Their stories will be told in subsequent chapters. 
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M ennonite Brethren (MB) came to America as part of a 
larger Mennonite migration from Russia in the 1870s. 
From 1874-1880 an estimated 10,000 Mennonites came 
to the United States. Mennonite Brethren represented only a 
small fraction of that number. They came to the United States 
like many other immigrants of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century - poor, but hopeful that in a new country they would 
find freedom and prosperity. They brought with them a loyalty to 
the German language, a supply of Turkey Red wheat, and a lively, 
experientially-based faith that was shaped by renewal experiences 
in Russia and by contact with pietists from the European continent. 
Their faith was strongly focused on the necessity of rebirth and 
they were committed to evangelism. They were anchored in the 
rich theological heritage of the sixteenth-century Anabaptist 
movement and the writings of Menno Simons. 

These early Mennonite Brethren hoped to live undisturbed in 
the vast regions of the American west. They planned to recreate 
the best features of the community life they had experienced in 
the close-knit Mennonite villages they left behind in the Ukraine. 
Though their families had lived in Russia for nearly a century, 
they did not think of themselves as Russian and continued to 
use the German language to help form a natural barrier against 
assimilation into the surrounding culture. They planned to do 
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the same in their new Ameriean home but, like so many other 
immigrants ineluding many other Mennonites, they found it 
nearly impossible. From the time of their arrival in 1874, up 
until the present, the story of Mennonite Brethren in the US 
is one of ongoing struggle to maintain the uniqueness of their 
theological identity in the face of increasing cultural and religious 
assimilation. 

The realities of life in a new country called for immediate 
adjustment. It soon became apparent that the village system 
they were used to could not be effectively replicated on the 
Ameriean frontier. The land was divided differently in the US and 
most settlers found themselves living on farmsteads rather than 
in villages or towns. Where they could cluster geographically, 
they established congregations and soon Mennonite Brethren 
congregations were gathering for worship in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, and Minnesota. The availability of land, the lure of 
prosperity in the western regions and the absence of restrictions 
on resettlement encouraged mobility. In a few decades several 
thousand Mennonite Brethren were scattered from Minnesota to 
Texas and as far west as Oregon and California. 

As a way of nurturing fellowship, joining in shared mission 
work, and guarding Mennonite Brethren identity, the people 
formed a conference of churches in 1879. This organization served 
as the General Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches in 
North America for more than a century. As a body of believers, 
the Conference supported both domestic and foreign mission 
fields, established a program of itinerant ministries to the various 
Mennonite Brethren outposts, adopted a confession of faith, and 
later supported Tabor College, which was established in Hillsboro, 
Kansas, to prepare workers for the church. Through the work of 
the General Conference Board of Missions, which eventually gave 
rise to Mennonite Brethren Missions and Services, now MBMS 
International, Mennonite Brethren in the United States and Canada 
joined efforts to spread the gospel around the world, helping to 
establish Mennonite Brethren churches in India, Africa, Asia, 
South America and Europe. In the United States they established 
mission work among Native Americans as well as among Spanish- 
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speaking people in south Texas. The work of women’s missionary 
societies greatly aided the work of missions through fund-raising, 
the outfitting of missionaries, and the ongoing ministry of prayer 
and support for missionaries and their families. 

For many years the use of German as the primary language 
for worship and conference business provided some guard against 
the world around them, but as children began to be educated in 
American public schools and business needed to be conducted in 
English this boundary line began to weaken. The advent of World 
War I and its anti-German sentiment hastened the process and, 
though the German language continued to be used until World 
War II, there was growing comfort in the use of English at home 
and in the church, especially by young people. 

World War I raised a greater challenge than that of language. 
American involvement in this great conflict tested both Mennonite 
Brethren commitment to nonresistance as well as the assumption 
that Mennonite Brethren would be able to escape mandatory 
military sendee in the United States. When the US began 
conscripting civilians for military service it allowed conscientious 
objectors to serve in noneombatant positions, but did not allow 
them to abstain from military service altogether. Some church 
members found it possible to serve under these conditions, but 
those who did not often suffered persecution. As a result of this 
experience, Mennonite Brethren, who had taken their theology 
of nonresistance somewhat for granted in the early years of 
the General Conference, began to place more emphasis on this 
Anabaptist distinctive, even strengthening their formal confession 
of faith to state a commitment to nonresistance in times of war 
more clearly. By the time World War II broke out, Mennonite 
Brethren were somewhat better prepared. While some church 
members chose to join the military either as noncombatants or 
even as regular soldiers, many Mennonite Brethren participated 
in the Civilian Public Service program that had been established 
as an alternative to military service. 1 

By the 1940s Mennonite Brethren were increasingly at home 
in the US. The influence of American evangelicalism, which 
tended to be highly patriotic, and the advocacy of pacifism by 
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some more liberal chureh groups, encouraged some Mennonite 
Brethren to view nonresistance as unnecessary or even as evidence 
of a weakening biblical faith instead of essential to Christian 
discipleship. Some were drawn to other evangelical churches and 
left the Mennonite Brethren church. Others found it increasingly 
easy to move to towns and cities where there were no Mennonite 
Brethren churches. For some, this provided an opportunity to 
start new congregations and the Conference expanded through 
this kind of chureh growth, but others found it easier or more 
desirable to join congregations from other denominations and 
so the overall growth of the Mennonite Brethren church in the 
United States was relatively small. 

During this period the General Conference was the primary 
agency through which mission and relief work was conducted. 
It was also the organization that supported the publication of 
Sunday school material, denominational newspapers such as 
the Zionsbote , a German-language paper, and later the English 
magazine, The Christian Leader. These periodicals helped keep 
Mennonite Brethren in touch with what other congregations were 
doing and provided a way for Conference leaders to teach and 
exhort the membership. 

In the early period the General Conference was organized into 
regional districts in order to foster closer ties and joint work on 
a more local level. Eventually four districts were established; a 
Northern District encompassed the congregations in Canada, 
while congregations in the US were divided between the Central, 
Southern and Pacific Districts. 2 The local districts gave regional 
oversight to the congregations and promoted home mission 
efforts such as city missions and Sunday schools. Unfortunately, 
representation on various General Conference boards and 
committees did not always adequately reflect the membership 
within a particular district. By the late 1940s Canadian Mennonite 
Brethren were becoming concerned about what they perceived to 
be a lack of representation and attention to their needs, especially 
after a second wave of immigration during the 1920s significantly 
enlarged the Mennonite Brethren presence in that country. 
Canadian leaders began to promote the formation of separate 
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national conferences in addition to the North American General 
Conference. Following the General Conference convention in 
1954 two national conferences were formed, which subsequently 
took on a variety of ministries that had previously been managed 
by the General Conference. 

A New Era 

At a specially convened meeting in 1957 of what would soon become 
the US Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches, delegates 
faced a considerable challenge. The American congregations now 
had sole responsibility for a variety of ministries that were located 
in the United States, but that had previously been supported 
by both American and Canadian Mennonite Brethren. The US 
districts were used to relating directly to the General Conference 
and delegates were uncertain about adding a layer of conference 
organization that was sure to have an economic impact on the 
congregations. At their meeting they voiced a concern that they 
not become “over-organized,” but only a year later American 
Mennonite Brethren had fashioned a conference structure with 
multiple boards and committees that followed the longstanding 
model of the General Conference. The challenge of effective 
organization, especially in the light of what was often been 
perceived as “over-organization,” has plagued the US Conference 
since that time. 

The new national conference also inherited existing tensions 
between the American districts. Increasing cultural and theological 
differences had begun to characterize the various districts. The 
new American structure needed to balance the various interests of 
the districts while working together on issues of common concern 
without infringing on the rights of the respective districts. 

At first, much of the US Conference energy went toward the 
management of its schools under a unified Board of Education. 
Tabor College, founded in 1908, was the oldest Mennonite 
Brethren college in North America. Pacific Bible Institute 
(PBI) was founded in Fresno, California in 1944. It served the 
congregations on the west coast and provided an alternative 
program to that of Tabor College. A third school, Mennonite 
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Brethren Biblical Seminary (MBBS), was established in Fresno in 
1955 in response to a growing uneasiness about the theological 
diversity that was present throughout the US. As Mennonite 
Brethren moved towards a professional pastorate and away from 
the older model of shared leadership by elders and lay ministers, 
many congregations began hiring pastors who had studied at 
other denominational seminaries. It was hoped that a Mennonite 
Brethren seminary would help maintain a distinctive Mennonite 
Brethren identity. The support of three schools stretched the 
resources of American Mennonite Brethren, but they were 
committed to maintaining schools that would nurture the spiritual 
vitality of the denomination and prepare future church leaders 

There were other issues of concern at the middle of the 
twentieth century. The post-war years had been a time of prosperity 
for many Americans, but there were unsettling currents beneath 
the surface stability as a variety of social and political forces 
reshaped the cultural landscape. Mennonite Brethren were not 
unaware of the challenges, but they were often unsure about how 
to respond. It was easy to reject the growing drug culture and 
moral permissiveness, less easy to guard against the pervasive 
influences of television and popular music, especially among 
Mennonite Brethren youth. For much of their history Mennonite 
Brethren had tried to maintain the boundaries of their faith 
and their churches by staving somewhat apart from the society 
around them, but it was becoming increasingly difficult and, 
for many, undesirable. They were happy to participate in the 
larger society and especially willing to eo-operate with other 
evangelical churches and ministries. By now the US Mennonite 
Brethren conference was a member of the National Association of 
Evangelicals (NAE) and the National Sunday School Association 
(NSSA), and many pastors and congregations participated in 
local ministerial associations and evangelistic crusades. American 
evangelicals were finding new confidence in the public arena and 
many US Mennonite Brethren wanted to be a part of this larger 
movement. 

Still the names on the church rosters continued primarily to 
reflect the surnames of the early Mennonite Brethren immigrants 
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to the US. Furthermore, while they had been generous with money 
and personnel for mission work overseas, Ameriean Mennonite 
Brethren were less certain about how to relate to people of 
different cultures in their own country. Outreach ministries 
among groups of Hispanics, Native Americans, Japanese and even 
Jews had seldom resulted in self-supporting congregations with 
full membership in the Conference, nor were many individuals 
from outside the Mennonite Brethren tradition fully incorporated 
into local Mennonite Brethren congregations. Many Mennonite 
Brethren were uncertain about how to respond to the great 
American civil rights movement. Because many church members 
continued to be involved in agriculture, the farm workers 
movement of the 1960s, which had its base in central California 
where many Mennonite Brethren lived, presented a direct 
challenge as farm owners and laborers battled over wages and 
working conditions. Mennonite Brethren struggled to know what 
the “proper expression of social concern” might be and looked to 
Conference leadership for guidance. 

Some church and conference leaders saw this as a time of great 
opportunity. There was an energetic group of leaders throughout 
the conference and in the local congregations. Many of these 
had experience in the Civilian Public Service program that had 
nurtured leadership skills and exposed them to new ideas and 
people. A US Board of Reference and Counsel went to work to 
give theological direction to the congregations. Together with the 
General Conference, the Board led the Conference in broadening 
its understanding of baptism and church membership to welcome 
those who had received believer’s baptism even if they had not 
been immersed. The issue of mode of baptism was especially 
important as it represented a softening of attitude towards fellow 
Mennonite groups that practiced sprinkling or pouring and made 
it easier for people from other evangelical backgrounds to join 
Mennonite Brethren congregations. Given these changes and 
the growing sense of confidence, the time seemed ripe for the 
young conference to become more aggressive in evangelism and 
church growth and to become more involved in addressing social 
concerns within the US. 
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The minutes of the US Conference meetings during the 1960s 
reflect the new mood that prevailed. Noting that Mennonite 
Brethren had often sent missionaries to countries where there 
was not an existing group of Mennonite Brethren, the Board 
of Evangelism suggested that in the US, Mennonite Brethren 
had not “been practical or faithful enough to proceed on the 
assumption that the ‘gospel is the power of God unto salvation’ 
for all men.” Through their membership in organizations such 
as NAE, Mennonite Brethren leaders had contact with other 
denominations with strong ethnic identities. Many of these were 
finding ways of reaching beyond their cultural boundaries and were 
experiencing significant growth. Why shouldn’t the Mennonite 
Brethren? From the Board’s perspective, it was time to begin 
planting congregations at home. There was much discussion and 
thought about how to proceed, and even talk about dropping the 
word “Mennonite” from the denominational name. 3 The program 
that most captured attention, however, was a venture called the 
Decade of Enlargement. 

The Decade of Enlargement (1965-75) was an ambitious 
program aimed at helping local congregations capture a 
vision for and developing skills in evangelism. Its goal was for 
every Mennonite Brethren Sunday school program to “double 
in a decade.” The program was especially aimed at developing 
local church leadership. Lay training for evangelism was put in 
place, training sessions were held for Sunday school teachers, 
and young people were encouraged to participate in national 
organizations such as Navigators and Campus Crusade for Christ. 
Local congregations began a variety of programs whose aim was 
outreach into the local community. At a national level, Words 
of the Gospel , a radio program produced in central California, 
became the centerpiece of a media campaign of evangelism that 
eventually grew to include television programming and other 
media formats. 

Although there was a strong initial commitment to the Decade 
of Enlargement program, it did not result in the anticipated 
growth and the language of “double in a decade” soon faded 
away. Between 1963 and 1973 the overall membership increase 
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was between one and two percent. Conference leaders cited 
“insufficient organization” and a “lack of commitment at the 
grass roots level” as reasons for the lack of significant growth, 
and began to search for other methods of outreach and church 
growth. 

The program had not, however, been without effect. In terms of 
their local programs and emphases, many US Mennonite Brethren 
churches were looking more and more like their evangelical 
counterparts. One notable area of difference continued to 
exist as conference leaders worked to provide resources for 
educating church members about peacemaking and to provide 
counseling for selective service registration. Together with the 
strong kinship ties that continued to characterize Mennonite 
Brethren congregations, as well as the formal alliances with 
inter-Mennonite agencies, these differences were enough to set 
Mennonite Brethren congregations slightly apart from other 
evangelical congregations. 

One other area of concern for national conference leaders was 
the conference structure itself. Reorganization at the General 
Conference level had resul ted in all country-specific ministries being 
handed down to the national conferences. In addition to mission 
work in North Carolina and south Texas, formal relationships with 
inter-Mennonite organizations such as Mennonite Disaster Service 
(MDS), Mennonite Mutual Aid (MMA), Mennonite Health Services 
(MHS), and Mennonite Central Committee (MCC), were now 
the responsibility of the US Conference and required additional 
volunteers to sit on the various boards. US Mennonite Brethren 
responded to the shifting status of the mission congregations 
by forming the Latin American Mennonite Brethren (LAMB) 
District among the congregations in south Texas and creating the 
North Carolina District to serve the congregations that had been 
part of an earlier KMB work. The creation of these two district 
conferences in 1968 was an important symbol of the national 
conference’s desire to work more equitably with congregations 
that had previously had “mission” status. They also presented 
new challenges. Mennonite Brethren congregations were now 
spread across the country and represented three distinct cultural 
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groups, 4 a reality that challenged representation on Conference 
boards and further stretched financial resources as the total 
number of church members remained relatively small. 

It was with some sense of relief that negotiations with the 
Canadian Conference resulted in a shift of the seminary program 
to General Conference ownership and management in 1975. 5 
This did not, however, alleviate a growing financial crisis. For 
American Mennonite Brethren there was increasing recognition 
that education, evangelism, publications and youth work-all being 
done on a national seale-were spreading Conference resources 
too thinly, both in terms of personnel and finances. Delegates to a 
special convention held in 1979 decided it was time to transfer the 
colleges to the district conferences. In much the same way that 
the General Conference had been unloading various ministries to 
the US and Canadian national conferences, the US Conference 
moved oversight of the colleges down to the district level. 

Once again the US Conference was at a crossroads. Having 
transferred responsibility for the schools to either the General 
Conference or the District Conferences, leaders searched for a 
way to unite local congregations around a shared national vision 
for ministry. Congregations tended to be most connected to the 
work they shared within the local districts such as planting new 
congregations, or to the programs of the General Conference 
where foreign missions was lodged. This had financial implications 
for US Conference ministries because dollars tended either to 
stay at home in congregational and district programs, or to 
go to the General Conference. The problem came to a head in 
a difficult set of meetings held in March 1982 at Deer Creek, 
Colorado. These sessions resulted in a massive overhaul of the 
US Conference structure and ministries. In the wake of a massive 
debt it was decided to sell property holdings, reduce staff and 
budgets, and to disengage the Conference from any commercial 
activities. TWo ministries were especially hard hit. The Mennonite 
Brethren Publishing House, active since 1904, was sold, as well as 
the assets connected with the radio program Words of the Gospel. 
Leaders hoped to reduce conference debt significantly and once 
more direct the vision of the conference toward evangelism and 
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church growth. 

Though the decisions made at Deer Greek and the convention 
that followed were difficult, they ushered in a new era for 
American Mennonite Brethren. There was growing consensus that 
the role of the national conference was to serve as an umbrella 
organization holding local congregations and districts together. 
At the center of their shared work was the development of an 
ambitious program of church planting in large American cities 
and among various minority groups. 

Mission to the USA 

The decision to focus on church planting and evangelism came 
at a time when many denominations, both those from the 
Anabaptist traditions and from the larger evangelical world, were 
studying the best ways to establish new congregations and win 
people to Christ. Changing times seemed to call for changed 
methods and American churches were, indeed, changing. 
Pastoral staffs multiplied and specialized in youth and children’s 
ministry, music and pastoral care. Contemporary music gained 
increasing acceptance and challenged traditional music and 
worship formats. Rural congregations began to notice a decline in 
membership as people relocated to urban centers. More and more 
women were in the workplace and this impacted congregations 
as well as denominational structures. There was a gradual 
movement toward including some women in congregational and 
denominational offices, though there was disagreement about 
the appropriateness of such action. 6 Many local congregations 
found that the traditional women’s societies were not attracting 
younger women. Some established special women’s ministries to 
nurture the spiritual lives of church members and to reach into 
the local community. 

For a short time in the early 1970s US Mennonite Brethren 
had appointed a conference evangelist, Henry J. Schmidt. 7 Now, 
at the prompting of influential voices within the Conference, a 
new emphasis on evangelism and church planting was born. 

The vision for church planting coalesced into a series of numeric 
goals. Adopted in 1988, it again laid out an ambitious program 
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to increase church membership and to multiply congregations. 8 
In addition, there was to be an intentional focus on calling out 
members for pastoral leadership. This renewed commitment to 
mission and evangelism in the US gave birth to new Conference 
ministries and newstaff positions. Loyal Funkwas appointed to work 
with both district and national church planting efforts. 9 Gradually 
work among Ethiopian, Hispanic, Korean, and Slavic communities 
began to result in a steady stream of new congregations. The work, 
known as the Integrated Ministries program, was greatly aided by 
the financial resources of the Mennonite Brethren Foundation, 
a charitable organization that was able to underwrite building 
loans for numerous congregations. 10 

In 1993 a special meeting brought together national, district 
and educational leaders to plan for the future. The result was 
Vision 2000. To help achieve its aims the Conference formed 
Mission USA. In spite of the growth within the Integrated 
Ministries program, overall church membership had seen little 
change. Mission USA provided hope for renewed vitality within 
the Conference. It was mandated to aid existing congregations in 
church renewal and to give sustained energy to the development 
and growth of new congregations, especially in urban centers. 
Ed Bosehman, a seasoned pastor and denominational leader, was 
hired to direct the program. 

Mission US was a new kind of venture for the US Conference. By 
pooling resources across district lines leaders hoped to strengthen 
Conference ties and provide the aid needed to establish healthy, 
vital congregations. The decision to focus resources on a smaller 
number of church plants was expressed in the Mission USA slogan: 
“To Win Some.” It recognized that a small conference such as 
the Mennonite Brethren could not do everything, but it could do 
something. Working together, it could target resources in a way 
that might best foster growth for the Kingdom of God; it could, 
indeed, win some for Christ. 

The work was challenging. The US membership was diverse: 
rural and urban, descendants of the early Mennonite Brethren 
from Russia and members new to the Anabaptist/Mennonite 
family of congregations, spread geographically from California 
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to North Carolina and from Minnesota to south Texas, utilizing 
various styles of worship and varying in their commitment to 
traditional ways of understanding and practicing Christian faith. 
Mission USA worked hard to develop policies for the partnership 
across districts, to assist local congregations in renewal efforts, 
and to assist the Conference and Seminary in the training of 
pastors. 

By 2001 several of the goals had been met. Church 
membership surpassed 26,000 and the Conference included 
180 congregations. It was especially gratifying that forty-five 
multicultural congregations had joined the US Conference, many 
of them from Hispanic and Slavic communities. Unfortunately, 
the initial enthusiasm for Mission USA was not sustained and in 
the midst of conflict over how to fund the various Conference 
programs, funding for Mission USA was significantly reduced. 
It was a disappointment for many people and it took time for 
Mission USA to regroup. Still, it continues to have a role in 
nurturing congregational health, coordinating efforts with the 
Integrated Ministries program, and in planting new congregations. 
Another Vision 2000 goal, the calling out of new leadership for 
church planting and pastoral ministries, also had mixed results. 
Mennonite Brethren have found it difficult to call out the number 
of men and women necessary to staff the various ministries of local 
congregations. Increasingly, they are turning to other theological 
traditions for their pastoral and church-planting candidates. 


The Challenge of the 21 st Century 

The dissolution of the bi-national General Conference in 
2002 presented the US Conference with new challenges and 
opportunities. While the US and Canadian Conferences continue 
to work as partners in the shared ministries of MBMS International, 
Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary, and the Historical 
Commission, they no longer meet in regular convention. The 
congregations continue to hold to a joint Confession of Faith (last 
revised in 1999), but the faith and life work of the Conferences 
is now handled separately. And, once again, the US Conference 
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Youth Inspired to Serve 

Since the beginning of thell.S. 
Conference, convention programs 
have tended to follow the same 
pattern. Delegates and guests gather 
to hear reports, approve budgets, 
worship together and enjoy the 
pleasures of good fellowship. 

Youth conventions area little 
different. In 2007 over a thousand 
people gathered in Anaheim, 
California for the national Mennonite 
Brethren youth convention. There was 
the traditional fellowship and lively 
worship, but there was also much 
more. 

The theme of the meeting was 
"Everywhere,” and it propelled 
participants into a variety of non- 
traditional convention experiences. 
Students worked in food banks 
and youth centers, volunteered at a 
homeless shelter, picked up trash 
and spent time at a variety of service 
sites located throughout Los Angeles. 

One young convention-goer 
ended up in Skid Row, an infamous 
section of Los Angeles that is home 
to approximately 10,000 people. 
Stephanie Hicks from Glendale, 
Arizona, described her experience 
like this: "As my visual perspective 
of the city changed from the rich, 


has attempted to restructure its 
organization. 

The current structure calls for a 
national Leadership Board to hire staff 
and coordinate the various ministries 
of the US Conference, which includes 
Mission LTSA, The Christian Leader , 
the Mennonite Brethren Foundation 
and the shared work with the Canadian 
Conference. The Leadership Board 
makes appointments to the various 
inter-Mennonite organizations and 
sponsors an annual summit meeting 
that brings together leaders from the 
various Conference-related schools 
and organizations. The Conference 
meets in convention every two years 
and participates in the work of 
ICOMB, the International Community 
of Mennonite Brethren. 

The Conference By-laws also 
provide for a national Board of Faith 
and Life to give theological oversight 
to the Conference. The new Board of 
Faith and Life faces a considerable 
challenge. Throughout the 1970s and 
1980s Mennonite Brethren wrestled 
with the church’s position on baptism, 
military service and the degree to 
which the conference and its agencies 
should address social and political 
issues. In the 1990s Mennonite 
Brethren began forming resolutions 
designed to protect marriage and 
honor the sanctity of human life. In the 
new millennium, Mennonite Brethren 
will need to find new ways of working 
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thriving comfortable areas to the 
dirty, condemned and tragic areas, 
the perspective of my heart and mind 
changed .... My attitude toward 
the homeless in my city will never 
be the same as I now see them as 
individuals deserving of Christ’s love 
through me.” 

From Christian Leader ,; 

May, 2007. Used by 
permission. 


together aeross social, geographical, 
political and even theological divides. 

Over the years, one of the bright 
spots in the work of the US Conference 
has been the organization of a national 
youth convention. Beginning with the 
first conference held at Glorietta, New 
Mexico in 1975, teenagers from across 
the US have convened every four years. 

These youth conferences are the largest 
gathering of Mennonite Brethren 
in the US. Camping programs also 
continue to be held at the district level 
and are an important way of nurturing 
the faith of young people as well as 

encouraging connections to Mennonite Brethren schools and 
ministries. Youth Mission International (YMI), a program begun 
under the auspices of MBMS International, and Ministry Quest, a 
program begun by Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary, are also 
providing significant opportunities for leadership development 
among young people. These programs offer hope that the work of 
the Mennonite Brethren Conference in the US will continue to be 
extended well into the future. 

There is also hope in the growing ethnic diversity among 
US Mennonite Brethren. While the challenges of language, 
culture, and church practice are not inconsequential, the Great 
Commission calls to embrace this diversity, thus sharing God’s 
desire that all people may be saved. 


Notes 

1 Civilian Public Service (CPS) was a program approved by the US government but 
funded by the various historic peace churches. Participants worked in mental hospitals, 
various agricultural settings as well as in forestry projects. The work in mental hospitals 
proved especially important and a number of mental health ministries were begun by 
Mennonites after the war. 

2 The exact configuration of these districts took some time to establish but eventually 
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the Northern District was made up of the Canadian churches; the Central District included 
the congregations in Montana, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, and Minnesota; the 
Southern District included Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas,Texas and Colorado; and the Pacific 
District was made up of congregations in California, Oregon and Washington. Mennonite 
Brethren no longer have congregations in Arkansas, and theTexas congregations are now 
a part of the Latin American Mennonite Brethren Conference (LAMB). Arizona and Utah 
have since been added to the Pacific District. For a brief time there were congregations in 
Idaho and Michigan but these were short lived. 

3 Many new congregations as well as existing congregations have chosen names that 
do not include the word "Mennonite." 

4 The work in south Texas was primarily among Hispanic people. It was initiated in 1936 
by Mennonite Brethren in the Southern District and given early leadership by Harry and 
Sarah Neufeld.The congregations in North Carolina were an outgrowth of work begun in 
1899 by KMB missionaries among African-Americans. 

5 The US Conference had long hoped that a joint program could be established, and, 
from the beginning, Canadian students had been a regular part of the student body. 
Financially, the seminary had taken a disproportionate amount of the US education 
budget. 

6 Women were first welcomed as delegates to the national convention in 1971. The 
present stance of the US Conference is to affirm women's participation in church ministry 
with the exception of the senior pastoral role. The US Conference does not ordain women. 
The local districts license women for various ministries. 

7 Schmidt went on to serve as a faculty member and then president of MBBS. 

8 The goal was for the districts to establish five new congregations a year. Many of them 
were to be among the various ethnic groups in the regions. 

9 Funk was appointed Director of Church Planting and Christian Service in 1988. He 
also served an interim assignment as Conference Minister. The Christian Service program 
was a volunteer program that provided service opportunities for young adults. Many of 
the volunteers served as staff or helpers for congregations that could not have otherwise 
afforded help. A program called U-Serv also flourished for a time. It utilized the skills of 
older adults in various building and maintenance projects. 

10 The Mennonite Brethren Foundation was formally incorporated in 1990 but its roots 
are in the denominational stewardship office established in 1972. It continues to aid church 
members with retirement and estate planning, the management of charitable gifts to 
various Mennonite Brethren organizations, and a variety of other investment services. The 
Foundation's loan fund has significantly aided congregations in their building endeavors. 



The Mennonite Brethren Church in 

Canada 


Abe Dueck and Bruce L Guenther 


M ennonite Brethren first arrived in North America as part 
of several successive waves of immigrants from Russia. 
During the 1870s, more than 18,000 Mennonites left the 
fertile steppes of the Ukraine. Of this group of migrants, only 
about 400 were Mennonite Brethren. Although they settled in 
scattered communities throughout the central United States, 
they maintained their sense of community along with many of 
the priorities established in Russia. 

The origin of the Mennonite Brethren church in Canada is 
closely connected with the story of these early Mennonite Brethren 
settlers in the United States. The Mennonite Brethren church in 
Canada was born as a result of a very deliberate mission effort on 
the part of Mennonite Brethren evangelists in the United States. 
From 1888, when the first Mennonite Brethren congregation 
was organized in Burwalde (near Winkler), Manitoba, until 2002, 
when the General Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches 
in North America was dissolved, Canadian Mennonite Brethren 
were organizationally tied with the United States congregations 
and were viewed by Mennonite Brethren in other countries of the 
world as one unified “parent” body. However, as their membership 
grew, the Mennonite Brethren in Canada increasingly developed 
their own institutions, priorities and identity, even though many 
common bonds and cooperative tasks remained. The story of how 
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the separate identities of the Mennonite Brethren in the United 
States and Canada evolved helps reduee both the perception and 
the reality of North American Mennonite Brethren as a single power 
block in the world-wide Mennonite Brethren community. It also 
reinforces the significance of the recently formed International 
Community of Mennonite Brethren (ICOMB), an organizational 
structure that has created a greater degree of equality among 
Mennonite Brethren national conferences around the world. 

During much of the twentieth century, North American 
Mennonite Brethren have been the primary sending church for 
missionary work around the globe. The roots of the missionary 
impulse were present in Russia and the Soviet Union where the 
Mennonite Brethren began with a strong emphasis on evangelism 
among other Mennonites, the native Russian population and 
cooperative missionary ventures with the Baptists. Their 
subsequent establishment and growth in Canada and the United 
States was often the result of natural increases in their own 
families and further immigration of large numbers from the USSR 
in the 1920s and after World War II. Over time, as the newly arrived 
Mennonite Brethren immigrants made their adjustments to a new 
country and culture, the Mennonite Brethren commitment to 
missionary work abroad also began to impact ministry priorities 
within Canada. The story of the expansion of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church in Canada is complex and exemplifies a deep 
commitment to evangelism and mission at home. 

Born of Mission 

The first Mennonite Brethren missionaries to Canada were 
Heinrich Voth and David Dyck who were commissioned by the 
US-based Conference in 1883 to visit Manitoba, Canada, with 
a view to beginning missionary work among German-speaking 
Mennonites who had migrated from Russia in during the 1870s 
and had settled on two land reserves in southern Manitoba. By May 
1886, several couples were baptized at Burwalde. In 1888 the first 
congregation of sixteen members was organized. The presence of 
Mennonite Brethren evangelists was not always welcomed by the 
leaders in other Mennonite congregations and sometimes served 
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to reawaken old hostilities from Russia. 

Even in this early period Mennonite Brethren in Canada had 
a vision for expansion beyond the rural Mennonite communities. 
They were the first Mennonites to become established in the 
major urban area of Winnipeg where evangelistic work among 
various ethnic groups was emphasized. In 1906 a group began 
meeting and conducting weekly Sunday schools, attracting up 
to forty children in the Elmwood area of Winnipeg. In 1909 this 
group became the first urban Mennonite Brethren congregation 
in Canada. William Bestvater was appointed in 1913 as a city 
missionary in Winnipeg. Several years later Anna Thiessen joined 
the mission, teaching Sunday school, conducting sewing classes, 
and making home visitations. Her work led to the development 
of the Mary-Martha Home, where she was the matron. This 
ministry focused on helping young women who came to the city 
to work, most of them as house-keepers in homes of the well-to- 
do, and served as a model for similar ministries in cities such 
as Saskatoon and Vancouver. Furthermore, Mennonite Brethren 
carried on a significant ministry among Russian and Ukrainian 
immigrants who had settled on the prairies and in urban centres 
such as Toronto. Herman Fast was an itinerant evangelist who 
began work among Russian-speaking people in Saskatchewan 
around 1906 and was also the editor of Golos (Voice), which was 
published in Kansas. 

These early city-based ministries were followed by a move 
by many Mennonite Brethren into urban centres during the 
1940s. This transition paralleled some of the important cultural 
transitions experienced by the Mennonite Brethren conference 
during the middle of the twentieth century. As noted above, many 
of the Russian Mennonite immigrants had experienced complete 
economic devastation during the Bolshevik revolution and its 
aftermath. The difficult pioneering conditions of western Canada 
were made worse by the economic depression of the 1930s. Many 
sought new economic opportunities in the cities and, as a result, 
the Mennonite Brethren became the most rapidly urbanized 
Mennonite group in Canada. The trend began as the proportion of 
Mennonite Brethren living in cities more than doubled between 
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1940 and 1960. By the early 1970s, more than half of Mennonite 
Brethren lived in urban centres. Urbanization brought more 
occupational diversity, but it also weakened the sense of community 
that had previously existed when Mennonites lived more agrarian, 
rural lifestyles. By the end of the twentieth century the majority of 
Mennonite Brethren had become comfortably middle-class, with 
some having become very wealthy. This new prosperity enabled 
the support of innumerable ministries in Canada and around the 
world, but affluence also brought the temptations of materialism 
and hedonism. 

Growth Through Persecution and Suffering 

Despite the strong sense of mission and evangelism that 
characterized Mennonite Brethren from the beginning, the most 
significant growth of the Mennonite Brethren Church in Canada 
between 1920 and 1950 came through immigration. Before the 
Bolshevik Revolution the Mennonite Brethren Church in Russia had 
grown rapidly through evangelism. Not only did other Mennonites 
join them, but work among the Russian population also resulted 
in the establishment and growth of Baptist congregations. 

The Bolshevik Revolution and the subsequent civil war, famine 
and persecution, prompted Mennonites to seek refuge elsewhere. 
The result of intense efforts of individuals such as Benjamin B. 
Janz, in Russia, and David Toews in Canada led to a mass migration 
of refugees to Canada between 1923 and 1930. In total about 
20,000 Mennonites came to Canada. Although the exact number 
will never be known, some estimate that between 20-25% of these 
immigrants were Mennonite Brethren. These immigrants generally 
became known as the Russlander (Russians), whereas the earlier 
1870s immigrants were referred to as Kanadier (Canadians). The 
cultural differences between the two groups did at times create 
misunderstanding and conflict. 

Most of the new Russlander immigrants initially settled in the 
agricultural communities on the prairies, often in communities 
where the earlier settlers had become established. Some settled in 
new communities or in urban centres such as Kitchener, Ontario, 
and Winnipeg, Manitoba. The economic difficulties of the 1930s 
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prompted some to settle in the Fraser Valley of British Columbia, 
from where they expanded to Vancouver and other areas. 

The suffering that these newly arrived immigrants had endured 
made a deep impact on them. Many of the Russltinder immigrants 
were deeply traumatized; not only had most lost their livelihoods 
and possessions, but many had also been brutalized and humiliated. 
Virtually everyone had lost family members; some had watched 
family members or neighbors being killed or tortured. Their 
experiences led them to a profound realization of how fragile life 
could be and how important the preservation of faith was. They 
were generally a well-educated and skilled people who were able, 
through hard work and frugal lifestyles, to reestablish themselves 
economically, although the depression of the 1930s made the 
pioneer period one of intense hardship. 

Despite the hardship and economic deprivation, these 
immigrants placed the highest value on creating a vibrant and 
healthy congregational life and on nurturing their young people 
in the faith. While their newly adopted homeland was one that 
cherished religious freedom and one that included many other 
Christians, they recognized that their young people would be faced 
with many temptations from which they had been protected in the 
relative isolation of their previous homeland. Some Mennonite 
Brethren leaders believed that preserving the use of the German 
language would be an important instrument for protecting their 
young people from some of the more insidious elements of the 
“worldly” climate around them. 

The 1920s immigrants who escaped the Soviet Union were the 
fortunate ones. They left many of their faith community behind 
who suffered even more intensely during the persecution and 
hardship of the 1930s and beyond. World War II created immense 
trauma and displacement for those who were left. When the 
temporary reprieve under the protection of the invading German 
army ended, large numbers were deported to the labor camps of 
the east and north where they were scattered and often succumbed 
to starvation and illness or were executed. Those who were able 
joined the trek to the west with the retreating German armies 
in an attempt to escape the advancing Soviet forces, hoping 
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to find refuge in the west. At the end of the war, however, the 
majority were repatriated to the Soviet Union to faee still more 
hardship. Those who escaped eventually became a third wave of 
migration from the former homeland. Almost 8,000 made Canada 
their home between 1947 and 1951. These were welcomed and 
supported by the Mennonites already here, including Mennonite 
Brethren. The immigrants expanded the membership numbers in 
congregations, the enrolments of the Bible schools and the Bible 
college in Winnipeg. 

Other immigrants also enriched and expanded the membership 
of Canadian congregations. Some came from countries in South 
America such as Paraguay and Brazil. In the latter part of the 
twentieth century, some came from countries in Asia such as 
Vietnam, Laos and India. Often they had experienced hardship 
and suffering that was similar to the suffering of those who came 
from the communist Soviet Union and this enabled them to 
develop common bonds of understanding. 

Education as Mission 

Foremost in the strategy of preserving and extending the faith 
were the many Bible schools that Mennonite Brethren established 
in the years prior to World War II. The idea for starting a Bible 
school in Canada was present among Mennonite Brethren as early 
as 1910, when Mennonite Brethren settlers in Saskatchewan, 
many of whom had come from the United States, began holding 
annual conferences. The discussions at these gatherings led to 
the formation of the first Mennonite Brethren Bible school at 
Herbert Saskatchewan in 1913 by John F. Harms, a prominent 
Bible teacher who came from Kansas. After several years, 
William Bestvater, who exemplified several trends among the 
early Canadian Mennonite Brethren, became the leader of the 
school. Although the school used German-language textbooks, 
his openness to using theological resources from the larger world 
of English-language evangelical Protestantism not only helped 
distribute the influence of dispensational premillennialism, but 
also legitimized the use of English in outreach and ministry. 

The impetus for Bible schools accelerated with the influx 
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of the 1920s immigrants. First was the Winkler Bible School 
(Peniel), which was founded by Abraham Unruh and two of his 
colleagues who had been teachers at the first Mennonite Brethren 
Bible school in Crimea of Russia, at Tschongrau. In 1925, shortly 
after his arrival in Canada, Unruh was asked to start the school 
which soon prospered and, for several decades, served as one 
of the foremost Canadian schools. The school emphasized the 
preparation of church workers for young people in Canada and 
also the preparation for missions abroad. Students at the school 
founded the Africa Mission Society under whose auspices the first 
missionaries to Africa, the Henry Bartsches, were commissioned in 
1932 to go to the Belgian Congo. The society was organized partly 
because of dissatisfaction with the General Conference Mission 
Board and its treatment of Canadian missionary candidates who, 
it was felt, were discriminated against when they applied to go 
into the mission fields. 

Other Bible schools followed in quick succession. Between 
1925 and 1940 at least fifteen Bible schools were founded, with 
several more in the next decade. All began either as educational 
extensions of a congregation or a group of congregations, or as 
the efforts of a group of like-minded individuals who formed a 
society to organize and promote a Bible school in their region. At 
the outset, the schools served predominantly rural constituencies, 
creating a kind of invisible link binding congregations together in 
a common cause. Advances in communication and transportation 
during the 1940s, and the growing economic burden created 
by what were, in many cases, redundant institutions only a few 
miles apart, helped precipitate a trend towards consolidation and 
amalgamation. Many of the smaller, more congregationally-based 
schools, closed and the survivors, particularly those located in 
close proximity to larger Mennonite Brethren congregations in 
regions with a large critical mass of members, served ever-larger 
geographical areas. By 1960, only four Mennonite Brethren Bible 
schools (one in each province) remained in western Canada. 
These were Winkler Bible Institute; Bethany Bible Institute (now 
Bethany College), started in 1927 in Hepburn, Saskatchewan; 
Alberta Mennonite Brethren Bible Institute, started in 1929 
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in Goaldale, Alberta; and Mennonite Brethren* Bible Institute, 
begun in 1936 in Abbotsford, British Columbia. While these 
Bible sehools were primarily intended to nurture the youth in 
the Mennonite Brethren congregations in the faith and ensure 
that they would remain loyal to their ehureh, they also had a 
very important role in preparing young people for outreach at 
home and abroad. An important aspect of outreach beyond their 
own people were the vacation Bible sehools, Sunday sehools, and 
other children’s ministries sponsored by the Bible sehools. A 
good example is Western Children’s Mission, organized by staff at 
Bethany College. Led by Jake H. Epp, this organization recruited 
and sent dozens of young people into rural communities across 
northern Saskatchewan to conduct vacation Bible schools for 
children. 

The Mennonite Brethren who came from Russia valued higher 
education, so it was not long before Canadian-born Mennonite 
Brethren began to recognize higher education as a significant 
means for gaining access to greater economic opportunities in 
Canada. The numerous Bible schools that were started by the 
Mennonite Brethren during the 1930s and 1940s to provide 
religious education for young people began to face stiff competition 
from six newly established Mennonite Brethren high schools, which 
many believed would enable access to university and professional 
education. These schools were less focused on training people for 
outreach and more concerned with the retention of young people 
who increasingly sought advanced levels of education in order 
to qualify for entrance to public universities. The Mennonite 
Brethren high sehools strengthened the cultural and religious 
ties of young people to their faith community. By the early 1950s 
the total number of students enrolled in Mennonite Brethren high 
schools was more than double the total Bible school enrolment. 

The preference for high school education on the part of young 
people coincided with a move towards more advanced theological 
education on the part of leaders in the denomination. In 1944 
the Canadian Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches 
established a degree-granting college, a “higher Bible school,” 
called Mennonite Brethren Bible College (MBBC). Prior to this 
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time most Canadians who wanted a more advanced level of 
education in the context of a church institution enrolled at Tabor 
College, a General Conference institution located in Hillsboro, 
Kansas. Frustrations about the number of Canadian students who 
remained in the United States, and a sense that their American 
counterparts exercised too much control over their cooperative 
programs and institutions, prompted Canadian Mennonite 
Brethren leaders to organize their own school. 

The new school was strategically located in Winnipeg, a 
metropolitan area of considerable significance for Canadian 
Mennonites and for western Canada in general. Abraham H. Unruh, 
until then the principal of Winkler Bible Institute, was called 
on to spearhead the new institution in Winnipeg. The declared 
purpose of this new school was to train Bible school teachers, 
missionaries, and church workers to fill positions of leadership 
in Bible schools, congregations and mission agencies. In three 
years it became the largest Mennonite Brethren theological 
school in Canada, By 1960, the enrolment at Mennonite Brethren 
Bible College equaled almost 50% of the total enrolment in the 
four Mennonite Brethren Bible schools in existence at the time. 
MBBC became the main institution for the training of Mennonite 
Brethren pastors and church workers as well as for missionaries 
and evangelists at home and abroad until the 1970s. The location 
of this school helped Winnipeg become a major centre of influence 
among Mennonite Brethren in Canada. 

Shortly after it began, the school began to offer a limited number 
of liberal arts courses. Some denominational leaders argued that 
the pastors of the future (particularly in urban congregations) 
would require a more general education than that offered by the 
Bible schools to keep pace with lay people in their congregations, 
and expressed frustration when they saw their best ministerial 
candidates attend American colleges and then not return to 
Canada. MBBC was positioned not only as a Canadian finishing 
school for individuals interested in professional ministry, but also 
as a Christian alternative for Mennonite Brethren young people 
who were interested in obtaining a university education. As an 
alternative to universities, the college was not so successful. 
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Bv 1965 the number of Mennonite Brethren young people 
attending universities was almost double that of the enrolment 
in Mennonite Brethren Bible schools and more than three times 
the enrolment of Mennonite Brethren Bible College. By 1972, 
more than 35% of Mennonite Brethren had acquired education 
beyond the high school level; a decade later this had increased 
to 48%. As Mennonite Brethren educational efforts became 
more regionalized, MBBC lost its status as a national school. It 
reopened as Concord College in 1992, and in 2000 joined with 
Menno Simons College and Canadian Mennonite Bible College to 
form Canadian Mennonite University. 

Over time, the schools operated by the Mennonite Brethren 
helped instill a high level of biblical literacy, a common religious 
experience, and an enthusiastic predisposition for participation 
in the life of the church that was an ongoing source of vitality and 
energy for local congregations. Over time they shaped the ethos 
of the entire denomination. But the schools were also catalysts 
for change—changes such as the use of the English language 
generally took place first among the young people in Mennonite 
Brethren schools, and what was permissible in the Bible schools 
and high schools eventually became common practice within 
congregations. 

The move towards a more professionalized ministry took 
another step forward in 1975 when the Canadian conference joined 
with their American counterparts in supporting the Mennonite 
Brethren Biblical Seminary (MBBS) located in Fresno, California. 
Geographical distance, and unfavorable currency exchange rates 
during the 1990s, made it difficult for many Canadians to attend 
the Fresno campus. In response, the seminary joined a seminary 
consortium called Associated Canadian Theological Schools 
(ACTS) on the campus of Trinity Western University in Langley, BC 
in 1999. ACTS is a partnership of five evangelical denominations 
working together to provide graduate theological education 
to their respective constituencies. In addition, MBBS helped 
organize the Winnipeg Centre for Ministry Studies together with 
four other Mennonite conferences. These two outlets raised the 
profile of MBBS in Canada and significantly increased the number 
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of Canadian Mennonite Brethren enrolled in MBBS seminary 
programs. 

Service as Mission 

Mennonite Brethren in Canada became engaged in many service 
ventures at the same time that they focused on nurturing their own 
faith community. The institutions and programs that developed 
were usually cooperative ventures with other Mennonite groups. 
Important among these were hospitals, which, although primarily 
intended to serve their own people, nevertheless intentionally 
and devotedly served wider communities. Eventually they became 
community hospitals funded by governments, although often 
governed and staffed in large part by Mennonites who gave these 
hospitals a distinctive ethos and reputation. Many Mennonite 
Brethren entered the service professions, particularly as doctors, 
nurses, and teachers. 

The largest service agency of Mennonites in North America is 
the Mennonite Central Committee (MCC), which the Mennonite 
Brethren have actively supported. MCC began in 1920 as a result of 
the efforts of Mennonites in North America to help their suffering 
brothers and sisters in the Soviet Union. Those who eventually 
escaped to make their home in Canada were very grateful and 
therefore anxious to help as other emergencies erupted, such 
as the refugee crisis after World War II. But before long MCC 
expanded its ministry dramatically both at home and abroad by 
becoming involved in humanitarian efforts in countries on behalf 
of people who did not necessarily have any prior connections with 
Mennonites. Natural disasters and wars in many regions became 
the focus of aid. “Service in the Name of Christ” was the motto for 
work among the hungry and the destitute worldwide. Mennonite 
Brethren not only contributed a great deal of material aid, but 
also sent many workers to areas in need. 

At the same time MCC also dramatically expanded its 
programs at home and in 1963 the Canadians began their own 
organization named MCC (Canada). Mennonite Brethren were 
major participants and contributors to MCC initiatives at local, 
provincial, national and international levels. These included prison 
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ministries, native ministries, mediation services, and other social 
services. MCC became a significant vehicle by which Mennonites 
in Canada addressed government on various issues. 

At the outset, Mennonite Disaster Service (MDS) was closely 
related to MCC, although in time it became quite independent. 
It focused prirparily on helping to provide relief to communities 
in North America that suffered from natural disasters such as 
tornadoes, hurricanes, and floods. Many Mennonite Brethren 
members volunteered for short terms of service in the United 
States and Canada. 

War, Peace and the State 

Mennonite Brethren in Canada, together with Mennonites 
and Anabaptists in previous centuries and around the world, 
have engaged in vigorous debates concerning issues of peace, 
war, and government. The various confessions of faith have all 
included statements pertaining to their distinctive theological 
understanding of these issues. 

In the early period, much of the agenda was carried forward 
from Mennonite Brethren experiences in Russia and the Soviet 
Union. The Russian government had imposed an alternative service 
program on the Mennonites in Russia during the 1870s. During 
peacetime this service generally involved a period of compulsory 
forestry service, which was largely funded by the Mennonites 
themselves. During World War I this was expanded when some 
Mennonites served in the medical corps of the army. They wished 
to be regarded as loyal citizens of the country, helping to save 
lives rather than destroy lives. When the Communist era of the 
Soviet Union began, such special privileges were withdrawn. 

Mennonites who arrived in Canada during the 1870s received 
a total exemption from military service. Those who arrived in the 
1920s, however, were told that they would be covered by more 
general legislation exempting members of the historic peace 
churches (this included Quakers and Brethren in Christ), but 
that alternative service might be required of them. 

With impending war in 1939, there was considerable confusion 
about whether or how Mennonites would be exempted from various 
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forms of service. Benjamin B. Janz, the Mennonite Brethren leader 
who was also the recognized leader of the 1920s immigrants, was 
in favor of alternative service that might include service in the 
medical corps. He worked hard to achieve such an agreement with 
the government. Other Mennonite groups were divided in their 
opinions: some were opposed to any form of service while others 
favored alternative service that did not involve any connections 
with the military. In the end, many Mennonite Brethren young 
men engaged in alternative service such as in forestry camps or 
in hospitals, while a smaller number served in the medical corps. 
Despite their church’s opposition, some even served in combatant 
roles in the army, creating situations that were deeply divisive 
within families and congregations. Often such individuals were 
excommunicated after their return. 

After the war the question of alternative service gradually 
faded into the background and other issues came to the fore. As 
the agenda of MGG shifted to broader peace and service issues, 
many Mennonite Brethren became more concerned about social 
issues. The term “nonresistance,” which was often understood as 
a synonym for “pacifism,” came to be replaced with other terms 
such as “peace,” “justice,” “nonviolent resistance,” and “social 
concern.” Some Mennonite Brethren came to regard the peace 
position as an optional “distinctive.” A degree of polarization 
developed between those w ho regarded evangelism as the highest 
priority for Christians, and others w ho considered involvement in 
peace and social concerns as integral to Christian diseipleship. 

Congregational Life 

Until the middle of the twentieth century, life in Mennonite 
Brethren congregations in Canada was relatively uniform and 
somewhat predictable. German-language worship services 
were regularly held on Sunday mornings and evenings, often 
supplemented by mid-week prayer meetings. Sunday school 
classes were generally only for children and young people while 
adults held prayer meetings or Bible studies. Frequently there 
were two sermons in the main worship service. 

Because of the large number of Russldnder , it was not until the 
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late 1950s and throughout the 1960s that Mennonite Brethren 
congregations made the transition from the use of German as the 
language of piety and religious practice to the use of English. By 
the 1940s, many Mennonite Brethren young people had received 
their primary school education in English-language public schools, 
and some of their Bible school training in the English language. 
Linguistic transitions within congregations followed soon after 
despite the resistance on the part of some who tried to make a 
link between the German language and the Christian faith, and 
who thought that retention of the German language could be a 
useful barrier against the intrusion of “worldly” influences. Such 
changes were often divisive, but by the late 1960s English had 
become the dominant language in most Mennonite Brethren 
congregations. The change symbolized the degree to which the 
Mennonite Brethren had adapted to the larger national culture. 

The language issue changed the way Mennonite Brethren 
congregations organized their worship services. As the language 
transition was taking place during the 1960s one sermon might 
be preached in German and another in English. Eventually single 
English sermons became the norm, although some congregations 
started dual services. Most congregations had a multiple 
ministry, with one lead minister who was not salaried. As levels 
of education increased, salaried pastors gradually replaced the 
lead minister. Itinerant ministers were also appointed to visit 
various congregations. This helped to keep the bonds between 
congregations in different regions strong. 

Women developed their own ministries usually in the form of 
sewing circles or women’s missionary societies. They sponsored 
projects that helped support missionaries abroad, furnish local 
congregations, provide food for Bible school kitchens, and meet 
other local needs. 

Young people were served by special programs developed 
for them. Church choirs were a significant way for them to 
contribute in public worship services in the church. Children’s 
and youth summer camps were begun in most provinces as a way 
of ministering to Mennonite Brethren youth, but increasingly also 
as a way of reaching out beyond to other people. 
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Radio broadcasts were sponsored in many areas, sometimes by 
individual congregations, in an attempt to reach people outside 
their own ethnic boundaries. There were special efforts directed 
to German-speaking groups as well as to those who were too 
infirm to attend regular services. But many efforts were directed 
to the English-speaking population. Unfortunately, because most 
of the services in Mennonite congregations were in German until 
around 1960, many of the converts from the various Mennonite 
Brethren evangelistic efforts did not feel at home in Mennonite 
Brethren congregations and joined other denominations such as 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance, Evangelical Free, or one of 
several Baptist options. 

Particularly helpful in bringing a sense of unity and identity 
to Mennonite Brethren congregations throughout Canada 
were several publications. The German-language Mennonitische 
Rundschau and the Zionsbote both had their origins in the 
United States, although the former moved to Winnipeg in 1923 
and eventually became a Mennonite Brethren paper. In 1960 
the Canadian Mennonite Brethren started their own English- 
language paper, The Mennonite Brethren Herald , which continues 
to be published. This magazine has been an important means of 
communication and a forum in which to discuss tough questions. 
Eventually periodicals in other languages such as French and 
Chinese were also begun. 

Church, Society, and Culture 

The decade of the 1960s was a time of enormous change in 
North America in general, and for western Canada in particular. 
Technological advances in transportation and communication, 
along with a post-World War II economic boom, made the vastness 
of the prairies less formidable for its inhabitants and helped create 
new metropolitan centres. As incoming immigrants who were 
trying to build a new life, the Mennonite Brethren experienced 
the changes taking place in the region as the infrastructure for a 
modern society was gradually being built. The movement of the 
Mennonite Brethren from being a largely rural, German-speaking 
ethnic sub-culture within the larger immigrant ethnic population 
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of western Canada, to becoming an English-speaking, increasingly 
urban, multicultural community mirrored many of the broader 
patterns of change taking place in the region. 

In addition to urbanization, language transitions, education, 
and an increasingly professionalized ministry, another telling 
example of the acculturation experienced by the Mennonite 
Brethren from mid-centurv onwards was their growing interest in 
exerting influence within the political arena. Like other Mennonite 
groups, the Mennonite Brethren historically discouraged 
participation in politics. Over time the generally negative attitude 
towards involvement in government gradually changed. At first 
political activism on the part of the Mennonite Brethren was 
focused primarily on preserving the privilege of exemption from 
military conscription. By the 1960s, Mennonite Brethren began 
to consider the church’s “prophetic role in relation to the state,” 
and periodically even issued letters to government on topics such 
as Middle East conflicts, and various relief efforts. 

Perhaps the most notable change has been the increase in 
partisan political involvement. A small number of Mennonite 
Brethren began running for public office during the 1920s, but 
a dramatic increase took place around mid-eentury as a growing 
number of candidates from Mennonite Brethren congregations 
began to run for public office at municipal, provincial and federal 
levels on behalf of a range of political parties. Many have been 
elected; at least two, the Hon. Jake Epp (Conservative Party) and 
the Hon. Raymond Chan (Liberal Party), have served as federal 
cabinet ministers, and one (Brad Wall) became the Premier of 
Saskatchewan in the 2007 provincial election. 

Evangelical Protestantism 

The early and ongoing influence of pietism among the Mennonite 
Brethren in Russia with its stress on a personal salvation 
experience, along with a thorough biblicism and strong emphasis 
on missions, created a natural compatibility with the priorities 
of evangelical Protestants in North America. Although somewhat 
separated from other evangelical Protestant denominations in 
Canada during the first half of the twentieth century by linguistic 
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and cultural differences, it did not take long before this affinity 
resulted in contact and an appreciative borrowing of resources 
during the 1940s and 1950s. In addition to the influence of radio 
broadcasts and the Christian literature distributed by evangelical 
organizations, the numerous Mennonite Brethren Bible schools in 
particular served as conduits through which evangelical Protestant 
theological ideas and practices were disseminated throughout the 
denomination. This compatibility, together with the significant 
degree of contact, borrowing of resources and involvement, 
gradually evolved into a remarkably close association with the 
larger evangelical Protestant community in Canada during the 
second half of the century. 

The decade of the 1960s marked an important watershed 
not only for the Mennonite Brethren (as noted above), but also 
for evangelical Protestants in Canada in general. As evangelical 
Protestants became more affluent and better educated, they 
began to feel less like estranged outsiders in Canadian culture, 
and more like cultural insiders with a sense of responsibility for 
the character of Canadian society. As the different denominational 
groups that made up the evangelical mosaic emerged from their 
respective enclaves they began to discover one another, creating 
a network of interlocking institutions comprised of a mutually 
supportive fellowship of organizations and individuals. The gradual 
identification on the part of the Mennonite Brethren with the 
larger evangelical Protestant network coincided with a maturing 
sense of self-confidence. The desire to be an integral part of a 
larger multi-denominational evangelical network in Canada was 
marked more formally by their participation in the formation of 
the Evangelical Fellowship of Canada, an organization started in 
1964 to further the collective social action interests of evangelical 
Protestants. 

The response to the ongoing Mennonite Brethren openness to 
non-Mennonite theological influences and cooperation with those 
outside of the peace tradition has been mixed. It contributed 
substantially towards what J.B. Toews called, “an awakening 
effect” among young people, and a surge of missionary vision and 
commitment during the first half of the twentieth century. But it 
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also left the denomination with an ongoing legacy of ambivalence 
with regard to its identity as a faith community and its place 
within the larger Mennonite world. Conflict sometimes occurred 
as denominational leaders looked for an appropriate response to 
the question of how to relate to transdenominational evangelical 
organizations and institutions. Following a leadership change 
in 1964, Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary responded by 
articulating a dual Anabaptist-evangelical theological identity. 
The maintenance of an Anabaptist identity has helped nourish 
a vision for the Church as a community, the necessity of serving 
those in need in the name of Christ, and an ethical seriousness. 

In comparison to their Mennonite Brethren counterparts in 
the United States, the Mennonite Brethren in Canada have played 
a much more prominent role in the development and life of 
transdenominational evangelical institutions and organizations. 
Examples of Mennonite Brethren individuals who have assumed 
significant leadership positions include Henry Hildebrand as the 
first principal of Briercrest Schools, Victor Adrian as president of 
Tyndalc College and Seminary (formerly Ontario Bible College 
and Theological Seminary), Harold Jantz as founding editor of 
ChristianWeek , a bi-weekly tabloid, and John Redekop, longtime 
participant with Evangelical Fellowship of Canada including a time 
as president during the 1990s. In addition, Mennonite Brethren 
have supported innumerable evangelical agencies in Canada such 
as Youth for Christ, World Vision, Power to Change, Athletes in 
Action, Crises Pregnancy Centres, Canadian Food Grains Bank, 
Samaritan’s Purse, Canadian Institute of Linguistics, InterVarsity 
Christian Fellowship, Focus on the Family Canada, Trinity Western 
University, and many, many others. The more prominent presence 
of Mennonite Brethren in Canadian evangelicalism is due in 
part to the fact that Mennonites in Canada comprise a larger 
proportion of Protestant demographics than is the case in the 
United States (attendance in Mennonite congregations in Canada 
represents about 7.5% of the total attendance in all Protestant 
denominations). It may also be that Mennonites in Canada 
have found Canadian evangelicalism to be less nationalistic 
and militaristic, more theologically diverse, and therefore more 
compatible compatriots. 
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Broadening Horizons: Intentional and Aggressive Outreach 

Due to intentional and aggressive outreach initiatives, and the 
inclusive environment created by Canada’s official policy of 
multiculturalism, the demographics of the Mennonite Brethren 
church in Canada is much different today than one hundred 
years ago. After several decades of more arm’s length evangelistic 
strategies such as radio broadcasts, camps, vacation Bible schools, 
etc., the transition of Mennonite Brethren members to cities 
prompted new urban church planting efforts. At first, these new 
church plants were focused inwardly as the denomination used 
them as a part of a strategy for retaining its own members who had 
moved to urban centres, but eventually the horizons broadened as 
congregations began thinking about new ways to do evangelism. 
When the interdenominational Canadian Congress on Evangelism 
was held in Ottawa in 1970, the Mennonite Brethren were one of 
the best-represented groups. 

An outstanding example of broadening horizons developed 
because of unanticipated developments abroad, rather than 
because of a carefully planned strategy of outreach in Canada. In 
1960 most of the missionaries in the Belgian Congo were forced 
to return to North America because of the revolution the country 
was experiencing. They had developed fluency in the French 
language and it seemed natural for them to look to Quebec as 
a potential field of missions. Ernest and Lydia Dyck were among 
those to be evacuated from the Belgian Congo and became 
pioneer missionaries in Quebec. At the time the province was 
experiencing its “Quiet Revolution,” which significantly reduced 
the Roman Catholic Church’s influence in Quebec culture and 
politics. The spiritual vacuum created by the wide-scale rejection 
of the Roman Catholic Church created new opportunities for other 
denominations. The first congregation was organized in 1964 
and in the next twenty years a very fruitful ministry developed. 
TWelve Mennonite Brethren congregations were started by the 
end of the 1980s. The Quebec Conference of Mennonite Brethren 
Churches was founded in 1983 and in 1984 it joined the Canadian 
Conference. In 1976 a Bible school (Institut Biblique Laval , now 
Ecole de theologie evangelique de Montreal ) was founded. Later a 
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periodical, Le Lien , was begun and the Quebec Conference also 
began its own camp, called Camp Peniel. 

The cultural transitions experienced by the Mennonite 
Brethren in Canada during the 1950s and 1960s signaled the 
gradual transition from a Russian-German ethnicity towards a 
more Canadian ethnicity. In 1971, multiculturalism was declared 
the official policy of Canada, and the federal government began to 
support the preservation of heritage languages and the activities 
of ethno-cultural communities. Mennonites suddenly had new 
reasons to remember and celebrate their Russian-German 
traditions. This precipitated new discussions about the nature of 
Mennonite identity: Is “Mennonite” an ethnic or a religious label 
or both? Some claimed that the term was a hindrance and an 
obstacle to church growth. Others felt that it was an important 
facet of the denomination’s theological identity. One catalyst for 
such discussions was the book, A People Apart: Ethnicity and the 
Mennonite Brethren , written by John Redekop in 1987. In it, he 
advocated changing the name of the denomination, a suggestion 
that was never implemented. 

While some debated the nature of “Mennonite” ethnicity 
during the 1980s, church evangelism leaders began searching 
for new outreach strategies. During the next two decades the 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren became increasingly multicultural. 
The increased ethnic and cultural diversity came about as leaders 
began strategically targeting specific areas of Canada, the growing 
number of visible minority communities and youth. In 1984 the 
Board of Evangelism began publishing Evangelism Canada. It 
was strongly influenced by the “scientific” methods of the church 
growth movement led by people such as Donald McGavran and 
C. Peter Wagner. The Mennonite Brethren in British Columbia in 
particular allocated significant resources towards an aggressive 
church planting campaign. During the last decade of the twentieth 
century, the British Columbia Conference doubled the number 
of congregations. A significant proportion of this growth came 
through establishing or adopting congregations made up of recent 
immigrants from a variety of ethnic groups including Chinese, 
Vietnamese, Punjabi, Laotian, Arabic, Persian, Indonesian, and 
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Korean. Guiding Mennonite Brethren 
church planting during this period 
was the controversial “homogeneous 
unit principle,” which suggested that 
people become Christians most easily 
when they do not need to cross racial 
or linguistic barriers. 

By far the largest non-white 
Mennonite Brethren group is the 
Chinese with the majority found in 
the greater Vancouver area. Since the 
formal organization of the first Chinese 
congregation in 1977, at least a dozen 
more have been started to reach out 
to the successive waves of Chinese 
immigrants who came to Canada 
in the latter part of the twentieth 
century. The task of leadership within 
these congregations was complicated 
as congregations tried to integrate 
more recently arrived, predominately 
Mandarin-speaking immigrants, older 
first-generation, mostly Cantonese¬ 
speaking immigrants, and second 
and third generation Canadian- 
born English-speaking Chinese. 
The difficulties surrounding the 
transition to English in this ethnic 
group are remarkably similar to those 
experienced by the German-speaking 
Mennonite Brethren immigrants from 
Russia. The Chinese congregations 
have demonstrated their commitment 
to missions by sending several pastors 
to do church planting among the 
Chinese diaspora living in Venezuela. 

The realization that most of 


Enoch and Grace Wong— 
Church Planters 

On September 24, 2000, more than 
three hundred people of the Pacific 
Grace churches hosted a celebration 
to commemorate the twenty years 
of leadership of Enoch and Grace 
Wong and the six Pacific Grace 
churches that they have established 
in British Columbia. That’s right-six 
churches all bearing the same name, 
but in different locations: Burnaby, 
Port Moody (2), Vancouver, North 
Vancouver and South Vancouver. The 
occasion coincided with the thirty- 
fifth wedding anniversary of Enoch 
and Grace and the seventy-fifth 
birthday of Rev. Wong. 

After graduation from the Hong 
Kong Alliance Bible Seminary 
in 1962, Enoch Wong began his 
ministry at the Cheung Chau Peak 
Alliance Church and the Scripture 
Union of Hong Kong. In 1980 Enoch 
began as pastor of the Vancouver 
Pacific Grace Mennonite Brethren 
Church, which then was a small 
congregation of thirty members. 
Pastor Wong reorganized the 
ministries of the church, developed 
new fellowships, Sunday school, 
Gospel camps and challenged the 
congregation with the vision of 
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mission and church planting. After 
seven years the congregation had 
grown to a membership of 155. 

However, that was just the 
beginning. Wong formally retired 
in 1987 and was succeeded 
by Rev. David Chan. In reality 
Enoch and Grace only nominally 
retired. They continued to assist 
in the establishing ot the daughter 
churches. The prospect of Hong 
Kong being transferred from 
British control back to the People’s 
Republic of China and the Tiananmen 
massacres of 1989 resulted in a large 
influx of Chinese immigrants into the 
Vancouver area. The opportunities 
were great and the Wongs were only 
too ready to assist in establishing the 
other five congregations. 

One of the major strengths of 
Enoch and Grace has been their 
emphasis on Bible studies. In 
their twenty-plus years of ministry 
with Pacific Grace, they have led 
numerous Bible study groups. 

The Wongs also worked hard at 
mentoring semiinary smdents 
and new pastors. Many members 
of the six Pacific Grace churches 
were taught and cared for by the 
Wongs. Among them, are at least 
five pastoral couples now working 


the population growth in Canada 
was taking place in urban centers 
prompted the Canadian Conference 
Board of Evangelism to launch an 
ambitious new outreach strategy in 
1998 called the Key Cities Initiative. 
The plan called for one new city to be 
targeted for church planting every two 
years for a ten-year period. Each city 
would stay in the program for at least 
five years. Each new city initiative 
was launched at the invitation of a 
prov incial conference. Mission Calgary 
was identified in 1998, Love Toronto in 
2000, Rendez-vous Montreal in 2002, 
Ignite Vancouver in 2004, and Dream 
Manitoba and Harvest Saskatchewan in 
2006. In its first decade, the program 
served as a catalyst for starting more 
than twenty new congregations. 

The commitment to sharing 
the gospel of Jesus Christ as good 
news for all people has resulted in 
considerable ethnic diversity within the 
denomination - Mennonite Brethren 
in Canada worship in more than twenty 
languages. Nevertheless, new debates 
are taking place about the nature of 
denominational multieulturalism: 
some leaders prefer congregations 
in which ethnic homogeneity is 
preserved, while others suggest that 
congregations are the appropriate 
place to promote a greater mixing and 
crossing of cultural boundaries. This 
has prompted some urban Mennonite 
Brethren congregations in centres 
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such as Vancouver to be intentionally 
“intereultural.” Despite the ethnic 
diversity that now exists within 
Mennonite Brethren congregations; 
the same ethnic diversity cannot yet 
be seen within the denomination’s 
leadership structures. 

Mennonite Brethren in Canada are 
celebrating approximately 122 years of 
existence in Canada at the time of the 
150th anniversary of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church. Membership 
numbers have grown to about 35,000 
in more than 240 congregations, and 
the Mennonite Brethren Conference is 


in various churches and Christian 
organizations? 

The celebration of Enoch and 
Grace Wong’s twenty years in 
ministries ended with testimonies 
from both of them. Grace was a 
nurse in Hong Kong before coming 
to Canada and also taught in a 
nursing school for several years. 

She remarked: “I am proud of my 
contributions in the nursing career. 
However, the twenty years of pastoral 
ministries are much more memorable 


the third largest MB conference in the than the thirty-eight years of nursing 

world. Although some congregations work. Nursing for the soul is 

are reticent about identifying definitely a much more vital job than 

themselves as Mennonite Brethren nursing for the physical body alone.” 

for fear of being associated with a 
particular German-Russian ethnicity Joseph Kwan 

and beeause of a general decline in Adapted from For 

denominational loyalty, there are also Everything a Season, 172. 

signs of a new appreciation for the rich 
legacy of the past and an emerging sense 

that Mennonite Brethren have something unique to contribute to 
Canadian society, to the Anabaptist/Mennonite community, and 
to the evangelical Protestant community in Canada. At its best, 
the Canadian Mennonite Brethren understanding of mission is 
imbued with a passion for spiritual wholeness and individual piety 
combined with a deep concern for the physical and social welfare 
of the nation and of the entire world. 




The Mennonite Brethren Church in 

Mexico 1 


Hugo Zorrilla and Harold Ens 


D espite the faet that Mexico and the United States are 
neighbors, it wasn’t until 1950 that missionary work began 
in Mexico. It was Isaac Goertz who first became interested 
in such a venture. He had relatives in the German Mennonite 
colonies that had emigrated from Canada between 1922 and 1927. 
They belonged to the Old Colony and Sommerfelder groups that 
established themselves in the states of Chihuahua and Durango. 

From the Mennonite Colonies to the Mexican People: 1950-1960 

Work in the Mennonite colonies was not easy. A farm was 
purchased by the MB Board of Trustees in Nuevo Ideal, Durango, 
so that David H. Toews could enter as an immigrant and establish 
relationships with the German Mennonites. A private clinic was 
also purchased where the work of missionary Edna Thiessen began 
in 1950. The ministry did not develop as hoped and there was 
considerable opposition to the work of the missionaries who were 
viewed as a threat to the values of the Old Colony Mennonites. 

Although the missionaries found that the Mexicans were more 
ready to listen to the message of the gospel than the people of 
the Old Colony, work among native Mexicans was difficult. Not 
only were Mexicans predominantly Catholic but since the 1914 
revolution the Mexican state had regulations restricting the entry 
of foreigners, including missionaries. Working with the Mexicans 
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brought legal complications and in 1953 the missionaries were 
ordered to leave Mexican territory. 

In order to fulfill the government’s legal requirements and work 
among the Mexicans without legal sanctions, the missionaries 
founded the Socieclcicl cle la Amistad in 1955. Francisco Briones 
was named head of the organization and in many villages in the 
state of Durango there were small groups of believers. A Bible 
institute that enrolled as many as thirty students was formed. 
The venture promised a bright future for this important work. 
In 1954 and 1955 there was a significant growth in the number 
of pastors subsidized by the Board of Missions and Services 
(BOMAS), including Anatolio Amaya of Nuevo Ideal, I. M. Alaniz 
of Piedras Negras, Coahuila, German Contreras of San Miguel de 
Camargo, Santiago Galindo of Pinos Altos, Manuel Soria of Benito 
Juarez, and Victor Gonzalez of Esfuerzos Unidos. In this first 
decade the outreach work was done in the small towns. The image 
projected by the missionary program was a paternalistic one that 
had an American style of buying properties and paying pastors’ 
salaries. The institute ended up closing because foreigners were 
not permitted to teach. Unfortunately, the leaders inside the 
congregations were not yet ready to assume responsibility for the 
church. 

A different case was the ministry of I. M. Alaniz in Piedras 
Negras, Coahuila. He was of Methodist background, but adopted 
a Mennonite Brethren identity. He worked aggressively to 
evangelize the town and established an active church while being 
directly subsidized by BOMAS. This situation changed when the 
mission agency decided to leave Piedras Negras in 1962 and left 
Pastor Alaniz at liberty to join another mission. 

In 1959 and 1960 there were no missionaries, but the work 
developed well in various towns. Some missionaries lived near the 
border in the United States and did missionary work from there 
along with many other evangelical missions. 

From Enthusiasm to Abandonment: 1961-1970 

The laws of Mexico forced changes in the way foreigners operated. 
The foreigners did not always know how to function in Mexican 
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territory and did not fully appreciate that foreign citizens needed 
formal permission to work in Mexico. Nor did BOMAS know how 
to operate under circumstances in which the state was formally 
secular but essentially identified with a Catholic and Mestiza 
culture. Another organization had to be created (sociedcid civil) 
so that the clinic could continue functioning. Soon conflicting 
interests and other issues created problems among the members 
of these societies. 

In 1963 the Conference of Evangelical Churches of the 
Mennonite Brethren in Mexico was formed, and in 1964 BOMAS 
ceded the mission properties to the Mexican conference. The 
work expanded to many additional villages and various states. 
However, coordination and normal development of the work was 
difficult. 

Another strategic change in the missionary philosophy was to 
take the mission to the cities. In 1961 Dan and Eleanor Petker 
began work in the city of Durango and four years later work in 
Monterrey began. In 1968 two missionary couples, Willie and 
Betty Heinrichs and Richard and Delores Wiens, began work in 
Guadalajara. 

The Mennonite colonies did not respond to the missionary 
effort with much interest. The Mexican congregations were 
scattered over a wide area covering an immense territory between 
the states of Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leon, Coahuila and into Durango 
as well as into Jalisco. The work was not consolidated, nor was 
a program of Mexican biblical training developed. Without a 
strong, well-trained leadership, the work was unsuccessful. The 
Mennonite ministry was not able to put their plans into action. 

Why was Guadalajara chosen for urban work in 1969? Perhaps 
BOMAS wanted to begin a work in Mexico with a less paternalistic 
missionary approach. Perhaps it was an answer to the frustrations 
experienced in the north in earlier years. 

Little by little BOMAS seemed to lose clear direction and 
missionaries were scattered over a wide area, which did not allow 
for the consolidation or maturation of the congregations. In 1969 
the clinic in Nuevo Ideal was closed and BOMAS, faced with many 
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conflicts and tensions, decided to withdraw missionaries and 
leave Mexico. 

A New Beginning: 1970-1983 

The work in Guadalajara gave new life to the mission. Leslie and 
Erlene Mark had been working in Mexico for many years with a 
more sensitive approach, taking the uniqueness of the Mexican 
culture into account. They became missionaries with BOMAS, 
and their experiences encouraged and strengthened the ministry 
of the Wienses who stayed in Mexico on an independent basis. 

For some time the Let Uniclct congregation signified a different 
kind of model of Mennonite testimony in Guadalajara. Later, more 
missionaries were sent to Guadalajara, but they did not remain 
for long. Juan Arjona, Dale Braum, Ileidy Reimer, and Walter and 
Amelia Preza lent their talents and as a result two congregations 
in Guadalajara were formed: Let Uniclct and El Cctmino. 

Continued Uncertainty: 1984-2002 

In 1990 there were two congregations in Guadalajara and one 
in Queretaro. No national Mennonite Brethren conference or 
organization existed. At least three methods of working in Mexico 
continued: BOMAS in Guadalajara, California ministries directed 
toward Baja California, and efforts from across the border in Texas 
in cooperation with BOMAS. 

Although there were some 200 MB members in Mexico in 1990, 
they were dispersed in ten congregations and in four separate 
states: Baja California, Jalisco, Queretaro, and Tamaulipas. 
During the 1990s several other efforts were made to plant MB 
congregations in other cities. A Mexican couple from Guadalajara 
moved to the city of Leon and was able to plant a church. For a 
time an MB mission associate and a variety of short-term teams 
assisted in this effort, but the church became unstable when the 
pastor left. Another Mexican MB couple from Guadalajara moved 
to the city of Queretaro for work reasons and began a Bible 
study that appeared to have potential to develop into a church. 
An MBMSI couple with experience in Colombia was appointed 
to take over the work. It prospered for a time, but eventually 
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it declined. Three small congregations emerged on the Texas 
border as a result of outreach from congregations in Texas. Three 
congregations also emerged in Baja California, but difficulties led 
to the disintegration of these congregations by 2000. The extensive 
territory, with the cultural limitations of the missionaries, the 
reduced number of leaders in the ministry, and the absence of a 
training program for leaders, made the coordination of the work 
in Mexico complicated and often short-lived. 

In 1992 Robert and Anne Thiessen were sent by St. Ann’s 
Community Church in Ontario to work among unreaehed 
indigenous people of southern Mexico. The Thiessens spent 
their first three years concentrating on language learning and 
acculturation. The subsequent years were spent in three areas on 
the edges of the tribal regions of the MLxtec Indians. Learning 
continued to be a primary occupation, with the added blessing 
of sharing the gospel in their tonal language and discipling some 
leaders towards autonomous responses to God. A few fellowships 
began in the regions of Guerrero, the state in which the Thiessens 
lived, mostly through the dispersion of these people looking for 
work and coming into contact with the Spanish church. The 
Mixtec people were still waiting for the New Testament in their 
own language, because at this point they only had the Gospel of 
Luke. The small handful of congregations among the one hundred 
thousand Mixtecs of Guerrero have been exposed to the dominant 
Spanish culture and struggle with understanding God’s revelation 
as transmitted through a foreign medium. This skewed their 
own response, and as a result very few of these congregations 
reproduced. The people group is highly traditional-animist, 
borrowing a few external elements from the Roman Catholic 
Church. They have not been very receptive to the evangelical 
church. The Thiessens remain there exploring ways of living and 
sharing the gospel. 

The net result is that over a period of more than fifty years, 
more than a dozen local groups of MB believers were established 
by MB mission efforts. However, few of them ever became fully 
indigenous with Mexican leadership supported locally. Even those 
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that did become established for a time gradually declined until only 
two or three could be considered organized MB congregations. 

A New Vision: 2001-2010 

In 2001-2002, a joint review of the MB work in Mexico was 
carried out by representatives of ICOMB and MBMSI. The vision 
for a stronger MB conference of churches in Mexico resulted in 
sending a team of missionaries to Guadalajara in 2003 with a 
focus on planting a middle class church there, combined with a 
strong effort on training leaders. In 2005 the team was joined 
by Trevor and Joan Godard, veteran missionaries from Canada 
with experience in Colombia. Later Jennifer Schmidt and Sandra 
Plctt also arrived. Their intention was to form a mission-training 
center in Guadalajara for Mexican youth and for young adults 
from other Latin countries. Today there is a renewed effort to 
plant congregations, disciple believers, and to train leaders. The 
work continues to be centered in Guadalajara, with evangelism 
and church planting teams working in surrounding areas. 

Today the Mennonite Brethren church is active in two regions 
in Mexico: the north east corner in the states of Tamaulipas and 
Coahuila (bordering Texas); and the western state of Jalisco in 
the city of Guadalajara. 

Guadalajara is considered one of the nation’s most important 
cities. MBMSI has established three congregations that are 
continuing to develop. The RETO International Church, formerly 
called United Church of Guadalajara, was MBMSI’s first church 
plant and is currently under the leadership of Alfredo Beltran of 
Colombia. The church has an average Sunday attendance of over 
fifty people. 

The Good Shepherd Church was planted by MBMSI missionary 
Walter Preza, followed by Emilio Iriiguez. TWo services are 
conducted each Sunday with approximately forty to fifty people 
in attendance. 

The third church plant, House of God, was formed under 
the leadership of the late Ben Wedel,. Ben’s vision to plant a 
church in this neighborhood continues with a strong presence 
and a new awakening in the congregation. The House of God is 
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currently under the leadership of Pastor Ismael Ramirez and has 
a congregation of over seventy people. 

T\vo congregations exist in Tamaulipas; one in the city of 
Reynosa, and the other in a village called Maguelles. These 
congregations have a pastoral presence and are in the process 
of being recognized as established congregations. The formation 
of these congregations in the early 1970s was a direct result of 
the God-inspired work of the Mennonite Brethren in southern 
Texas, in particular the Texas mission in La Grulla. The Maguelles 
church is located in a rural setting and has a small congregation 
consisting of fifteen to twenty people. 

The missionary efforts of MBMSI have also resulted in one 
congregation in the state of Coahuila, located in the city of 
Piedras Negras, close to the border of Eagle Pass, Texas. Due to the 
passing of Pastor Alaniz, the church has gone through difficulties 
and presently it is under the leadership of his daughter, Esmeralda 
Alaniz, and her family. They are praying that this too will become 
an established church. 

The MB Church in Mexico appears to be entering a new era. 
There is a renewed commitment to the work and a strong faith 
that God will prosper the work and that the Church will grow in 
numbers and in maturity. 


Notes 

1 Most of the material in this chapter is compiled from unpublished manuscripts 

by Hugo Zorrilla, "Panama and Mexico," and Harold Ens, "Forty Years of Change in MB 
Mission"2006. Used by permission. Additional material was provided by MBMSI. 




The Mennonite Brethren Church in 

Panama 1 


Hugo Zorrilla and Harold Ens 


The Mennonite Brethren ehureh in Panama began as an extension 
and outgrowth of the early mission work among the Ghoeo 
Indians in Colombia. Between 1955 and 1957, while in Colombia, 
Jacob Loewen and David Wirsche began linguistic work with the 
Wounaan Indians of the Choco. The intent was to evangelize 
some 20,000 Chocoes who began to immigrate to Panama, where 
4,000 had already settled. Because the Catholic Church had 
claimed the Choeo region as “mission territory” according to the 
church’s concordat with the Colombian government, the work of 
Protestant missionaries was hindered. New possibilities for work 
emerged after the Indian migration toward the Darien, Panama. 
Loewen and Wirsche began an outreach effort along the Jaque 
River. The story of their early work has been described as a “non¬ 
resident missionary” approach to mission. 

After considerable deliberation by the Board of Missions and 
Services (BOMAS), work in Panama began without concern for 
the arbitrary border divisions between the two countries. In 1957 
conversations were begun with two missionary organizations, 
the Four Square and the New Tribes Mission, which were already 
working in the Darien. Then, in 1959, the Loewens and Wirsches 
conducted a literacy workshop with a group of individuals from 
the Wounaan and the Embera tribes in their respective languages, 
Wounmeu and Embera. This gave them a sense of dignity, because 
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they now could read in their own language as well as Spanish, and 
they learned the Bible in the process. The need for a Christian 
testimony among black Panamanians was also evident in the 
villages such as those on the Jaque River of the Darien, where a 
congregation began in 1961. From there the gospel spread to the 
Wounaan communities on the Chitola and Tuira rivers. 

Jacob Loewen immediately began his work of translating 
the Gospel of Mark, while David Wirsche began a pilot literacy 
program among the adult Indians. It is interesting to note that 
from the beginning the work in Panama had some very special 
characteristics. On the one hand, BOMAS did not approach 
the work paternalistically, perhaps because their missionary 
strategies had to relate to the context of a population with an 
almost unknown culture. On the other hand, the Panamanian 
government was suspicious of all Americans because the Canal 
Zone was considered to be a symbol of American colonialism and 
aboriginal leaders kept a close eye on any decision that affected 
the cultural autonomy of the Darien. Previous efforts set down 
the basis for a more indigenous, less paternalistic missionary 
work where the Indians were active subjects of their own culture. 
Furthermore, the government’s Spanish literacy program did not 
have much success, but rather alienated the Indians from their 
own culture. 

The earlier experiences in Colombia taught the missionaries 
various lessons. Permission was sought and obtained from the 
Panamanian government for a literacy program that would 
not destroy the aboriginal cultures. The literacy and teaching 
programs led the missionaries to prepare a group of leaders 
who would become teachers in their own villages. In fact, the 
missionaries did not remain in the region for long, nor was a 
paternalistic relationship to the people of the Darien set up. In 
this sense, the missionary work took on a more sensitive cultural 
and anthropological approach, based on the assumption that the 
aboriginals themselves were best equipped to work among their 
own people. This very basic and elemental principle had been 
ignored in other countries. Because of the characteristics of the 
work, the missionary ministry was specialized and limited. The 
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missionary presence in the villages consisted more of consultations 
and attempts to learn the language. 

The program for teaching the Indians to read in their own 
language began with Bible stories. Among the students were 
David Rano, Arnovio Salio, Maurico Panezo, Cornelio Cabrera, 
Aureliano Sabugara, Serapio Tacomo, Carpio Dorisaben, Elicio 
Caisano, Lorenzo Paripari, and Daniel Osorio y Jesus Reyes. 
These individuals represented the communities of Jaque, Yaviza, 
El Mamey, Lucas and immigrants of Noanama from Choco, 
Colombia. 

In 1960 a leader from Jaque, Aureliano Sabugara, came to 
Hillsboro, Kansas, to help Jacob Loewen proofread and improve 
the translation of the Gospel of Mark and Acts 1-15. When he 
returned he became a leader and organized a new congregation 
with thirty-three believers. This congregation sent missionaries 
to Colombia to reach other Indians with the gospel. 

Many families had immigrated from the Choeo to the Darien 
and now could be reached with the gospel. Such was the ease of 
nineteen Wounaan families who had established themselves on 
the banks of the Chitola River. Another congregation developed 
there through the testimony of the believers from El Mamey and 
missionary Glenn Pruntv. 

In 1962, thanks to the ministry of the Pruntys, a concern 
developed regarding evangelization of the Latin and Black 
Panamanians in Spanish. Linder indigenous leaders the Christian 
community spread to places such as Chitola, Lucas and El Mamey, 
which had schools and four teachers. In 1964 leaders Aureliano 
Sabugara and Jesus Reyes showed an interest in leadership 
training, hoping to become translators themselves. 

Missionary Jim Harrison arrived to help in the teacher-training 
program in the area of Jaque. The young people were leaving 
their villages to go to Panama City to obtain higher education. 
Here Jim Harrison supervised and helped young people, such 
as Chindio Pena, who found themselves facing the challenges of 
another culture. New students, such as Jorge Pedroza, Galigo 
Ismare, Cornelio Cabrera, and Gaitan Chamarra, enrolled in the 
teacher-training program. 
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Spiritual Battle 

Two groups of Indians had gathered 
in one home. The medicine man was 
inviting traditional spirits to party 
with liquor and food. Appeased, they 
might grant favors to two youths 
leaving for a distant community. 

Another group, who were 
Christian believers, huddled about 
the old woman of the settlement. 
Abuelita suffered unbelievably from 
an apparent bowel obstruction. 

All human means had failed. The 
required surgery was not available. 
Earlier prayers had been unanswered, 
so we surrounded her with 
concentrated intercession, expecting 
the end of her journey. 

The medicine man’s chanting 
made Abuelita restless. As his 
pleading increased in intensity and 
volume, her spasms became more 
frequent and excruciatingly violent. 
Our prayers became more fervent. 

Abruptly the ceremony ended. 
“The spirits do not wish to come! 
Another time?” 

Just as unexpectedly Abuelita 
relaxed and lay still. Had she slipped 
away? No, she was only sleeping! 

For years, she glorified God with 
her testimony, always to a chorus of 
grateful praise. 


By 1969 it was unclear how the work 
in Panama should be handled. There 
were fewer missionaries and they did 
not have much decision-making power 
and only made occasional visits. The 
aboriginal leadership opened new 
fields, constructed buildings and moved 
about freely in their own environment. 
BOMAS therefore did not consider 
Panama a regular mission field. Rather, 
it was considered an extension of the 
work begun in Colombia. Perhaps that 
is why the missionaries from Colombia 
visited the Darien and decided that the 
work in Panama could be implemented 
with Colombian pastors. Fortunately, 
this did not happen and the work in 
the Darien continued being directed 
by the Wounaan and Embera leaders. 
BOMAS had also not defined its 
relationship with missionary Prunty, 
who in many ways was a pioneer in 
the evangelization work in the Darien 
and who now r worked in cooperation 
with BOMAS as an independent 
missionary. 

The agenda for Panama in the 
decade from about 1970 consisted of 
a holistic approach to evangelization, 
continuing the ministry of adult 
education, teacher training, 
translation, and Bible teaching, as 
well as developing the socio-economic 
base. Outsiders were not to determine 
what should be done but were there 
to serve and to give assistance to the 
national leaders. In this sense the 
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Field Missionary Committee aeted with prudence. The work of 
Jacob Loewen and David Wirsche was supplemented by the arrival 
of John and Janice Goertz. 

In 1971 Chindio Pena began translating various books of the 
New Testament. He also revised the Wounaan dictionary. There 
was a continuous development of leadership in the two aboriginal 
cultures of the Darien. Interested persons and entities in the 
Canal Zone helped financially with development projects among 
the Indians. 

In 1970 the United Evangelical Church (IEU) was incorporated 
in Panama. New congregations were consolidated by leaders such 
as Hugo Chamarra, Agustin Membora and Albenico Puchicama in 
Vuelta Grande; Galigo Ismare and Tono Pena in Arusa; Chindio Pena, 
Edgart Chamarra, Leustriano Mepaquito, Euntio Cheucarama in 
Chitola; Leru Pena, Fabio Teucama in Maje; Aureliano Sabugara 
and Alirio Osorio in El Mamey; Maximilo Zareo and Agustin Zareo 
in Lucas; Abel Ginguimia in Bidoquera. In 1971 the church 
conducted its first convention in Chitola with Chindio Pena as 
the first president. At this convention the church approved a ten- 
year plan to train indigenous teachers for the grade schools in 
the Wounaan and Embera communities. John and Janice Goertz 
developed materials, held seminars, and promoted the process. 

The United Evangelical Church invited missionary Herta Voth, 
who had had considerable experience in the Choeo, Colombia, to 
help them with a health program. The Goertz’s, along with Agustin 
Membora and Chafil Cheucarama, also continued preparing Old 
Testament Bible stories in the Wounmeu language. Much work 
remained to be done in this culture, above all because 75% of the 
Wounaan had immigrated from the jungles of Choeo, Colombia, 
to the Darien in Panama. 

T\vo things stand out regarding the advancement of the 
Wounaan and Embera cultures. First, the relationship of the 
missionaries with the national leaders was one of prudence and 
service. They avoided a colonial or paternalistic approach, as had 
been the case in many other cultures. The ministry that John 
and Janice Goertz and Harold and Helen Ens, who arrived in 
1978, carried out was with respect and fraternal dialogue with 
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the Indians. They made themselves available while promoting 
human development and Christian integrity among the people 
from the Darien. Secondly, while the teacher-training program 
was being carried out and solidified, the translations into the two 
languages of the region were being used in addition to Spanish. 
As a result the community discovered a lost identity and a design 
in the gospel that made them feel proud of their culture. This 
prompted them to create two institutes to train their own people 
in the Wounmeu and Embera languages. 

The publication of the Wounmeu New Testament undoubtedly 
was a fundamental turning point in the life of the church. In the 
eyes of the Panamanians and of the believers of Central America 
they were now admired and they received recognition as a people 
who were able to overcome their obstacles. But the laborious job 
of translating materials and Bible stories continued. Besides the 
translation of the New Testament in Wounmeu, it also needed 
to be made available in the Embera language. These materials 
greatly helped in spreading of the gospel among the indigenous 
communities. 

The various ministries extended to other communities and 
the church sent missionaries to evangelize the Indians who were 
still in the Choco, Colombia. Communities of faith began in 
new localities such as Canaan, Sinai, Copeti, Aruza, Pefla, Pena 
Vijagual, El Salto, La Caleta, Comunidad de los Monos, Puerto 
Lara, Maje, and Platanares. 

During the years that Harold and Helen Ens worked in Panama 
they coordinated the development projects that were approved by 
MBM/S and funded by the Canadian government. This provided 
for the construction of the student center, for vocational and high 
school scholarships for Wounaan and Embera young people, and 
for village health and agriculture extension programs. Their work 
was done in partnership with the leadership of the established 
United Evangelical Church. Annual gatherings attended by people 
from various villages became the primary forum for grass roots 
involvement in the many phases of the development projects. 

Education was a major component of the Mennonite Brethren 
mission effort in Panama from the beginning. The ten village 
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congregations were each asked to select one young man whom 
they would send to Panama City for training in construction 
at a government vocational school. By late 1978 ten men were 
living in the old house on the property in Juan Diaz and attended 
classes. A Panamanian contractor, who also taught at the 
vocational school, was engaged to oversee the construction of the 
new student center. The ten students provided the majority of the 
labor for the construction. With the concrete block construction 
skills that they learned in the classroom during that year, they 
completed the three apartments of the first phase. A year later, 
they built seven more apartments on the Juan Diaz property, 
thus completing the original plans for the student center. Many 
students from the Darien villages lived in these apartments while 
completing high school, Bible sehool, and even university over 
the next twenty years. 

Because junior high education was available in a Darien trading 
town called Yaviza, the congregations requested help to build 
another student center there. Funding was secured and property 
was purchased. Jorge Pedroza served as crew chief for the first 
phase of construction. He continued to serve in that role during 
several phases of construction at Yaviza, not only of the student 
center, but also of a vocational training shop and a tuberculosis 
clinic. An additional building at the center in Juan Diaz was also 
built in a later phase to accommodate office space, guest rooms, 
and a large assembly room. 

Perhaps the most satisfying of the educational scholarships 
that were a part of the development project were those to train 
Wounaan and Embera elementary sehool teachers for their 
villages. The adult literacy work of the pioneer missionaries in 
Panama led to the building of children’s schools in the villages 
with help from the Panamanian government. By 1978 the schools 
were established in most villages, but the results were quite poor. 
Panamanian “Latino” teachers were sent to these remote locations 
with little or no knowledge of Indian culture or language. They 
often were plagued by loneliness and illness and spent much of 
the school year away from the classroom. The children even had 
difficulty learning how to read and were poorly prepared to enter 
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junior high school in Yaviza. 

Using scholarships from the project funding, young men and 
women from the Embera and Wounaan villages were selected by 
the IEU convention each year to receive their school preparation 
for teaching. Most returned to the villages of the Darien as 
teachers, although some were also drawn into business, politics, 
and other leadership roles. Elementary education in the villages 
was greatly enhanced by this effort. 

During the initial years of the development project, John Goertz 
continued to visit Panama several times each year to conduct 
seminars for church leaders. This helped to provide good balance 
in the ministries. However, when his visits ended, it appeared that 
the social ministry aspect of the high profile development project 
was in danger of stifling the spiritual passion and evangelical 
vision of the village congregations. Harold Ens therefore began 
to spend a portion of his time mentoring pastors and providing 
regular seminars for village church workers. 

Agustin Membora, a committed Wounaan pastor, became the 
first to enter formal theological training at the Baptist Seminary 
near Panama City. Narciso Pacheco, from the Embera branch of 
the church, then joined him at seminary and both graduated 
there. Later, both became active in the “United Campaigns” in the 
villages of the Darien. These included an evangelistic component, 
which Agustin and Narciso led, a tuberculosis control and health 
component, led by one of the trained village health workers, and 
an agricultural component. These campaigns resulted in the 
planting of several new village congregations. 

The training of new and existing church workers for the IEU 
continued along several streams. At least once a year Ens provided 
a week-long seminar on interpreting the Bible, on preaching, or 
on another topic, held at either the Juan Diaz or Yaviza centers. 
Several younger leaders attended the Baptist Seminary. Then, 
starting in 1983, the Anabaptist extension training program from 
Guatemala, known as SEMILLA (Latin American Anabaptist 
Seminary), became a vital part of preparing new church leaders. 
In this way these brothers began relating to the broader world 
of the Mennonite family. New horizons were opened with the 
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possibility of implementing courses in the institutes of the 
Darien. In the Juan Diaz center in the city of Panama there 
was a concentration of students who acquired knowledge 
in social development, which could be applied to the 
communities of the Darien. 

All of these training opportunities were conducted in the 
Spanish language. By 1985 a vision emerged to begin village Bible 
schools at a more basic level using the two indigenous languages. 
These schools provided training at a grassroots level that in some 
ways was more consistent with the early methods used by the 
pioneer Mennonite Brethren missionaries in Panama. 

The public health aspect of the development project also 
continued. The Canadian nurse, Herta Voth, played a very 
important role in this effort. Herta acknowledged God as the 
healer and viewed medicine as merely one of the tools. She 
always prayed before administering an injection. Several young 
men were selected for training as health program coordinators in 
government programs. 

In addition to general health concerns, a primary goal of the 
program was to control the incidence and spread of tuberculosis, 
which was widely present in the Embera and Wounaan villages. 
In the early stages, Herta and the other health workers traveled 
to the villages to identify and treat individuals with tuberculosis. 
However, because the treatment involved long-term medications 
and this approach offered minimal follow up, it was not widely 
successful. This led to the building of the tuberculosis clinic at 
the Yaviza church center. A group of Indian-style houses were also 
built next to it. TB patients were brought to Yaviza and monitored 
at the Center during the first month or two of their treatment. 
This led to a much greater cure rate and also provided more 
opportunity for spiritual ministry to the patients during their stay 
at the center. Other MBM/S missionary nurses continued this 
aspect of the ministry after her departure. 

The agricultural component of the project met with some 
limited success, but it did not fundamentally change the 
subsistence agricultural practices of the villagers. At the 
beginning, the focus was on improvement of the marketing 
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potential for the production of plantain, a type of “cooking 
banana.” Lack of adequate communication with the villages was 
a major factor causing the loss of much of what they produced 
before it could get to market in the city. Some communication 
technology was introduced that made a difference. With this new 
means of communication, both the marketing of the produce and 
communication for other urgent needs were greatly improved. 

MBM/S workers Angus and Lavern Pratt joined the team 
providing leadership to an effort to introduce some new farming 
methods in the villages. Several small demonstration farms 
were created where new seeds, planting techniques, and animal 
raising methods were tried. While these farms had some success 
in increasing production and even creating extra income, few of 
the methods tried became a regular practice of village farmers. 
A related project, which Angus introduced, was that of drilling 
village water wells with hand operated pumps. This provided a 
clean water alternative to the increasingly polluted water of the 
river near the villages. 

TWo other aspects of work were particularly rewarding. Helen 
Ens had begun to play guitar in Colombia and brought her guitar 
to Panama. Soon a number of the vocational students asked if 
she could teach them to play. Several inexpensive guitars were 
purchased and she began a class at the Juan Diaz Center. By the 
end of the first class, they had learned the two basic chords needed 
to play the familiar Spanish chorus titled “Alabare.” Because 
the Embera and Wounaan learned best by doing, they practiced 
intensely and within a year many were playing well. Eventually 
the use of guitars in v illage worship spread widely in the Darien 
congregations. A young Wounaan man completed a university 
level program in music and not only played the guitar well, but 
also composed indigenous music. 

Another new T ministry that was initiated was that of a youth 
group in Juan Diaz. In traditional village culture, the stage of 
single adolescence was really nonexistent. Youth became adults 
shortly after puberty, as they joined with a spouse and began to 
raise and support a family. The first group of v ocational students, 
although as young as 16 or 17, nearly all had families. But six 
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years later there were students in Juan Diaz who were that age 
or older and still single. The youth group became a means for 
teaching them biblical and practical approaches to living as single 
teenagers. 

One young Embera man, Rigoberto Degaiza, became interested 
in studies in North America during the visit of a Tabor College 
short-term mission team to a Darien village at the time of the 
annual convention. Through connections with the MCC Visitor 
Exchange Program, Rigo was accepted to spend one year in the US. 
Later Rigo was accepted as a student at Fresno Pacific College in 
Fresno where he completed a degree in business administration. 
LTpon his return to Panama he became the director of the IEU 
development project for several years. 

Around 1985 discussions began with the IEU about launching 
a ehureh-planting effort in Panama City that would also include 
people from the majority Panamanian culture. But it was not 
until 1990 that the effort was begun, with leadership by a couple 
from Honduras, Jose and Suyapa Perez, living in Panama City at 
the time. Their efforts led to the formation of a small group of 
believers, known as the Community of Faith, which met in their 
home. Several factors, including the invasion of Panama by the 
American military, affected the growth of this new church plant. 
By 1994 it became clear that this effort was not viable and a 
decision was made to close the work. Some years later, a number 
of small congregations of the IEU emerged in the eastern suburbs 
of Panama City, but they are strictly serving the Wounaan and 
Embera. Many had moved near the city as they fled the increased 
violence in the Darien that followed the US invasion. 

For eight years after the departure of the Perez, the church 
in Panama had no resident MBMSI missionary, even in Panama 
City. But the IEU continued to request a resident missionary 
presence through the MBMSI office. There was need for someone 
to work developing church leaders among the younger generation 
of Wounaan and Embera, but several attempts to recruit such 
workers in North America failed. In 2004 Einer and Girleza Zuluaga 
from Colombia were appointed in partnership with the Colombian 
Conference. They are working in Juan Diaz in a discipleship and 
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leadership-training ministry with the Embera and Wounan people 
groups and the IEU. 

Notes 

1 Most of the material in this chapter is compiled from material in unpublished 
manuscripts by Hugo Zorilla, "Panama and Mexico" (n.d.) and Harold Ens, "Forty Years of 
Change in Mennonite Brethren Mission"2006. Used by permission. 
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The Mennonite Brethren Church in 

India 


I. P. Asheervadam 


T he Mennonite Brethren mission in India began with 
Mennonite Brethren missionaries from Russia. It was the 
very first mission field to receive the attention of Mennonite 
Brethren missionaries. Through the first half of the twentieth 
century almost all mission work in the Mahabubnagar District 
area came under missionary administration. Today the India 
Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church (IMB) is one of 
the largest conferences in the Mennonite World Communion. 

Historical Background 

The first Mennonite Brethren missionary to India, Abraham 
Friesen, arrived in Hyderabad from Russia in 1889, less than 
thirty years after the emergence of the Mennonite Brethren as a 
new denomination in Russia. Ten years later American Mennonite 
Brethren missionaries, on the invitation of Friesen and the 
Baptists with whom he served, also arrived to serve the Telugu- 
speaking people of Andhra Pradesh. The American Mennonite 
Brethren missionaries decided to work independently in and 
around what is at present the Mahabubnagar District in Andhra 
Pradesh. They soon achieved remarkable success among the Dalits, 
the communities which were marginalized and dehumanized by 
the caste system. Ninety-nine percent of those who joined the 
Mennonite Brethren Church were recruited from the Dalits. 1 
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Like many other early missionaries to India, the Mennonite 
Brethren missionaries did not understand the complex socio¬ 
religious and cultural issues of India, particularly issues relating 
to caste and “untouchability.” Centuries of deep-rooted customs 
and beliefs were part of the Hindu religious system, including 
child marriage, polygamy, infanticide, burning of widows with 
their deceased husbands, human sacrifice, denial of education 
to girls, superstition, the caste system, and the practice of 
untouchability. 

The Indian caste system and untouchability are perhaps the 
most important features that must be understood in relation 
to the conversion of Dalits in India. Dalits constitute seventy 
to seventy-five percent of the Indian Christian population, 
approximately ninety percent of the Christian population in the 
state of Andhra Pradesh and, as mentioned, about ninety-nine 
percent of Mennonite Brethren membership. 

The word “caste” derives from the Portuguese word casta , 
meaning breed, race, or kind. Varna (color) and jati are Indian 
terms that are sometimes translated as “caste” and “sub-easte.” 
The Indian caste system, one of the world’s most enduring systems 
of social hierarchy, has survived over the centuries despite much 
opposition. Among other reasons, this is because the Hindu 
scriptures and the Brahmins claim that caste is god’s creation, 
thus a divine order. Caste encompasses a complex ordering of 
social groups on the basis of ritual purity. Although systems of 
social inequality can be found in all parts of the world, perhaps 
nowhere else has inequality been as elaborately constructed as in 
India. In Hindu society, caste is still the most powerful factor in 
determining a person’s dignity and identity. The caste system is 
made religiously understandable through Hindu interpretations 
of reincarnation and Karma , according to which right actions are 
rewarded, wrong actions penalized, and these actions associated 
with an individual’s social standing. 

A person is a member of the caste into which he or she is born 
and remains within that caste until death. Caste position cannot 
be altered by a person’s talent or wealth. The four varnas , or broad 
categories of castes, from the top to bottom, are: the Brahmins 
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(priests and teachers), the Ksyatriyas (rulers and soldiers), the 
Vaisyas (merchants and traders) and the Shudras (laborers and 
artisans). Within the four principal vamas there are thousands of 
sub-castes, or jcitis. Collections oijatis, are further divided along 
occupational, sectarian and regional lines. The members of the 
four main vamas are frequently referred to as “caste Hindus.” 
They are those who fall within the caste system as established in 
the ancient holy texts of the Hindus. 

A fifth category, which falls below the varna ordering, is 
the category once commonly known as “untouchables,” now 
commonly known as Dalits. Dalits were expected to do all the 
menial work in the villages that others were unwilling to do, 
such as sweeping roads, serving the caste people (often as 
bonded slaves), removing the carcasses of dead animals, making 
leather goods, and digging graves. Because of the nature of their 
work, untouchables also were often considered “unspeakables,” 
“unseeables,” “unapprochables,” and even “unthinkables.” 

In certain locations Dalits were expected to maintain a distance 
of sixty-six feet from Brahmins, and thirty-three feet from other 
caste people. They were denied access to public places and wells. 
They were not allowed to enter the colonies of the caste people. 
When they walked along public streets, they were sometimes 
required to tie a palm leaf around their waist to wipe away their 
footprints, and to tie an earthen vessel around their neck into 
which to spit so that they would not “pollute” the village. Dalit 
women were forbidden to wear cloth above their waists or below 
their knees. The noted pioneer Dalit theologian, A. P. Nirmal, 
once wrote that Dalits were not just “no people” in the eyes of 
caste people, but they were also “no humans.” 2 

Economically, Dalits were poor because they were essentially 
bonded slaves attached to masters whom they served generation 
after generation. Dalits received their wages in kind at the time 
of harvest. During droughts and famines they were the first to 
suffer. John E. Clough, pioneering Baptist missionary at Ongole, 
Andhra Pradesh, once wrote, “Going hungry many a day in the 
year produced a willingness to eat what no one else would have 
touched. The consequence was that the men and women had 
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poisoned blood in their veins. The children were full of sores.” 3 
Religiously, Dalits were barred from entry into Hindu temples. 
Brahmins did not serve as their priests. 

Much has changed over the years. Dress styles at all levels are 
much different now than they were. India today exports food. The 
temple entry movement of the early twentieth century rebelled 
against religious discrimination against Dalits. The practice 
of a untouehability” is prohibited by law. The government has 
introduced affirmative action programs to the advantage of those 
who were oppressed in earlier times. 

Yet discrimination persists. While Dalits have been permitted 
temple entry over the past fifty to sixty years, they are still not 
important in temple administration and are not allowed to 
participate actively in most religious rituals. Dalits and tribal 
peoples are still generally poor and remain at the bottom of class 
and social hierarchies. 

Dalits and Christian Missionaries 

Dalits cannot change the stigma of their social situation through 
economic or other mobility. Groups of Dalits over the years have 
converted to religions such as Sikhism, Jainism, Buddhism, 
Islam, and Christianity in attempts to escape the humiliation, 
social disgrace and indignity they experienced at the bottom of 
the caste hierarchy and gain a new religious identity. With the 
coming of the Protestant missionaries and their teachings about 
the equality of all human beings and educational opportunities 
for all, new doors opened for the Dalits. The good news of a loving 
God embodied in Jesus Christ offered the Dalits something unique 
that governments or other religious faiths could not provide. 
Conversion to Christianity gave the Dalits an opportunity to be 
an integral part of the worship and fellowship of the faith they 
professed. It also gave them a sense of human dignity, a clear 
religious identity and, of course, the promise of salvation. 

When John Everrt Clough of the American Baptist Mission 
came to Ongole of Andhra Pradesh in March 1866, he was easily 
convinced that he should work among the Dalits (Madigas) even 
though he had intended to work among higher caste people. After 
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seeing the misery of the Dalits he wrote: 

I saw that it had come to this: If I continued to receive 
the Madiga I would have to identify myself with them. 
Their sorrows would be laid upon me. The hardships of 
their position would be mine to bear. Despised on their 
account, rejected by the other castes, I would have to 
begin at the bottom rung of the ladder in India, and see 
about climbing up, carrying the Madigas with me . 4 
Having come to know of Clough’s conviction, A. V. Thimpany, a 
fellow missionary in Nellore, wrote: 

Go on baptizing brother those “elect of God.” A converted 
Madiga is as good as, and, if more pious, better, in the eye 
of God than a converted Brahman. God knows the best 
how to work. He is working from the bottom upward . 5 

Eventually, the mission in Ongole became a “Madiga Mission,” 
and Clough a “Madiga Dora.” The mission station in the 
Mahabubnagar District area of Andhra Pradesh, which became 
the center of Mennonite Brethren mission work in India, was 
an extension station of Baptist missionary work. Albert Chute, 
a pioneer Baptist missionary in Mahabubnagar District, shared 
Clough’s ideology and policies. The American Mennonite 
Brethren in general adopted the strategies of the American 
Baptists who had preceded them in work among the Telugus. J. 
B. Toews comments that during the early twentieth century “our 
theology of mission strategy [in India], and our methods and 
church planting, were largely adopted from the Baptists .” 6 Daniel 
F. Bergthold, one of four pioneering missionaries among the 
Mennonite Brethren, concentrated his work among Dalits when 
he reached Nagarkurnool, the first American Mennonite Brethren 
mission station in Mahabubnager District. 

Chute’s methods to reach the Dalits included evangelism, 
educational institutions, and medical work. The Mennonite 
Brethren adopted these same methods in order to proclaim the 
gospel through evangelism, schools, and medical work. 

Because Dalits were poor it sometimes was alleged that they 
converted to Christianity to receive material benefits. But this 
is not true. When Clough refused to baptize some who came to 
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The True God 

My name is Malash. Most of my life 
I have searched for a religion that 
would satisfy. I visited all the famous 
religious places dear to the heart of 
every Hindu, collecting many idols 
and stones. 

“What a great man is Malash!" 
the people exclaimed. I was 
classified as a religious leader. My 
followers brought gifts when they 
came for worship at my house. 

Four of ihem became my disciples. 

I ought to have been happy, but 
somehow I kept remembering the 
songbook that missionary Voth had 
given me long ago. The songs were 
of a different religion. Because I 
couldn’t understand the songs, I 
stacked the book away. 

Then one afternoon in 1955 
other missionaries came through 
our village. They came to my door 
and asked, “Could we hold a service 
here? Your place is so nice ...” 

Pleased at their interest, I brought 
out chairs to the wide verandah, and 
soon a large group had gathered. 

They sang songs and spoke of a 
new religion - the religion of Jesus 
Christ, who claimed to be the Son of 
God. There was no idol of this Jesus. 
He was a living God, they said! 


him during years of extreme famine 
because he thought that they might be 
accepting Christianity for economic 
benefit, the Madigas protested loudly, 
saying, “We do not want help. By the 
blisters on our hand we can prove 
to you that we have worked and will 
continue to work. If the next crop 
fails we shall die. We want to die as 
Christians. Baptize us, therefore!” 7 

Mennonite Brethren and Dalits 

Mennonite Brethren pioneering 
missionaries Abraham and Maria 
Friesen arrived in Hyderabad from 
Russia in 1889. Clough’s success 
among Madigas (Dalits) at Ongole 
in Andhra Pradesh had attracted the 
Friesens to opt for India and the Telugu 
region. However, the young Russian 
Mennonite Brethren church was not 
in a position to start their own work 
due to lack of resources. Therefore the 
Friesens began their work under the 
American Baptists. This Mennonite 
Brethren church in Russia sent about a 
half dozen missionary couples to meet 
the growing needs of the work they 
had begun in India. They established 
stations at Suryapet, Bohnigir, and 
Janagam. These stations continued 
their mission through World War I and 
the Russian Revolution, after which 
it became very difficult for them to 
receive support from Russia and the 
American Baptist mission took over 
their support. 
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By the time the Baptists took over 
full support of the Russian Mennonite 
Brethren missionaries, there were 
probably seven to eight thousand 
church members in the areas in which 
they worked. Wanting to establish their 
own mission stations, 8 the American 
Mennonite Brethren mission (AMB) 
began work in the Mahabubnagar 
District area rather than in the area 
where their Russian predecessors had 
worked, and did not take over the 
mission stations started by the Russian 
Mennonite Brethren. 

Abraham Friesen’s important 
contribution was to motivate the 
AMB to come to India. The first AMB 
missionaries, Nicolai N. and Susie 
Hiebert, arrived in India in 1899. The 
Hieberts chose Hughestown, in the city 
of Hyderabad, to begin their work. But 
Hiebert, who had an important role 
to play in bringing the AMB mission 
into a meaningful association with the 
Russian Mennonite Brethren Church 
and the American Baptist Union, had 
to return to North America within 
eighteen months of arrival in India due 
to illness. Though the return of the 
Hieberts disappointed the American 
board, it did not destroy their resolve to 
continue the mission they had started 
in India. Later the Hiebert’s son, J. N. 
C. Hiebert, and then their grandson, 
Paul Hiebert, continued the Hiebert 
legacy as missionaries in India. 

In 1902 J. H. Pankratz, and in 1904 


At five o’clock an oxcart 
clattered up the street to pick up 
the evangelistic party. I was sorry to 
see them go. What they had told me 
interested me greatly. 

“I wish I could have asked more 
about it,” I thought sadly. “Is this 
really the right way? Or is it just 
another god who cannot satisfy?” But 
they had gone, and I went sorrowfully 
to bed that night, pondering what I 
had heard. 

To my surprise, the cart rumbled 
back into the village the next 
morning. “There's been an outbreak 
of smallpox in the next village, so we 
had to come back,” they said when 
we asked why they had returned. 

My wife trundled over to their 
camp and listened to the Bible 
stories. “Why don’t you come to our 
house.” she invited, “and tell me 
more about this Jesus-God?" 

As they spoke to my wife, I 
listened from the other room. What 
I heard sent shivers up and down 
my spine. I stepped from my hiding 
place and joined them. 

One story they told was of idols 
that had ears that could not hear, 
eyes that could not see, and hands 
that could not handle. I eyed the row 
of gods along the wall - stone and 
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wooden objects that could not even 
move. It was true - they could not 
hear, see, or teel! I had never been 
satisfied with them but knew no other 
way. 

This Jesus was a living God 
- one who could not only save, but 
could also keep! Hope flared in my 
heart. Quickly, I jerked off the cloth 
from my shoulders and tossed it over 
the idols. “I shall never worship you 
again,” I whispered tensely. Then I 
knelt down and accepted Jesus as 
my Savior. Joy filled my heart, as I 
became a new creature. I knew the 
true God for my own! 

I bought a Bible. Then I 
dug out the old songbook and 
learned the songs from the Bible 
teacher. I opened my home to the 
missionaries, so that I could learn 
more. One of my disciples also 
accepted this truth. 

But my people said, “You have 
forsaken our religion and our gods. 
You had better leave.” So I built 
a home in a grove of trees near a 
well on my own land; a place where 
believers come for meditation and 
prayer. 

I hope that some day more of my 
people will come to learn the right 
way and know the true God! 


D. F. Bergthold, arrived in India. At 
first Bergthold stayed with Pankratz 
at Malakpet. Then in 1906 he moved 
to Nagarkurnool in the Mahabubnager 
District to begin the American 
Mennonite Brethren mission there. 
The American Baptists, who had begun 
their mission work in the district in 
1884, sold their mission stations in 
the district to the AMB in the 1930s. 
The AMB ministry later expanded from 
the Mahabubnager District into the 
surrounding Ranga Reddy Nalgonda 
and Kurnool Districts of Andhra 
Pradesh. In 1953 the Telugu Village 
Mission of Makthal and Narayanpet 
was added to the AMB mission. In 
time the America Mennonite Brethren 
church became one of the largest 
congregations in the Telangana region 
of Andhra Pradesh. 

Contribution of Mennonite Brethren 
Nationals 

The success of the mission work of 
the Mennonite Brethren in India 
has generally been credited to 
missionaries. The contribution and role 
of Indian nationals has not yet been 
adequately noted. However, while the 
missionaries lived in and worked from 
bungalows, from which they did most 
of the administrative and institutional 
work necessary, native ministers 
carried on the overwhelming majority 
of the work of evangelism. Indian 
historians who have studied Dalit 
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conversions have argued that the Dalit conversions to Christianity 
were essentially the result of Dalit efforts. Writing about mass 
movements to Christianity in India, John C. B. Webster asserts, 
“The mass movements were Dalit movements, initiated and led 
by Dalits; missionaries did not lead the Dalits, but responded to 
them.” 9 The Methodist Episcopal Church Bishop, T. M. Thoburn, 
who pioneered Christian mission work in the areas around 
Bidar and Raiehur, wrote that it was not because of the efforts 
of the missionaries that Dalits joined the church, but because 
of the initiative of the Dalits; the missionaries only responded 
to the situation. 10 Such conclusions are applicable also for the 
Mahabubnagar area in which the Mennonite Brethren worked. 

The role and contribution of the nationals from the beginning 
and throughout the years of the AMB mission was significant. 
Their commitment to the growth of the church was remarkable. 
Bergthold depended on local preachers from the beginning. He 
writes, “We pushed them (preachers from Madiga backgrounds) 
into evangelism among their own people and paid them to do 
so.” 11 The evangelists, Bible women, and village pastors were 
particularly effective witnesses to Christ in villages and village 
areas. 

In 1921 the Nagarkurnool station alone had thirty-two strong 
local preachers and five Bible women. 12 By 1929 the AMB mission 
had more than two hundred national workers. 13 The number of 
local workers by 1945 was as follows: eleven ordained pastors, 
132 trained preachers, 115 village preachers, one hundred Bible 
women, and thirty Bible school students. Compared with fifteen 
missionaries, the total number of national workers in 1945 was 
more than three hundred. 14 

Several of the North American missionaries had difficulties 
preaching in Telugu. And even if they preached in Telugu their 
accent at times made it difficult for their listeners to understand 
precisely what they intended. Paul Wiebe, for example, refers to 
an occasion when a missionary preached an entire Christmas 
message in Telugu about the three wise men, mistakenly using 
the Telugu word for “urine” throughout, instead of the correct 
word for camel. 15 Missionaries who were not fluent in Telugu 
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were sometimes hesitant to preach in congregations, and even 
more hesitant to preach on evangelistic tours. It is not difficult 
to understand that many missionaries preferred to look after the 
administration of institutions and other such matters, and to 
leave the work of evangelism to nationals. Accordingly, it is not 
surprising that the nationals took a leading role in the life and 
growth of the Mennonite Brethren church in India. 

M. B. John, the first Indian president of the Governing Council 
of the IMB Church and a pastor who worked alongside some of the 
pioneer missionaries, claims that many conversions resulted from 
the work of village preachers. Village preachers went from village 
to village preaching and witnessing. 16 During hot seasons the 
missionaries went to the hills for six to eight weeks. During this 
period local pastors, preachers, teachers, paramedical staff, and 
other leaders formed groups to go on evangelistic tours and often 
reported massive evangelistic campaigns and many baptisms. 17 
Several early missionaries noted that it was the “natives” who did 
much of the work of evangelism. But the work of these “natives” 
has never been adequately recorded. They were often referred to 
only as a “national” or in some other way in passing, without 
mention of their name or identity in reports of the time. P. B. 
Arnold, President of Mennonite Brethren Church in India, in his 
inaugural address at the one-hundred-year celebration of the 
birth of Mennonite Brethren Church in India in 1989, gave full 
recognition to national workers, stating that “the sacrifice and 
selfless service of the nationals was in no way less important. The 
missionaries gave the support, leadership and guidance, and the 
nationals worked in the field facing many tribulations. Together 
they accomplished far beyond their capacity.” 18 

Local preachers could make a great impact because they 
had easy access to their own communities. Like most of their 
listeners, they were Dalits who had no education or social status 
and were even forbidden to enter temples. Such “social lepers,” 
now transformed, came to their own people with the message of 
equality, the message that the God they had found would love 
them all equally. This made a remarkable impact on fellow Dalits 
as it was not just a verbal message with which they came, but 
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also a message based on personal experience and real change 
- in clothing (previously denied), in Bible reading (education), 
in association with missionaries (status) and in reference to a 
message of equality and love. 

Transition from Mission to Church and Rapid Growth 

The transition from mission to church took place in 1958 when the 
AMB mission transferred administrative power to the “Conference 
of the Mennonite Brethren Church of India. ” The “New India Plan” 
was prepared by the North American Board of Foreign Missions 
and sent to the missionaries in India. It was then presented to the 
Governing Council of the IMB Church for approval. The Governing 
Council approved the first draft of the constitution. Although on 
paper the new constitution transferred power to Indian nationals, 
in reality missionaries retained control for some time. In fact, the 
first three General Conference chairmen in the “New India Plan” 
were missionaries John A. Wiebe (1956-1958), A. A. Unruh (1958- 
1959) and P. V. Balzer (1959-1960). The first national leader, M. 
B. John, became chairman in 1960 and served a few more terms 
in the 1970s. However, no Governing Council meetings were held 
without a missionary presence until after Dan Nikkei, the last 
missionary, left in 1973. A Mission Administrative Committee 
retained authority even after 1960, at which time M. B. John 
became chairman. With their salaries still paid by their North 
American Board of Foreign Missions and their occupancy still 
in the mission bungalows, the missionaries remained influential 
in all matters pertaining to the new India Mennonite Brethren 
conference until into the 1970s, meaning that there continued to 
be ambiguity until this time in the implementation of the “New 
India Plan” although it had been introduced to promote greater 
indigenization. 

By the 1970s the Indian Mennonite Brethren Church had ten 
men and women with formal theological educations (earned either 
at Union Biblical Seminary or at Ramapatnam) and was ready to 
send two others, R. S. Lemuel and M. B. Devadas, into foreign 
missionary service (to Bangaladesh and Vietnam respectively). 

The official membership of the IMB Church in 1949 was 
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12,443. 19 D. J. Arthur reported to the 1966 General Conference 
of the IMB Church that there were some twenty thousand 
members in nine fields and eighty-one congregations. In the years 
since 1966, statistics reported by R. S. Lemuel show continued 
substantial growth. The IMB Church has grown strongly in the 
five districts of Andhra Pradesh - namely Hyderabad, Ranga 
Reddy, Mahabubnager, Nalgonda, and Kurnool - in which it is 
centered, and in Gangavathy District of Karnataka state and 
in the city of Mumbai, in Maharashtra. In the 1980s the IMB 
Conference established two separate fields, one in Mumbai, and 
the other in Gangavathy District. The IMB has become one of the 
largest churches in the Mennonite World Conference. The IMB is 
currently also extending its services into the Sholapur area and 
into North India, particularly in Delhi and Punjab. 

Doctor P. B. Arnold became Chairman of the IMB in 1977, 
and except for the year 1979-1980, when he served as Assistant 
Chairman, has been the Chairman (now President) of the 
Governing Council ever since. During his long term of service, 
Dr. Arnold has represented the IMB Church to numerous national 
and international conferences and made many significant 
contributions. He currently (2008) also senes as President of the 
Andhra Pradesh Christian Council. 

Missionary Ted Fast reports that it was Dr. Arnold’s vision 
to start a new work among immigrant people. As a result the 
Governing Council requested permission to begin work in 
Mumbai. K. Nathaniel and Mrs. K. N. Susheela, responding to Dr. 
Arnold’s vision, went to start a church in Mud Island, Mumbai, 
in 1986. Doctor Arnold’s deep commitment to the conference, 
the Mennonite Brethren Medical Center, Jadcherla, and to the 
people of the Mahabhunager District has been remarkable. He is 
also Treasurer and General Power of Attorney of the Mennonite 
Brethren Property Association, which controls all IMB Church 
properties. The AMB transferred all property to the Mennonite 
Brethren Property Association of India, Private Limited (MBPA) 
in 1964. 

Today some estimates of the IMB membership are as high 
as 200,000 members attending 870 churches in thirty-five 
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Mennonite Brethren Field Associations, although the official 
statistics used by ICOMB are considerably lower. 20 While some 
of the church’s ministries have been downgraded or disbanded, 
the following ministries continue to function effectively: the 
Bible College in Shamshabad; the Medical Hospital and Medical 
College in Jedcharla; Mennonite Brethren high schools in seven 
of the former mission fields; a Junior College in Mahabubnagar; 
a Historical Commission; a Center for Peace Education; the 
Mennonite Brethren Development Organization (MBDO); the 
Mennonite Brethren Women’s Conference; Board of Evangelism 
and Church Ministries. The Board of Evangelism and Church 
Ministries coordinates a number of ministries, including 
ministries in evangelism (Church Extension Workers), urban 
and inter-faith ministries (reaching out to Muslims and others), 
literature (Suvarthamcini , the conference’s Telugu language 
magazine), the Partnership in Diseipleship Making International 
ministry, and the Partnership in Global Youth Ministry. Numerous 
other ministries or departments have diminished in importance 
or been discontinued over the years, including radio programs, 
publishing, Kraistava Mahila Vikas (a women’s organization), a 
film ministry, and youth hostels. 

The IMB Church maintains relationships with the National 
Christian Council of India, the Evangelical Fellowship of India, 
and Mennonite Christian Service and Fellowship of India, Asia 
Mennonite Conference, the Mennonite Central Committee and the 
Mennonite World Conference. It contributed to the organization 
and administration of the Mennonite World Conference held in 
Kolkatha in 1997, and hosted the sixth Asia Mennonite Conference 
in November 1994 in Shamshabad. The IMB Church also responds 
as possible to the many socio-economic challenges that present 
themselves in Mahabubnagar District. 

Socio-Cultural and Economic Issues 

Dalit Christians as "Untouchables” and"Unapproachables” 

The first and foremost agony of Dalit Christians is that they 
continue to be untouchables and unapproachables in the sight 
of many caste people, especially in the villages. Most victims in 
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the recent atrocities in Karmchudu, Neerukanda, Chunduru, and 
certain other places in Andhra Pradesh were Dalit Christians. In 
a study of the conditions of life of Dalit Christians in the villages 
and Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh, Godwin Shiri claims 80-90 
percent of Dalit Christians are no better off than other Dalits. 21 
Dalit Christians, he states, are still banned from entering village 
tea hotels and drawing water from the wells of caste areas. 22 He 
found that as many as 80-90 percent of Dalit Christians continue 
to work in traditional occupations as scavengers, leather workers, 
village watchmen, coolies, and drummers. 23 The situation is 
similar in the Mahabubnager district. 

The Mennonite Brethren in the two districts of Mahabubnagar 
and Kurnool have been mainly drawn from Dalit backgrounds. 
Most members continue to live in villages. Hence most Mennonite 
Brethren continue to experience the kinds of soeio-eultural 
problems long associated with their caste backgrounds. Caste 
people in the villages still look down upon them as untouchables. 
Sometimes when church extension workers or pastors go to new 
villages to live and the high caste people come to realize that they 
are Christians, they refuse to rent houses to them. Sometimes 
village heads will refuse to let Christians stay in their villages. 

Denial of Scheduled Caste Certificates 

The government denies certain economic benefits to Dalit 
Christians. They are not entitled to Scheduled Caste certificates 
to obtain government jobs, loans, and scholarships for their 
children. Government benefits are given to Hindu Dalits and Dalits 
who are converted to religions other than Islam and Christianity, 
including Sikhism, Buddhism, and Jainisim. But even after 
almost sixty years of independence, Dalit Christians are denied 
constitutionally-assured benefits and privileges. The continued 
denial of benefits and priv ileges to Dalit Christians has resulted in 
the perpetuation of the pathetic socio-economic conditions under 
which so many of them continue to live. If, because of their poor 
economic conditions, Dalit Christians try to obtain Scheduled 
Caste certificates, their congregations in some cases treat them 
as non-Christians. Such a situation puts them in a predicament 
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that Kothapalli Wilson, a prominent Dalit Christian thinker in 
Andhra Pradesh, calls “thrice alienated.” 24 

The National Christian Council of India, at a 2002 seminar on 
the theme “Charting a New Course for the Churches in Dalit and 
Adivasi Struggles,” discussed issues facing Dalit Christians in India 
today. The seminar was attended by bishops, presidents, general 
secretaries, and other prominent leaders of churches and church- 
related organizations. Participants concluded that “conversion to 
Christianity has not helped Dalits escape discrimination. It has 
only added to their misery. Moreover, conversion disqualifies a 
Dalit from a whole lot of constitutionally guaranteed protections 
and privileges.” 

Those with a good education in the Mennonite Brethren church 
became teachers, clerks, nurses, doctors, and other professionals. 
Many of these people have tried to attain higher a status in 
society, particularly in urban settings. These Mennonite Brethren 
Christians seldom wish to be identified as Dalit Christians. For 
them the Christian identity is enough. It surpasses all other 
identities. But the poor, landless, and uneducated among the 
Dalits frequently seek both a Dalit and a Christian identity - a 
Dalit identity for government records and a Christian identity for 
church records. This is to avail themselves of benefits from the 
government. For Dalit Christians, the Christian identity is more 
important than the Mennonite or non-Mennonite identity. 

Geographical Location and Effects of Globalization 

The famous Indian poet Rabindranath Tagore once stated, “Today 
my one last hope is that the deliverer will be born in this poverty- 
stricken country, and from the East his divine message will go 
forth to the world at large and fill the heart of man with boundless 
hope.” This statement, made almost a century ago, continues to 
have special meaning in India’s villages, particularly in Telangana. 
The state of Andhra Pradesh is divided into three regions: 
Telangana, coastal Andhra, and Rayalaseema. Telangana is known 
for a lack of water and underdevelopment. Mahabubnagar, one 
of Telangana’s districts, is the most backward and drought-prone 
district in Andhra Pradesh. Mahabubnagar District occasionally 
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experiences severe famine. Globalization and eonsumer 
ideologies have worked to the disadvantage of many Indians, in 
many sectors leading to further problems of unemployment and 
underemployment. Dalits particularly have suffered. Many Dalits 
go hungry. Recent estimates are that roughly fifty percent of all 
Dalits in India live below the poverty line. Most 1MB Christians, 
especially those who live in rural areas, live under very difficult 
conditions and find it difficult to make ends meet. 

Caste and Sub-Caste Issues in the Church 

The caste issue is not a new issue for the church. Caste dist inctions 
in the church can be traced back to the St. Thomas Christians of 
the first century. The so-ealled St. Thomas Christians of Malabar 
in South India, who claimed to be converted from the higher 
castes, maintained caste distinctions. Later, the Roman Catholic 
Church also accepted caste divisions within the church. The first 
Protestant mission at Tranqubar accepted caste distinctions 
among its members, even going to the extent of building a wall 
in the middle of the New Jerusalem Church at Tranqubar to 
segregate Dalit converts from higher caste converts. 

Congregations in which only Dalits are members, as in much 
of Andhra Pradesh, also experience caste problems, for instance 
between Dalit Christian Madigas and Dalit Christian Malas. 
Marriage alliances between Madigas and Malas do not normally 
take place. Other social barriers also separate the Madigas and 
the Malas. Congregations in which both groups are present 
frequently experience tension, disputes, and disunity. Conflicts 
become particularly obvious during church council elections. 
Candidates contest along caste lines. Sometimes Christians of 
Madiga and Mala backgrounds do not come together to celebrate 
certain social functions. With the emergence of the Madiga 
Reservation Prata Samithi and the Malamahanadu groupings 
representing the interests of the Madigas and Malas respectively 
in recent years, the fight between the two sub-castes has often 
intensified. Because most Mennonite Brethren congregations are 
comprised largely of members of one sub-caste only, inter-caste 
tensions are not very common. 
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Women in the Indian Mennonite Brethren Church 

The role of women in most village areas in India is confined to 
performing household duties, child-bearing, and care of the family. 
Women, irrespective of their religious or linguistic backgrounds, 
or their geographical location, have long been oppressed in 
patriarchal societies such as India. As Kancha Ilaiah explains, the 
purushasukta theory concerning the role of women in society as 
formulated under Brahminical patriarchy and put into practice 
in the caste system, whatever its intentions, in effect undermines 
the autonomy and authority of women, and reduces them to the 
status of semi-slaves. 25 Ilaiah explains that while women might 
be venerated as models of goddesses (for example, of Saraswati 
a fountain of education, or Lakshmi a source of wealth) on the 
one hand, on the other, in practice, they were allowed no rights 
at all either to education or property. 26 M. N. Srinivas succinctly 
describes the pathos of Indian patriarchy as follows: u The husband 
was not only his wife’s master, but her deity. Her salvation came 
by serving him. lie might be a wife-beater, drunkard, gambler and 
womanizer but her duty was to serve and obey him.” 27 In short, 
under Brahminical patriarchy and caste, women in general have 
been subordinated in Indian society and Dalit women can be said 
to be the “Dalits” of the “Dalits.” 

In the modern period Christian missionaries and Indian women 
reformers like Pandita Ramabai and Saviteibai Phule have exposed 
the consequences of Brahminical patriarchal structures and have 
fought for women’s rights. And Christian women in India today 
enjoy dignity and a sense of equality. They participate actively in 
the ministry of the church. They constitute the largest segment 
of attendees in most congregations. The Church of South India 
(CSI) has played a pioneering role in the whole issue of the 
ministry of the women in the church. The CSI Synod in 1970 
made the historic decision to permit the ordination of women as 
deaconesses. But it was not until 1976 that the first three women 
were ordained. The CSI first ordained a woman as a presbyter in 
1984. By 1990 the CSI had ordained twenty women presbyters. 
Other congregations - among them the Church of North India, 
the Methodist Church of India, and the Lutheran Church in 
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India - have similarly developed the leadership of women in their 
congregations and organizations in recent years. 

The situation in the Mennonite Brethren church has been 
somewhat unique. Women have played a significant role in the 
IMB Church for more than fifty years. From the beginning women 
participated actively and with commitment and dedication in 
the ministry. Some pastor’s wives conducted separate women 
meetings or served as Bible women. Women were responsible 
for cleaning the church and arranging places of worship. They 
helped their husbands with the work of evangelism, for example 
by spending time in prayer when their husbands were engaged in 
evangelistic work. 

While there has not yet been any formal discussion about 
the ordination of women into the ministry as pastors, a number 
of women have been appointed as church extension workers 
(evangelists to plant churches in villages). More and more women 
are receiving training in theological studies. By 2007 more than 
twelve had already completed either their B.Th. or B.D. degrees 
at the conference’s Bible College (MBCBC) in Shamshabad. 
While women were previously denied preaching assignments in 
chapel services at MBCBC, they are also now invited to preach 
there. At the request of the India Mennonite Brethren women’s 
conference, the IMB has introduced a “Women’s Sunday” each 
August at which women lead services and sometimes preach. 
Women’s fellowships in some congregations raise funds for their 
congregations and fields. The newly revised (2007) constitution 
of the IMB now officially invites participation by women in church 
and field councils. 

Anabaptist-Mennonite Brethren Identity 

Christian identity clearly supersedes denominational identity in 
India, because the Christian population in the country constitutes 
less than three percent of the total population. Another 
contributing factor here is that when Christian missionaries arrived 
in the nineteenth century they divided the country for mission 
work according to the principle of “comity,” or arrangements 
mutually agreed upon by the mission organizations working 
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within a given area or country. Christians in the Mahabubnagar 
region are Mennonite Brethren because the Mennonite Brethren 
mission worked here. When various Christian denominations 
meet together in organizations like the NCCI or APCC, however, 
denominational identity comes into play. The Mennonite Brethren 
Church in India has its origins in a denomination with roots in 
sixteenth-century Anabaptism, but Anabaptist theology does not 
receive much emphasis. 28 Leaders have not received their training 
in an Anabaptist environment. 29 

The present IMB Church borrowed and received much from 
other denominations through its first fifty years. Nagarkurnool 
and Devarakonda were the first stations to be opened on land 
earlier under Baptist control. Wanaparthy, another station, earlier 
had been under the supervision of Albert Chute of Mahabubnagar. 
Shadnager (Janumpat), where the American Baptists had eighteen 
acres of land and permission from the government to carry on 
mission work, was handed over to the Mennonite Brethren in 
the 1930s under the supervision of John A. Wiebe, at the time 
missionary in Kalvakurthy. 30 

In 1937 the two big Baptist mission stations, Mahabubnagar 
and Gadwal, which were started by Chute in 1885 and 1904 
respectively, were added to the American Mennonite Brethren 
mission. This purchase of the Mahabubnagar and Gadwal 
mission stations and fields also included sixty-five acres of land 
at Jadcherla. The oldest church at Jadcherla was begun by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. After organizing the 
church, the SPG handed it over to Chute of the Baptist mission. 31 
The Baptist mission had used the land in Jadcherla for industrial 
training. As the policy of the Mennonite Brethren mission was 
not to enter into industrial training, they decided instead to start 
medical work there in 1952, and eventually developed a famous 
hospital on the site. 

The other station that was given to the American Mennonite 
Brethren mission was the Telugu Village Mission at Makthal 
and Narayanpet in 1953. D. P. Musabave of Srilanka had started 
independent mission work here in alliance with Chute in 1913. 
After serving for seven years, Musabaye decided to go back 
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home. Learning that Charles Billington of CMS was interested 
in beginning a ministry in India, Musabaye invited him to come 
and carry on the work he had started. In 1921 Billington came 
and named his mission the Telugu Village Mission. 32 The Telugu 
Village Mission was also at work in the area around Budur and 
Adoni, which also became part of the AMB mission. 33 

The American Mennonite Brethren began their work in the 
area in which the IMB Church emerged at the very end of the 
nineteenth century. Important alongside and in conjunction with, 
the work the Mennonite Brethren missionaries and their national 
colleagues, however, was the work of other mission organizations, 
including the work of the Baptists, the SPG, the CMS, and the 
Telugu Village Mission. 

The AMB Mission sent some students for theological training to 
the Baptist Seminary in Ramayapatnam, Nellore District, Andhra 
Pradesh, until 1920. They started their own Bible school in 1920 
at Nagerkurnol. 34 Students since the 1920s have been trained at 
the conference’s Bible school, now college, and also from time 
to time, at Ramayapatnam, Union Biblical Seminary, United 
Theological College and other institutions. V. K. Rufus is right in 
his observation that relatively few IMB leaders have been trained 
in an Anabaptist environment. 35 In general, however, Mennonite 
Brethren Church leadership has all along emphasized Biblical 
knowledge, evangelical spirituality, and the peace position. 
From the beginning the Indian Mennonite Brethren have been 
uncomfortable if they were not engaged in mission outreach and 
evangelism. Theirs has always been an emphasis on missionary 
activity. 

The Mennonite Brethren Church in India started a “Home 
Mission” in Avurpally village of Kalwakurthy field in 1924 with 
R. Rathnam as first missionary. Rathnam and his wife laboured 
for many years with good results. K. C. Krupiah of Akuthotapally, 
product of the Kalwakurthy Home Mission, subsequently served 
faithfully in the same area until his death. Over the years the 
Kalwakurthy Home Mission carried out its mission program in 
thirty-four villages and sent additional missionaries into the 
field and selected students for studies at the conference’s Bible 
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institute. The Telugu Convention supported the Kalwakurthy 
Home Mission until 1959, at which time it was merged into 
Kalwakurthy Field. 

In 1929 the church at Devarakonda assumed responsibility for 
raising funds to support ten national evangelists. The Shamshabad 
church chose to support twenty workers in Shamshabad-Hugustoen 
in 1934. Even today Shamshabad, Mahabubnager, and Jedcharla 
raise substantial amounts of money to support evangelists 
and pastors. Many congregations in the conference have a 
vibrant missionary activity and carry it forward independently. 
Evangelistic impulses are strong in the IMB Church and have led 
to tremendous church growth in the area. 

Conclusion 

In his inaugural address at the celebration of the first one-hundred 
years of the life of the Mennonite Brethren Church in India, Dr. P. 
B. Arnold stated: 

What we are today is the result of the sweat, blood and toil 
of the missionaries and the nationals put together. Today 
we have the living God.... Many of us are good scholars in 
the scriptures, the Living Word of God.... Many of us have 
good education and adopted modern culture. Many of us 
have good salaried jobs and own properties and houses. 

We and our families wear expensive clothes and jewelry. 
Some of our children go to the best possible schools and 
universities.... Our social status has improved and many 
of us are regarded as important people in the society.... 
This is only the result of the gospel and the love of God 
that was brought to us through the missionaries (and the 
work of nationals). “We have been called out of darkness 
into His wonderful light. Once we were not a people but 
now we are the people of God.” 36 

He continued: 

They [the Mennonite Brethren] were untouchables and 
were employed in most menial jobs, generations together. 
Many were bonded laborers, their wages bringing just 
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enough food to keep them and their families alive. They 
virtually lived in dust and small thatched huts. Besides 
being extremely poor, they were victims of starvation and 
illness of all kinds. They were clad in rags, half naked. They 
had no access to gods and goddesses in the Hindu temples, 
as they were outeastes. They were idol worshippers. It 
is to these people that the missionaries gave the living 
God, food to eat, and clothes to wear. Glean habits were 
taught to them. Education and culture imparted by the 
missionaries had totally transformed the lives of many, 
believers as well as the nonbelievers. 37 

Such is the impact of the gospel on the people of Telangana in 
the districts of Mahabunagar, Kurnool, Nalgonda, and Hyderabad. 
The Mennonite Brethren mission and church in the region 
have resulted in transformation and empowerment. The gospel 
has brought changes in the religious and socio-economic lives 
of converts, and has given a sense of meaning, security, status, 
dignity, and purpose to the believers in the area. 
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The Mennonite Brethren Church in 

China 1 


Abe Dueck 


M any Mennonite Brethren today may be surprised that a 
book on the global Mennonite Brethren Chureh should 
include a chapter on China. China has become the focus 
of attention in recent years because of its burgeoning population 
of over one billion, its tremendous economic growth and power, 
the hosting of the 2008 Olympic summer games, and its renewed 
openness with the rest of the world which has resulted in extensive 
travel and other exchanges and dialogue. Unfortunately there is 
relatively little familiarity with the history of the church in China. 
Discussions and reports about the global Mennonite Brethren 
community do not include information about China and there is 
a lack of awareness about the churches in China that may have 
historical connections to the Mennonite Brethren Chureh. It is 
important for us to become acquainted with the rich history of 
the church in China and the possibility of renewed connections 
in the future. 

The twentieth century was a tumultuous century in China. The 
last emperor abdicated in 1912. In 1921 the Communist Party was 
founded and a prolonged struggle ensued between the Chinese 
National Party and the Communist Party. In 1931 Japan seized 
Manchuria and in 1937 full-scale war broke out between Japan 
and China. With the end of World War II in 1945 and the defeat 
of Japan, civil war continued until the Communists emerged 
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victorious in 1949 and established the Peoples Republic of China 
under Mao Zedong. Since then the church has often lived under 
severe repression, while at other times it has enjoyed a remarkable 
degree of freedom. 

Various North American Mennonite denominations began 
missionary endeavors in China shortly before 1900. The first 
missionary was William Shantz from Breslau, Ontario, who was sent 
by the Mennonite Brethren in Christ of Ontario in 1895. Others 
followed, and soon all the major Mennonite denominations in 
North America were active in China. Some Mennonite missionaries 
also went to China under independent missionary societies or 
under the umbrella of other denominational agencies. In more 
recent decades, many Mennonites have served in China under the 
China Educational Exchange program of the Mennonite Central 
Committee. 

Mennonite Brethren and Krimmer Mennonite Brethren (who 
amalgamated with the Mennonite Brethren in 1960) eventually 
established mission stations in four widely separated geographical 
regions. The Krimmer Mennonite Brethren were the first, 
beginning in 1901, with the Mennonite Brethren following ten 
years later in 1911. It should also be noted that for a brief time 
a Mennonite community, including Mennonite Brethren, existed 
in the city of Harbin near the Soviet border after the desperate 
flight of several groups of Mennonites from the communist Soviet 
Union across the Amur River. The first refugees found their way 
to the United States in 1930 and others went to Paraguay and 
Brazil in 1932. 

Shandong Province (Shandong-Henan Border) 

In 1901 Henry andNellie Bartel, who were members of the Gnadenau 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren congregation in Hillsboro, Kansas, 
left for China under an agency called the “China Band.” By 1905, 
however, the Bartels and Margaret Warkentin, who was Mennonite 
Brethren, decided to begin an interdenominational Mennonite 
work in Caoxian in Shandong province, just south of the Yellow 
River. In 1913 Bartel returned to the US and incorporated the 
China Mennonite Mission Society. Board members represented 
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four Mennonite denominations, including Mennonite Brethren. 
Theologically these groups had much in common. However the 
mode of baptism that was adopted was backward immersion, 
which resulted in some discomfort for the Krimmer Mennonite 
Brethren, who practiced forward immersion. 

Various institutions were soon opened, including a Bible 
school, an orphanage, a boarding school, and a publishing house. 
Civil unrest made the work difficult at various times. In 1927 all 
the schools were closed for a time. Nevertheless, a conference in 
1940 hosted delegates from fifty-six congregations representing 
1,649 members. When the US and Japan went to war in 1941, 
the missionaries were taken into custody by the Japanese and 
eventually all had to leave the area. Henry Bartel went to West 
China to open a new field but, the church in Caoxian continued 
under Chinese leadership. SLx Chinese leaders were ordained at 
a conference in 1944. 2 In 1948 the China Mennonite Mission 
Society was dissolved and the Evangelical Mennonite Brethren 
Church assumed responsibility for the field. 

Henry Bartel was able to visit the churches in 1947 and 1950 5 
and found that they were remarkably healthy and had a strong 
vision for mission. The membership of the church was estimated 
at about 5,000. Loyal Bartel, the son of Henry, remained in China, 
having obtained Chinese citizenship because he had purchased 
land. His family returned to the LTS. Loyal died in Caoxian in 
1971. 

The church in Coaxian and surrounding areas has survived 
through the decades despite severe hardship. Jonathan Bartel, a 
brother of Henry who served as a missionary in Japan, visited the 
churches in 1987 and was told that the churches were prospering 
despite the hardships. 4 He was told that attendance at some 
churches was at least 1,000 and in one case over 2,000. The total 
membership was over 20,000 in over forty congregations. 

Harold Ens, Executive Secretary of MBMSI, and Rod Suderman 
(representing China Educational Exchange, now Mennonite 
Partners in China) made a visit to the area in 1999, including a visit 
to the old Bartel mission. 5 The church had been given permission 
to build a new sanctuary seating 1,000 people. Harold was able 
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to give greetings to a packed audience. The service included a 
sermon on Romans 19 by an elderly woman. The leaders of the 
church reported that over 1,000 new converts had been baptized 
in the previous year. 

Several years later, in March 2001, Rod Suderman visited 
Coaxian again. He was informed that the only Protestant church 
in the city had about 1000 members, with about 43 meeting 
centres in the surrounding area. About 200 people were being 
baptized every year. The church is alive, even though it may not 
be called a Mennonite Brethren church! 

Fujian Province 

A Mennonite Brethren witness was begun among the Hakka people 
in Fujian province not long after the beginnings of the work in 
Shandong. In 1909 Frank J. Wiens and his wife Agnes applied to 
the Board of Foreign Missions to begin work in China, but the 
Board declined. Frank and Agnes decided to go independently 
and left in 1910, first traveling to Russia to garner support there. 
In 1911 they boarded the Trans-Siberian Railroad and eventually 
arrived in south China. After assessing the situation they decided 
to begin work in Shanghang in Fujian Province. While Wiens 
sought to achieve competence in the language quickly, he also 
employed a translator, Mr. Liu, who soon preached the gospel on 
his own and became a key leader. 

In due course a broad program was functioning, including 
a boys’ and a girls’ school, a Bible school, and a sanctuary 
seating six hundred which was equipped with an organ. The first 
baptism was conducted in 1913 and a church was also organized. 
In 1915 Wiens asked the Mennonite Brethren Conference to 
accept the work, and, although financial support was promised, 
official acceptance did not come until 1919. In 1920 the Hakka 
Mennonite Brethren Conference was organized. Although at first 
it was primarily an advisory body for the missionaries, in 1926 it 
was given full responsibility for the congregations and the work. 
By 1920 there were 450 members in the church and there were 
fifteen schools with thirty teachers. Nine new missionaries were 
sent by the Mennonite Brethren Conference in the next several 
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years but, civil war created serious difficulties for the missionaries 
and the church. 

Wiens was convinced that the health of the church depended 
on developing the Chinese leadership, and this was particularly 
helpful in these circumstances. He also had a strong commitment 
to the Anabaptist/Mennonite peace position which proved 
effective in difficult situations. 

In 1929 all the missionaries left and subsequently most of the 
buildings on the missionary compound were destroyed. In 1934 
Wiens returned and worked with the Chinese leadership. Many 
schools were reestablished and in 1939 the Mennonite Brethren 
Conference decided to resume full responsibility for the work. 
Unfortunately, with the outbreak of World War II and the fighting 
between the Japanese and the Americans, the doors closed again. 
Wiens left in 1940 when there were an estimated 400 baptized 
Christians in Shanghang and the nine mission stations. 

After the war, in 1948, Roland and Anna Wiens (Roland was 
the son of Frank and Agnes) returned to Shanhang and continued 
until 1951. They were able to conduct Bible conferences with 
leaders and conducted a Bible course with thirteen students. 
But the area was taken over by the communists in 1950, which 
resulted in new difficulties for the churches. The Korean War 
in 1951 further complicated the situation, making foreigners, 
especially Americans, disliked and identified with imperialism. 
Roland and Anna were forced to leave and began working in Japan 
in 1951. 

During the next thirty years there was virtually no contact 
with the Mennonite Brethren Church in Shanhang. Roland and 
Anna had a strong desire to visit China and try to renew contacts. 
Finally, in 1980, they were able to make a short visit to Shanghai 
and one of their friends, Ling San Sheu, was able to come there to 
meet them. It was a glorious reunion and they were able to receive 
some information about the Christians at the former mission 
station in Shanghang. This visit was followed by brief visits to 
Canton in 1981 and Fuzhou in 1982, where they were also able 
to make contact with members of the church. But their strong 
desire to visit the former mission station was finally realized in 
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Attending church on Sunday was 
our highest priority. What a thrill to 
see the people gather, young and 
old, and to hear them participate in 
hearty singing. The songs had been 
written on large sheets of paper, 
with the notes written in numbers. 
Since singing in Chinese does not 
allow for the tonal sounds, words 
cannot be understood. Therefore the 
leader points to the words and the 
congregation reads them together so 
that they know what they are singing. 
It was so fascinating to hear their 
“sing-song" reading in unison. Then 
the leader, Dsung Ving An, went to 
the little pump organ and played 
in octaves for the singing. Many 
sang off-pitch or off-beat, but it was 
marvelous music to our ears! We 
could join in on some of the songs 
we remembered. Some of the songs 
were those that Roland's father had 
composed or translated. 

The message was given by one 
of Roland's former Bible school 
students, Ding En Det. He was 
a bit long-winded, so the leader 
sent a note telling him to stop so 
that Roland could have time to say 
something! Chairs had been placed 
for us below the pulpit platform, 
because it was forbidden by law to 


1988. Thirty-seven years had elapsed 
since they had been forced to leave, 
and their excitement about returning 
can hardly be imagined. When they 
arrived, it soon became evident that 
much had changed, but they were 
gratified that the church was still 
alive. Chinese Christians were anxious 
to meet them. 

According to reports the number of 
Christian congregations in Fujian has 
grown significantly in recent decades. 
In the early 1980s, in one district 
there were five congregations, twenty 
chapels, and forty meeting places 
among the Hakka people. Fujian 
Province as a whole had an estimated 
400,000 Christians in 1985. 6 It is 
impossible to know how many of these 
may have had roots in the Mennonite 
Brethren mission effort or how many 
there are today. But it can be stated 
with confidence that the work of the 
early twentieth century continued to 
yield fruit in the difficult times that 
followed. 

Inner Mongolia 

As previously discussed, some 
leaders were concerned that the 
work in Shandong under the China 
Mennonite Mission Society was 
interdenominational rather than 
exclusively KMB. Their concerns 
focussed particularly on the accepted 
mode of baptism. They decided to 
open an official field in China and 
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sent Frank and Agnes Wiebe in 1921. 
After arriving in China they eontaeted 
Henry Bartel who traveled with Wiebe 
to Inner Mongolia (today a semi- 
autonomous region within China). 
There they decided to recommend 
Zhuozi (Chotzeshan) as the field, 
which the board accepted. Additional 
missionaries were appointed and soon 
chapels, schools, and a clinic were 
built. The work focused on evangelism, 
with much of the work done by Chinese 
converts. The first group of ten was 
baptized in 1924. 

Two years later the Wiebes found 
themselves in the midst of civil war 
and the missionaries were forced to 
leave for a brief period. When the 
Wiebes reported to their American 
constituency in 1931, they indicated 
that their Sunday services were 


have a foreigner preach or speak from 
the pulpit. Another afternoon service 
was planned where Roland had the 
opportunity to exhort and encourage 
the people. 

Later we informally shared 
and looked at pictures we had 
brought with us. During the Cultural 
Revolution all pictures had been 
destroyed, so they were greatly 
excited to see ours and asked for 
copies! After we returned to the 
United States we made many copies 
and sent them to Shanghang. 

Adapted from China then 
and Now, 102 


attended by about 150 people. 

In the mid-1930s the Japanese invaded and destroyed much 
of the church property. The churches continued functioning 
under national leadership. All the missionaries left in 1941. Some 
returned briefly in 1947-48, witnessing the scattering of leaders 
and the discouragement of Christians. 

Many years later, in 1981, Dr. Harold Wiebe (son of Frank and 
Agnes) and his wife visited the area, although they were not able 
to go to Zhuozi. Reports indicated that the churches had grown 
and that many young people were involved. One church reported 
a membership of 1,700, many of whom were young people. 


West China 

In 1941 Henry and Nellie Bartel moved to West China because it 
was no longer possible for them to work in the Shandong area.' 
The area was a relatively sparsely populated mountainous area, 
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making travel difficult, and often Bartel walked long distances 
along mountain trails on foot. The Bartels began their mission 
in Baishui in Sichuan, working alone until Paulina Foote arrived, 
leaving her work in Fujian Province. She had an adopted Chinese 
daughter and also brought a Chinese Bible woman. Later she 
moved to Guangyuan and opened a Bible school for women. 

The North American mission agencies renegotiated 
responsibility for various areas and as a result most of West China 
came under the direct responsibility of the Mennonite Brethren 
and mission boards. Both boards sent missionaries to the area, 
but because of political turmoil the missionaries left in 1948 and 
1949. Groups of Chinese Christians formed in various scattered 
regions, but they never developed to the point of organizing a 
conference or establishing strong relationships with outside 
bodies. No reliable data exists regarding the number of Christians 
or churches in the area. 

Conclusion 

Mennonite Brethren and the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
clearly had a very significant presence in various regions of China 
in the first half of the twentieth century. In fact, in the period 
until 1950, there were probably more North American Mennonite 
Brethren and Krimmer Mennonite Brethren missionaries based 
in China than in any other country. 8 

More recently in the 1980s and 90s, the work of MBMS 
International focused on sending short term teams to China to 
teach English in university settings. Many significant friendships 
were formed through ESL (English as a Second Language) 
assignments and lives were changed. MBMSFs work today 
continues in this country with one of the fastest growing church 
planting movements in the world. Security issues limit the degree 
of reporting on this story as well as the freedom of Mennonite 
Brethren churches to connect to the global Mennonite Brethren 
family. 

It seems unlikely that any churches in China retain an identity 
as Mennonite Brethren churches today. The memory of the 
Mennonite Brethren mission in China has undoubtedly faded 
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significantly. There is little doubt however that there are many 
Christians in China who can trace their roots to the work of 
Mennonite Brethren and missionaries and to the Chinese leaders 
who had a very important role in the development of the church 
from the very beginning. It is important for Mennonite Brethren 
in North America and in other countries around the world to 
nurture their own memories and to become more informed about 
the Christian churches in China. As China becomes a more open 
society and as more interaction occurs in business, education, 
culture, and tourism, it may be that new connections will develop 
and that Mennonite Brethren, along with other Christians, will 
once again be able to work together in a global effort to bring 
the good news to the multitudes in China. Chinese Christians 
undoubtedly have much to contribute to Mennonite Brethren in 
the rest of the world because of their own unique pilgrimage. 
They must not be forgotten. 

Notes 

1 This summary of the Mennonite Brethren Church in China is based primarily on the 
latest published material in various sections of the book by Robert and Alice Pannabecker 
Ramseyer, Mennonites in Chino (Winnipeg, MB: China Educational Exchange, 1988), and is 
used by permission. Additional information comes from Roland and Anna Wiens, China 
Then and Now, (by the author, 1993). Very little information is available about the former 
Mennonite Brethren churches in recent decades. 

2 Mennonites in China, 75. 

3 Ibid., 23; 75. 

4 Ibid., 75ff. 

5 Harold Ens, "Forty Years of Change in Mennonite Brethren Mission." Unpublished 
manuscript, 2006. 

6 Mennonites in China, 81. 

7 Mennonites in China: 87-90. 

8 According to the list by Alice and Robert Pannabecker Ramseyer, there were almost 
50 Mennonite Brethren missionaries who had served for various periods of time. Ibid.: 
103-107. 




The Mennonite Brethren Church in 

Japan 

Junichi Fujino 


T he Japanese Mennonite Brethren Conference (JMBC) 
is thankful to God for his wonderful grace and guidance. 
The gospel of Jesus Christ, which brings salvation and 
reconciliation, and about which most Japanese do not know, 
was proclaimed by the North American Mennonite Brethren 
missionaries to Japan beginning around 1950. These missionaries 
began their mission work in the Osaka area, Japan’s second largest 
city. Today the JMBC has 1,500 active members (1,800 members 
in all) with thirty full-time pastors in twenty-eight congregations 
and evangelistic stations. Their mission work is centered in the 
Osaka area and extends into the Nagoya area, the Hiroshima area, 
and near Tokyo, Japan’s capital. In addition to the chureh-planting 
ministry they have established a seminary and a Christian camp. 

The Birth of the Mennonite Brethren Church 

In 1949, four years after the defeat of the Japanese at the end 
of World War TWo, Henry and Lydia Thielman were sent by the 
Mennonite Central Committee to provide relief work in the 
Konohana Ward in Osaka where American bombers had inflicted 
the most devastating damage. A year later, in August 1950, Ruth 
Wiens was sent to Japan by the Board of Foreign Missions. The 
Board purchased a doctor’s house in Ishibashi Soen, Ikeda city. This 
large house became the residence of the first Mennonite Brethren 
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One of the three young people 
baptized at the first baptism in July 
of 1951 was MasaruArita, who later 
served as pastor of the Ishibashi 
church. Arita also served in other 
very demanding leadership roles as 
chairperson of both of the church 
conference and the Osaka Biblical 
Seminary which later became The 
Evangelical Seminary He eventually 
fell ill from overwork in 1986 and 
went to heaven in 1991. 

According to his wife, Teiko, Arita 
struggled through high school and 
university before graduating and 
becoming an English teacher at 
Momoyama Gakuin (St. Andrew’s) 
High School. While a university 
student, Arita became totally 
disillusioned with life and sought 
out the Christian church. In an 
autobiographical tract Arita later 
wrote, “As I listened to the words 
of Christ, a light shined on me from 
above. My eyes were then opened up 
to the eternal world, and the image of 
Jesus Christ as the Son of God and 
Savior came into my vision.... I then 
decided to believe in Christ and give 
my life to him.” 

Ruth Wiens, whom Arita learned 
to know through English conversation 


missionaries. In March 1951 Harry 
and Mildred Friesen together with 
Harold and Marianna Gaede arrived in 
Japan. On May 13, they conducted a 
Lord’s Day worship service at a club 
house in Ishibashi. In July of the same 
year the first baptismal ceremony was 
held and three Japanese individuals 
were baptized. Soon other Mennonite 
Brethren missionaries arrived in 
Japan. 


Some Highlights 

In 1955 a conference of Mennonite 
Brethren missionaries was held at 
the Nosegawa campground at which 
decisions were made to select the 
greater Osaka area as their mission 
field and to invite Kyoichi Kitano as 
evangelist. Kitano had already served 
in Mennonite Brethren summer 
Bible camps and had gained the 
missionaries’ trust. Kitano expressed 
his heartfelt agreement and support 
for the Mennonite Brethren Confession 
of Faith. 

By 1956 evangelistic activity was in 
full swing, with meetings in Amagasaki, 
Nagase, Minato, Tsurugaoka, Ishibashi 
and Kasugade, all in the greater Osaka 
area. Many people came to faith, 
congregations became active, and 
men and women dedicated themselves 
to serve the church. 

In September 1956 a conference 
was convened with representatives 
from the congregations that had 
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been established in the Osaka area. 

The delegation decided that a church 
conference organization should be 
established with the aim of helping the 
Mennonite Brethren work become self- 
sufficient. On the recommendation 
of the missionary organization, a 
council with seven Japanese believers 
was created the following March to 
function as a consulting body with the 
missionaries. The Japanese Mennonite 
Brethren Conference was thus formed 
in 1958. New Mennonite Brethren 
congregations continued to be added 
to the conference in key cities in the 
Osaka area and in the neighboring 
Hyogo Prefecture. 

Beginning in 1954 Mennonite 
Brethren missionaries supported a gospel radio ministry in the 
area around Osaka. The program was called “The Light of the 
World.” It was produced by a radio evangelist, Akira Hattori, and 
aired as a fifteen-minute broadcast on Sunday mornings. After 
1961, the Mennonite Brethren produced their own radio program 
featuring Kazuomi Tsuchiya and Akira Hattori as radio pastors. 
The program, which aired every morning, was called “The Light of 
the Morning,” and offered a five-minute gospel message. Follow¬ 
up meetings for listeners were held in Osaka City. After 1963 
evangelist Akira Hattori was the featured speaker at monthly 
meetings called “Evening of Praise and Message,” which were held 
in the large Nakanoshima Civic Auditorium located in a central 
part of Osaka City These meetings were very well attended. Those 
who came to the evening meetings were encouraged to attend 
a Mennonite Brethren church near their places of residence. 
Congregations other than Mennonite Brethren also brought 
their contacts to these meetings. In 1969 the outreach program 
of “The Light of the Morning” was terminated and the Mennonite 
Brethren missionaries once again cooperated in supporting 
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lessons, led Arita to the first 
Mennonite Brethren meetings and 
then on to baptism. After his baptism 
Arita continued to pray about his 
desire to dedicate his life to church 
ministry. Certain of his call, he then 
left his job in 1961 to pursue studies 
at Osaka Biblical Seminary. Before 
finishing his four years of study he 
took the pastorate of the Ishibashi 
Church. He was a man of prayer who 
constantly sought Christ’s love. 

Hisashi Hattori 
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“The Light of the World” radio broadcasts. In 1971, however, the 
Mennonite Brethren outreach policy changed and support for 
this radio program stopped. Because of this decision, “The Light 
of the World” was temporarily forced to stop airing its program in 
the greater Osaka area. 

Soon after this a number of congregations in the Osaka 
area, including the Mennonite Brethren, met to discuss the 
possibility of restarting a radio outreach in the area. In 1973, 
the Kinki (Osaka and the neighboring prefectures) Evangelical 
Broadcasting Church Cooperating Association was organized. 
This organization continues to serve the spiritual needs of the 
area. Its main work includes hosting television and radio gospel 
broadcasts. It has also led to various other interdenominational 
efforts such as gospel outreach programs and seminars. A Billy 
Graham evangelistic crusade was held in Osaka in 1980 under the 
leadership of this organization. Today about 500 congregations 
cooperate in supporting the work of the Kinki Evangelical 
Broadcasting Church Cooperating Association. 

In 1959 over 5,000 lives were lost when the Ise-Bay typhoon 
struck the coastal area near Nagoya. Mennonite Brethren 
missionaries, seminary students, and believers formed a rescue 
team and engaged in relief activities for five weeks in the 
devastated area. After this relief work, an evangelistic outreach 
was started in Kuwana City, a suburb of Nagoya. As a result of 
this, the Kuwana Mennonite Brethren Church was born, the first 
Mennonite Brethren congregation outside of the greater Osaka 
area. 


Theological Challenges in Relation to Anabaptism 

The sixteenth-century Anabaptist/Mennonite movement took 
the words in the Bible seriously and expected Christians to live 
according to Jesus’ teaching. The Anabaptists understood that 
Jesus’ words in the Sermon on the Mount needed to be lived out 
by his disciples. This meant, for example, that Christians were 
to be peacemakers and should not hate or kill their enemies. 
The JMBC continues to identify with this tradition and therefore 
chose to highlight three themes as part of its fiftieth anniversary 
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celebrations in 2000. The three themes included biblieism, 
peace, and evangelism. The historical and current understanding 
of these three themes were explored and affirmed. The emphasis 
on biblieism served as a reminder that Christians are not only to 
believe that what the Bible says is true, but that they should also 
live according to its teaching. 

First, several specific emphases have emerged within the 
JMBC in the name of biblieism, including dispensationalism and 
Christian education. Because of the exposure to dispensational 
teaching, Japanese Mennonite Brethren have long believed that 
God had one program for the church and another for Israel. The 
JMBC made this teaching a touchstone that became a test for 
determining whether or not an individual interpreted the Bible 
properly. At times adherence to dispensationalism served as 
the basis for deciding with which Christians to cooperate. The 
JMBC often felt that it was more important to hold to a common 
theological understanding of end times than to insist on agreement 
in other matters. The JMBC needs to examine openly its actions 
during the years in which such attitudes prevailed. 

Christian education is a fundamental method by which 
Christians are led to experience the truth of the Bible and have 
these truths applied to daily life. Missionary Ruth Wiens had a 
special interest in Christian education, and was a strong advocate 
for using Sunday school materials appropriate for various age 
groups. Shortly after the first Mennonite Brethren congregations 
were formed she developed Sunday school textbooks with the help 
of a few pastors and seminary students. When the textbooks were 
published they were used by all of the congregations in the JMBC. 
In 1980 she organized the Church Education Ministries with the 
support of Mennonite Brethren pastors as well as those from 
other denominations who agreed with her approach. Through 
this interdenominational ministry, which is the only organization 
in Japan that publishes textbooks with age-speeifie curriculum 
based on developmental stages, she promoted the larger cause of 
Christian education in Japan. In 1986 textbooks for adult classes 
were also made available. However, these did not sell as well as 
expected. Ongoing efforts are required to recognize the need to 
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depend on the Holy Spirit, to develop an eagerness to learn the 
Bible, and to apply its teaching. 

Second, European and American Mennonites have a strong 
peace tradition that has included not only the rejection of military 
service, but also a much broader range of issues. The situation 
in Japan has been quite different. After World War T\vo Japan 
renounced war (Article 9 of the Constitution). Japan currently has 
Self-Defense Forces which the government claims are not really 
military forces. There is no military draft in Japan. Therefore a 
link between peacemaking and the rejection of military service 
did not appear to be necessary. In addition, Mennonite Brethren 
missionaries did not emphasize peacemaking in their teaching. 
Although the JMBC has proclaimed a commitment to pacifism, 
it has essentially been theoretical. Japanese Mennonite Brethren 
have had a tendency to understand biblical peace only as a general 
opposition to war. Until recently believers individually had few 
opportunities to learn about the practice of biblical peace other 
than by objecting to war. In 2003 Dalton Reimer, a professor at 
Fresno Pacific University, lectured at the Evangelical Biblical 
Seminary in Ishibashi and helped Japanese Mennonite Brethren 
become more aware of the broader meaning of peacemaking. 
Mennonite Brethren and other believers in Japan need to learn 
much more about what it means to be peacemakers in society, in 
the church, and in the home. 

Third, from the beginning it was the policy of the JMBC to plant 
congregations in urban and suburban areas where congregations 
might become financially independent in a relatively short period 
of time. After having planted congregations mostly along private 
railroad lines in the greater Osaka area, in 1968 Mennonite 
Brethren missionaries started the Fujigaoka church, the second 
church in the Nagoya area. Beginning in 1975, missionaries 
started the Senboku church in the southern part of Osaka, the 
Wago church in a suburb of Nagoya, and a church in the western 
part of Japan, Mennonite Brethren missionaries planted the 
Shunan church in Tokuyama and the Hiroshima-kita church in 
Hiroshima. Currently, the JMBC has twenty-four congregations 
and four evangelistic stations. TWenty-two of these congregations 
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were started by Mennonite Brethren missionaries and were handed 
over to Japanese pastors within a few years. The JMBG owes its 
current stage of development primarily to the efforts and gifts of 
evangelism by the missionaries. For example, Sam Krause planted 
four congregations and led hundreds of Japanese people to Christ 
through his ministry of personal evangelism. He also discipled 
many new believers and helped them to do personal evangelism 
at their own initiative. Roland Wiens and Jonathan Bartel also 
planted four congregations each. 

Since 1974 the JMBC has developed three ten-year plans 
for evangelistic outreach. The first ten-year evangelism project 
achieved a remarkable increase in converts. The membership of the 
JMBC doubled from 600 to 1,200. The second ten-year evangelism 
project saw an increase of 360 active members, the result of 
new church-planting efforts. The established congregations did 
not grow in numbers during the second and the third ten-year 
projects. In fact, during the third ten-year project the number of 
active members as well as church membership not only failed to 
increase, but even decreased slightly. 

The three ten-year evangelism plans were proposed by various 
JMBC evangelism committees. Each plan emphasized planting new 
congregations as the center of its philosophy of church growth. 
A range of both external and internal factors offer an explanation 
for the recent lack of growth. First, the heart-breaking incident 
of the sarin gas attack by the Aum group which took place in a 
Tokyo subway in 1995 increased the negative feelings of many 
citizens of Japan toward all foreign religions. Second, the recent 
Iraq war led by the US, as well as terrorist attacks by Islamic 
fundamentalists, has increased uneasy feelings toward religion, 
and monotheistic religions in particular. Third, it seems that life 
for most Japanese people has reached the limits of busyness and 
stress. The top priority for most people is their work place, rather 
than their spiritual life and church activities. Church members 
are also becoming increasingly affluent, which appears to result 
in a lack of concern for spiritual issues. During the last several 
decades almost all evangelical Protestant churches in Japan have 
experienced a plateau in numbers. A few congregations have 
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grown substantially, but conditions in most congregations are 
generally very difficult. 

Several internal factors within the JMBC also contributed to 
the lack of numerical growth. First, despite the ineffectiveness 
of the second ten-year plan, the Japanese Mennonite Brethren 
congregations did not seriously investigate the causes of the 
problem in order to come up with an effective alternative plan. 
The prevailing assumption was that if new congregations were 
planted, and if they received adequate financial support, then 
membership in the conference would grow. Second, it seemed 
that pastors were too busy taking care of problems in their own 
congregations as well as within the JMBC, and could not find 
the time and energy to develop more effective approaches to 
evangelism. Rather than searching for new strategies, leaders 
seemed to be content with saying, “Evangelism is very difficult 
in Japan.” Third, church members are very busy with their jobs. 
Many lay people cannot do more than come to church on Sunday 
mornings. Members have a tendency to think that all they can 
do is to give their tithes faithfully and that those who have the 
gift of evangelism should do all of the outreach work. Fourth, the 
JMBC has not been able to develop a healthy spiritual leadership. 
Many leaders have had a strong tendency toward legalism. 
Others have tried to manage and control their church affairs 
by employing secular management techniques. The search for a 
more effective approach to evangelism is a good reminder that it 
is, ultimately, God and his Holy Spirit, and not people, who can 
bring salvation. 

The JMBC has formed support systems for those whom God has 
called into missions. Several missionaries serving in cross-cultural 
settings have been supported by the JMBC. These include Takashi 
and Kazue Manabe, who served with Wvcliffe Bible Translators 
in Papua New Guinea from 1978 to 1989. During this time they 
completed a translation of the Kwanga New Testament. After the 
Manabes received God’s call to be missionaries, the Overseas 
Missions Committee was formed by the JMBC. After the Manabes 
returned to Japan, they assumed the pastorate of the Ishibashi 
Mennonite Brethren ehureh. Later Manabe served as President 
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of the Evangelical Biblical Seminary (EBS) in Ishibashi. Other 
missionaries were also supported by the JMBG. In 1988, Keiko 
Hamano was sent by MBMSI as a missionary to Pakistan. She 
later married H. L. Wyatt and now serves under Frontier Missions. 
Hiromi Takeda was sent by MBMSI as a missionary to the Khmu 
tribe in Thailand from 1997 to 2003. 

After 2006 the JMBG no longer directly supported any overseas 
missionaries. However, the Missions Committee continued to 
publish overseas missions newsletters and has held overseas 
missions emphasis meetings in order to educate Mennonite 
Brethren congregations about world missions. 

Despite the decision on the part of JMBG, local congregations 
have discerned and sent missionaries who have received God’s call 
and have taken responsibility for supporting them. So far at least 
three individual Mennonite Brethren congregations have sent 
missionaries. Takao Nakamura, a former pastor of the Mennonite 
Brethren church in Neyagawa, and his wife Kayoko, presently serve 
in San Diego, California as missionaries to Japanese immigrants 
living in that area. Shigeyuki and Sachiko Yokoi are serving in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, as missionaries to Japanese people in that 
region. Hajimu and Kayoko Fujii, from the Tsuchiyama Mennonite 
Brethren church, are serving as missionaries to Japanese people 
living in Fresno and Sacramento, California. Motohiro and Mariya 
Hamana, are serving as missionaries with Food for the Hungry 
International in Cambodia. Miho Inoue, from the Kawachi- 
Nagano Mennonite Brethren Church, serves as a missionary with 
the Antioch Mission to the Cutchi Indians in Tanzania. 

What the JMBC Can Contribute to Other Mennonite Brethren 
Conferences 

The Japanese church is in a situation in which it can prove the 
real power of the gospel. Nearly 150 years have passed since 
Protestant missionaries first came to Japan with the gospel, but 
membership in Christian churches, including Protestants and 
Catholics, is still only about one percent of the population. It has 
been at this level for many years. On the one hand, the number of 
Protestants is only about 0.44 percent of the population, with the 
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number of Protestants who regularly attend worship services even 
less at 0.22 percent. On the other hand, the country is flooded 
with many religions, and the number of affiliates reported by the 
various religious groups totals nearly twice the number of the 
actual population of the country! Japan remains under strong 
religious influences that are far from the Bible and Christian truth. 
But the countries of the early church in which the gospel was 
first preached about 2,000 years ago were in a similar situation. 
The JMBC looks to the future to see how God will change the 
situation as Christians continue to pray for Japan. 

Japanese Christians are enriched as they go abroad and 
experience fellowship with other Mennonite Brethren believers. 
Unfortunately, only a few can communicate their thoughts and 
beliefs in other languages. Although Japanese face a language 
barrier as they try to relate to individuals from other countries, 
traveling abroad does help in acquiring a better understanding of 
churches in other countries and the problems they face. They are 
able to pray for what they see and feel. By means of interpreters they 
can share the problems of the congregations in their country, and 
ask for the prayers of God’s family in other Mennonite Brethren 
conferences. By sharing their faith and God’s blessings cross- 
culturally, they help to support the global Mennonite Brethren 
family. The Evangelical Biblical Seminary of the JMBC can be 
an instrument to enrich others. Among Mennonite Brethren 
churches around the world there are those who have a need for 
theological education. Some conferences have serious shortages 
of theologians and teachers and lack the funds to enable their 
leaders to study. With the support of the Japanese conference it 
would be wonderful to send short-term teachers from EBS to other 
conferences. Students who have learned the Japanese language 
can study at EBS. The Japanese congregations want to cooperate 
with others in the study of Anabaptist theology and ethics. 

The Japanese conference joined with MBMSI to work for the 
small tribe of the Khum in northern Thailand. This support has 
continued, especially for the evangelism and education of youth. 
Hiromi Takeda, a former missionary to the Khum and chairperson 
of the Overseas Missions Committee of the JMBC (2006), has 
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organized a ministry team to visit the Khum annually. Hopefully 
team members will eneourage the Khum people through their 
ministries and also be challenged to engage in global missions 
through this valuable first-hand experience. Such mission 
experiences are always helpful to the participants, and can help 
increase interest in home missions as well as world missions. 

Gifts from other Mennonite Brethren Conferences 

The Japanese Mennonite Brethren Conference is grateful for the 
numerous blessings it has received from the mission programs 
of the North American Mennonite Brethren conferences. A total 
of fourteen missionary couples and four long-term single women 
missionaries from North America have labored in Japan to the 
present. Of the twenty-eight congregations and evangelistic 
stations that are a part of the JMBC, twenty-two were started by 
Mennonite Brethren missionaries from the US and Canada. 

It is a well-known fact that land in Japan is very expensive. More 
than seventy percent of the country is a mountainous region. Most 
people live and work in an area that is less than thirty percent of 
the total area of the country. The price of a small piece of land 
on which to build a church, with space for very limited parking, 
might well exceed the price of the building itself. In the early 
days the Japanese congregations received considerable financial 
support for church properties from North American churches. 

Today each local church in Japan has to finance and support 
all of its own ministries, including its church building and land. 
Therefore, finances have become a big hurdle for many small 
congregations. Congregations like to provide sufficient parking 
space to accommodate the growing number of persons who own 
cars, but this is only a dream for most congregations. 

A recent exception to the requirement that each local church 
take responsibility for its own expenses is the East Toyota Christ 
Church, which was dedicated in 2006. The construction of this 
church building became possible through generous contributions, 
mostly from Mennonite Brethren churches in Canada. 

In 1957 the Mennonite Brethren Biblical Institute was founded 
in a prefabricated house in Kasugade of Konohana Ward, Osaka 
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City. The building had previously been used by MGG. The purpose 
of the school was to train leaders. In 1959 the Bible institute was 
relocated to the Ishibashi Christian Church at Tenjin in Ikeda city. 
Two years later, in 1961, the Mennonite Brethren joined hands 
with two Baptist mission boards and formed the Osaka Biblical 
Seminary. At first the seminary classes were held in the Ishibashi 
Mennonite Brethren church. In 1967 each of the mission boards 
received offerings from their North American churches and 
built a fine building and dormitory in nearby Soen in Ikeda city. 
However, disagreements surfaced between the JMBG and the 
Baptist groups regarding biblical interpretation and educational 
policies. In order to maintain unity in faith and practice within 
the conference, the JMBG dissolved the partnership with the 
other two missions in 1971 and began to offer its own Mennonite 
Brethren theological training in a school that became known as 
the Evangelical Biblical Seminary. According to the agreement 
for dividing the real estate, the Mennonite Brethren received the 
student dorm. The dorm was remodeled and in 1980 the real 
estate was transferred from MBMS to the Japanese Mennonite 
Brethren Conference. 

Harry Friesen became the first president of the Evangelical 
Biblical Seminary. He taught systematic theology for many years 
and thereby laid a dispensational foundation within the JMBG. 
Ruth Wiens taught Christian education for many years and trained 
successors in that field. This laid the foundation for the Sunday 
school ministry. 

In 1991 Takashi Manabe, pastor of the Ishibashi Church, was 
appointed as the second president of the seminary. Harry Friesen 
and Ruth Wiens served as full-time teachers at EBS with support 
from the mission board in North America. At present the seminary 
does not have any full-time staff. Mennonite Brethren pastors 
teach Bible, theology, and ministry skills. Gifted church members 
teach subjects such as music and biblical languages. After the 
departure of the missionaries who taught many of the classes at 
the seminary, pastors had to take full responsibility for all of the 
classes. This has been an additional burden to those pastors who 
also have full-time ministries in their own local congregations. 
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The seminary only accepts full-time students every other year. 
This helps to reduce the teaching load for the pastors who teach 
at the seminary. The average enrolment of new full-time students 
is three students every other year. A few lay leaders and auditors 
also enroll in a lay leadership training course. 

The purpose of the seminary is to train pastors who are 
equipped to do the work of ministry in the local congregations, not 
to educate theologians for academic research. The seminary has 
done this well. Even though the JMBC is a small denomination, it 
has trained its own leaders in its own seminary. This has enabled 
the conference to maintain its own identity and to maintain a 
sense of unity. 

In 1953 BOMAS purchased a piece of property with an old 
slaughterhouse that was remodeled for use as a Bible camp. The 
Nosegawa Bible Gamp is located near Osaka, in a narrow valley 
along the beautiful Nosegawa River. Every summer campers 
ranging from elementary school children to young adults come to 
camp. Many members within Mennonite Brethren congregations 
made their decision to follow Christ when they were young at this 
camp. In 1973 ownership of the campground was transferred to the 
JMBC. In the past, the camp had full-time staff for maintenance, 
but today the Nosegawa Camp Committee of the JMBC takes care 
of the entire operation. The camp has a part-time manager and 
many volunteers from nearby congregations. This keeps camp fees 
reasonable for the campers. The camp is conveniently located a 
short one-hour drive from the center of Osaka, Seminars, outdoor 
concerts, and conference meetings are often held at the camp. It 
is greatly appreciated and frequently used by Mennonite Brethren 
church members. 

In 2006, six individuals from North American Mennonite 
Brethren churches were serving within the JMBC as short-term 
conversational English teachers. This outreach program was made 
possible through the generosity of North American churches. 

These individuals assisted in English outreach programs in 
nine Mennonite Brethren congregations in the Osaka and Nagoya 
areas. They received only moderate financial support from 
Japanese congregations. Most of their expenses are covered by 
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the modest tuition paid by the students. Additional support was 
solicited from their home congregations in North America. Some 
of these English teachers have enrolled in seminary in order to 
prepare for other ministries. 

The Japanese people are generally receptive to western culture 
and many are eager to learn conversational English. Therefore, 
the conversational English ministry is an effective way to invite 
unchurched people into a church building. Here they are 
introduced to the gospel during chapel times at the end of each 
class, but Japanese people rarely make a commitment to Christ 
in a short period of time. 

The first Mennonite Brethren missionaries from North America 
brought a great deal of enthusiasm for evangelism with them. But 
they also eagerly trained national leaders, which made a transfer 
of leadership possible. After establishing national leadership and 
an autonomous JMBC, the missionaries devoted themselves to 
supporting the national leadership. It has been a great blessing 
to see the example of Christ in their lives. Only one long-term 
missionary family from Canada serves in Japan today (2006). 

Priorities for the Future 

At the outset, the Japanese Mennonite Brethren congregations 
were quite dependent on missionaries from North America for 
most of their understanding of the church. The missionaries 
taught to the best of their ability, but their teaching was inevitably 
shaped and influenced by their own culture. Japanese believers 
generally accepted what the missionaries taught and tried to 
maintain it without change. As circumstances changed in North 
America, church life in North America also changed. Japanese 
Mennonite Brethren congregations were generally not as flexible 
and were reluctant to accept changes. Theologically for example, 
dispensationalism was deeply engrained and was considered to be 
fully biblical. Many Japanese Mennonite Brethren thought that 
as long as they adhered to dispensationalism, they were biblical. 
The seminary also emphasized Christian education and published 
age-specific Sunday school materials for all ages from nursery 
to adult. Japanese Mennonite Brethren sometimes thought 
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that they were superior to other churches in Japan because of 
their dispensational theology and because of their educational 
programs. But they were not very good at evaluating their own 
church lives by biblical standards. They tried to learn church 
growth principles by watching growing churches. They often tried 
to imitate such churches without examining and apply biblical 
principles creatively to their own situation. 

In 1997 the JMBC invited Vern Heidebrecht, a pastor from 
Canada, to be guest speaker at a retreat. Many Japanese were 
shocked to learn about how open Northview Community Church 
(Abbotsford, British Columbia) was while still being biblical in 
its life and ministry. Japanese were amazed when they heard 
about his understanding and application of what it means to be 
a biblical church. After this conference the Mennonite Brethren 
congregations began to search the Bible to see what it means 
to be a biblical church. Many felt that they had to discern more 
carefully which traditions had to be changed and which ones 
should be kept. 

In 1999 an International Committee of Mennonite Brethren 
(ICOMB) global consultation was held in Buhler, Kansas. Forty- 
one Japanese leaders attended this meeting. Japanese leaders 
were grateful to be a part of the global family of Mennonite 
Brethren churches and realized that their own growth could be 
facilitated through the missionary spirit and the gifts of the larger 
Mennonite Brethren family around the world. 

A Renewal Committee was formed during the JMBC convention 
in March 2003. Using “Freedom and Unity in the Lord” as a 
motto, the purpose of the Renewal Committee was “to rebuild the 
framework of church ministries that will give vitality and progress 
for our churches.” Over a two-year period the committee tried 
to identify church practices and attitudes hindering the healthy 
development of church life. In 2005 the committee submitted a 
report of their findings to a JMBC convention. It suggested several 
basic changes in the organizational structure and management of 
the JMBC. An awareness of the need for change in every area of 
the life of the Conference had already existed long before the 
celebration of its fiftieth anniversary in 2000. All of this was 
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part of a movement to find a truly biblical Mennonite Brethren 
identity. 

The report of the Renewal Committee discussed four areas, 
beginning with the relationship between local congregations and 
the Conference. In the past, when serious problems occurred in 
a local church, the Conference took the initiative to solve it. This 
system worked well during the years after World War T\vo when the 
economy of the country as well as the membership of congregations 
was growing steadily. The young congregations needed strong 
leadership from the Conference to ensure unity and to guide 
expansion. Many Japanese Mennonite Brethren now believe that 
local congregations should be more responsible for their own 
church affairs, taking their own initiative to solve problems and 
to develop programs. Churches need to accept diversity among 
local congregations. Pastors, leaders, and members all have their 
own personalities and responsibilities. At the same time they 
are fellow workers for the same faith. Based on the Mennonite 
Brethren Confession of Faith, the Conference should help local 
congregations to be one united group of believers by serving God 
freely, teaching and encouraging each other and spreading the 
gospel. 

Second, Japanese Mennonite Brethren congregations need a 
new Confession of Faith. While the Confession should be based on 
the ICOMB Confession of Faith, it should also reflect the unique 
emphases of the Japanese conference. The Conference needs 
a more holistic understanding of the biblical concept of peace 
(shalom that will enable members to be true peacemakers). 

Third, in earlier years the JMBC Reference and Counsel 
Committee assumed the power to hire, dismiss, and transfer 
pastors. Now practices have changed. Each local church has the 
freedom to select its own pastor and to determine the nature of 
an appointment, whether full-time or part-time. The Conference 
role is to support the decisions of the local congregations. The 
Committee, however, remains responsible for policies related to 
licensing and ordination of pastors. 

Fourth, Japanese Mennonite Brethren women may serve as 
members of committees in local congregations and are invited 
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to serve as representatives in meetings of the JMBC. The wife of 
a pastor may serve in her church with the approval of her local 
church or she may work outside of her church in accordance 
with her gifts. Future discussions will address the possibility of a 
woman serving as pastor in accordance with her gifts. 

JMBC leaders anticipate that the next stage of development 
in the life of the Conference will involve a number of theological 
questions. First, what does it mean to be “biblical”? How should 
believers in Christ best live out a biblical model in their everyday 
lives. Historically the JMBC has emphasized dispensationalism. 
As a result, the church did not give enough attention to a more 
holistic approach to living the Christian life, as well as to a healthy 
theology of the church. How should the church give practical 
expression to the life in Christ that it possesses? Japanese 
Christians need to strive for a holistic Christian way of life that is 
filled with the Holy Spirit. They must establish a biblical lifestyle 
in everyday life, not only a theology that is biblical. 

Second, what does it mean to be “evangelistic”? A review 
of the average rate of church growth of the established 
congregations during the last twenty years reveals that there 
has been no growth. Many congregations have few teenagers 
attending worship services. Pastors have discussed the problem 
and determined that “a growing, radical spiritual reform in our 
established congregations is the key for our Conference’s future 
outreach.” The responsibility for the outreach ministry is not to 
be carried by the Evangelism Committee, but by every believer. 
The Conference can grow naturally in numbers as our established 
congregations offer lively worship to the Lord and strengthen the 
evangelistic spirit in each member. 

Third, what does it mean to be “peaceful”? The Christ who 
establishes true peace on earth must live within people if real 
peace is to be realized. This peace must be expressed within each 
member’s home, within each congregation, at each member’s 
work place, and at each of the other institutions in society in which 
our members participate. This is the picture of the ministry of 
reconciliation that the people of God are called to accomplish. 
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Conclusion 

The JMBC’s scriptural motto is prominently displayed in the 
headline section of each edition of its monthly newsletter of the 
JMBC, the YOKI-OTOZURE (Good News): “But you will receive 
power when the Holy Spirit has come upon you; and you shall be 
my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and 
even to the remotest parts of the earth” (Acts 1:8). The church 
has expended much energy in its attempts to realize growth in the 
Conference. However, it seems that the JMBC has not experienced 
being filled with God’s power in recent decades. Perhaps it has 
forgotten to seek what is most fundamental in the biblical way 
toward spiritual progress. Japanese Christians seldom hear 
testimonies about what the power of the Spirit has accomplished. 
Christians must testify to the wonderful work of God’s power as it 
is released in their lives. They must seek ways to make the power 
of the Holy Spirit more readily available, and not focus only on 
ways to accomplish their own goals through their own plans. The 
New Testament is filled with many such stories. Christians who 
follow these examples will be true disciples of Christ. 
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The Mennonite Brethren Church in 

the Congo 

Jean-Claude Kikweta A Mawa Wabala and 
Maurice Matsitsa - N’singa 


T he history of the Conference of Mennonite Brethren 
Churches of the Congo (CEFMC) begins with the story of an 
individual from North America who obeyed the call to serve 
God in the Congo. The story soon becomes intertwined with the 
stories of many Congolese who served their Lord in environments 
full of political, social, and economic struggle. In the past several 
decades the Democratic Republic of Congo (DRC) has been 
characterized by numerous political conflicts and wars. It is 
estimated that more than five million people have lost their lives 
during the past ten years because of wars. Meanwhile the whole 
world has watched but done little to resolve the situation. In 
spite of the difficult conditions under which the Congolese live, 
the CEFMC has become one of the largest national conferences 
within the global Anabaptist family of faith today. The factors that 
have contributed to this fast growth include Bible and Christian 
literature translation, training of village evangelists, medical 
work, and the establishment of Bible, primary, and secondary 
schools. 

The history of the CEFMC began through the commitment 
and determination of North American missionaries to preach 
the gospel to previously unreached people. In the early twentieth 
century a desire arose among North American Mennonite Brethren 
to travel to Africa to proclaim the gospel. These missionaries faced 
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many difficulties. In some cases missionary organizations and 
associations were reluctant to support them. Disease, a hostile 
environment, and other factors made it difficult for missionary 
organizations to send candidates to Africa. In the face of this 
reluctance, some Mennonite Brethren missionaries decided to 
work for other agencies that were prepared to face the realities of 
Africa. Aaron and Ernestine Janzen were the first such Mennonite 
Brethren missionaries to go to the Congo. 

The Pioneer Period (1913-1942): Aaron and Ernestine Janzen 

The Janzens came from the Mountain Lake and Carson Mennonite 
Brethren churches in Minnesota. They saw the need and sensed 
a call to bring the gospel to unreached people of Africa. The 
Mennonite Brethren Board of Foreign Missions was unwilling to 
become involved in this part of the African continent where other 
missionaries had already died, especially in Cameroon. Therefore 
the Janzens accepted an appointment under a new Mennonite 
missionary association, the Congo Inland Mission (CIM). The 
CIM sent them to East Kasai Province, where they joined other 
missionaries who were already working there. The Janzens left 
the United States in November 1912 and arrived in Kasai in 
January 1913. 1 They served the CIM faithfully and gained valuable 
experience in missionary work in Africa. 

During their missionary service in the Congo from 1913 to 
1922, the Janzens remained in close contact with Mennonite 
Brethren churches in the United States, especially those in 
Mountain Lake and Carson. They hoped to leave the CIM in order 
to begin a work with the Mennonite Brethren Church. In 1920 
the Janzens requested permission from the General Conference 
of Mennonite Brethren Churches of North America to leave 
CIM and create a new Mennonite Brethren missionary station. 
Unfortunately, the Conference did not consent to the Janzens’ 
proposal, despite the various reports and appeals showing the 
urgent need for American churches to bring the gospel to the 
Congo. The Janzens, did not give up, however. At the end of their 
assignment with the CIM, Aaron Janzen went to other parts of 
the Congo to search for a place to bring the gospel and open an 
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independent missionary field. 

The Janzens ehose the western part of the Kasai province. 
Helped by the Luba people, they arrived in Kikandji in 1922 
and began the first Mennonite Brethren missionary station in 
the Congo. Several local people became actively involved with 
the work of church planting. These included Ndjimbo Kubala 
Timothee, Kayembe, Nzelenga Philippe, Nganga Paul, Jacques 
Kapumba, Senzele, and others who joined him, first as students 
and later as colleagues. 

Kikandji, which was the Janzens’ first missionary station, was 
not the ideal location for missionary work in the Congo, and so 
they had to find another location. They ehose the site of Kafumba, 
ten kilometers from Kikandji. Several factors determined the 
selection of this new site for the headquarters, including the 
rich vegetation and soil, the potential to carry out high-yield 
agricultural activities, and the navigability of the Kwilu River 
for transporting agricultural and commercial products. The 
construction of the Kafumba station started in 1923 and ended 
in 1924, when the Janzens and all the Congolese workers left the 
Kikandji station to settle in the new one. 2 

Numerous tribes occupied the Kafumba area, including the 
Pende, Mbala, Songo, and Kwese. Because of the Janzens’ efforts 
the new station became a major missionary center and attracted 
many people in the region. The people benefited from the many 
social and religious services provided by the missionaries. The 
Janzens built classrooms for the primary school and a Bible school 
to train future leaders in order to bring the gospel to nearby 
villages. They also built a health center, a maternity clinic, and a 
printing press for the production of biblical literature. Everything 
needed to facilitate the people’s well-being and development was 
made in the Kafumba station. 

As previously indicated, the General Conference of Mennonite 
Brethren Churches in North America was unwilling to provide any 
financial, material or administrative support to the Janzens. Faced 
with this situation they were obliged look for their own financial 
support. Some support came from friends in Mountain Lake, 
Carson, and other places. In addition, they initiated agricultural 
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programs and sold the products to help pay for the missionary 
work. The Kafumba site, with its fertile soil, was suitable for 
agriculture. 3 

The primary school and Bible school were very important parts 
of the Janzens’ program. The purpose of the schools was to train 
local people to read and write. Those who were chosen to study 
at the Bible institute became helpers in the proclamation of the 
gospel. It was a very limited training. The language of education 
was Kikongo ya beta. 

The early Mennonite Brethren mission work in Congo 
functioned within the context of the Belgian colonial system. 
The Belgian colonial powers carved Congo into distinct regions 
in a manner similar to the way the whole of Africa was divided, 
although in Congo it was for religious purposes rather than 
political purposes. They wanted to avoid conflict between the 
various Protestant groups. The Catholic Church was allowed 
to function freely throughout the country, but each Protestant 
denomination was assigned a specific area to evangelize. After 
Congo gained its independence in 1960, each denomination 
could establish itself wherever it wanted. 

The division also meant a new strategy for providing social 
services for the Congolese population. A system of eo-management 
of schools, dispensaries, and hospitals was established. This 
strategy was critical because the Congolese population was largely 
rural and missionaries were very willing to go to remote parts of 
the country to evangelize. 

In the co-management system, the churches were allowed 
to build schools, dispensaries, and hospitals. The government 
provided subsidies for building infrastructure, medicine, and 
school programs, and paid the salaries of teachers, doctors and 
nurses. Furthermore, the churches were allowed to teach religious 
classes based on the confession of faith of the denomination 
managing the schools. In Congo, religious courses are mandatory 
and the government pays the salary of the school chaplain. 

Bible and Christian literature translation was an effective 
means of allowing the local people to take evangelism into their 
own hands. The missionaries could control the evangelism agenda 
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through Bible courses and discipleship training sessions. However, 
as soon as the Bible and the Christian literature became available 
in local languages and dialects, the missionaries lost control of 
the agenda. People could study the Bible in their own way and 
understand it from their own context. 

A literature and translation service was soon opened in Kafumba. 
The local people were trained to help missionaries translate the 
Bible (especially the New Testament, but also some portions of the 
Old Testament), Christian education books, and school textbooks 
to be used at Kafumba primary and Bible schools. All this was 
done in order to evangelize people who could only understand or 
communicate in their local dialects. Congolese individuals, such 
as Nganga Paul and Ndjimbo Timothy, brought their expertise to 
this service in their work with Martha Hiebert, who arrived in 
1928, and Kathryn Willems, who arrived in 1936. The translation 
of the New Testament that was begun in 1936 by Ernestine Janzen 
was sent to America for printing in 1943. Toward the end of the 
same year, the first copies of the New Testament translated into 
Kikongo yci Leta were published and distributed in Kafumba. 

A health center and a maternity clinic brought much-needed 
medical care and helped to eradicate some of the endemic diseases 
in the region. The Janzens set up an orphanage for children in 
distress. Some prominent church leaders, such as Nganga Paul 
and Yongo Antoine, were raised in this orphanage. 4 

Aaron Janzen was knowledgeable in agriculture, having learned 
this from his parents who came from Ukraine. Constrained by the 
lack of appropriate financial support, he initiated agricultural and 
horticultural programs to produce coffee, palm nuts and palm oil, 
and also to raise goats. A furniture workshop, a sewing workshop, 
a brickyard, and a sawmill were established, which created jobs 
and products to improve their daily living conditions. 

Missionary and Congolese Staff at Work in Kafumba 

A Congolese proverb states that u a single finger cannot wash the 
whole face.” The Janzens recognized the truth of this proverb. 
Although they did not receive any support from the General 
Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches in America, the 
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Janzens had earned the confidence of the brothers and sisters in 
their home churches. They kept in close contact with the churches 
in Mountain Lake and Carson, as well as with others who were 
interested in their work. During their visits to the United States 
the Janzens reported about their missionary work in the Congo 
and requested missionary staff and financial support for their 
field. 

Some fellow church members from the United States responded 
positively to this call and supported their work. Others accepted 
the call to work as missionaries in the Congo together with 
the Janzens. About ten missionaries, especially young women, 
joined the Janzens in Kafumba. Thus there were three categories 
of workers in Kafumba: missionaries, Congolese trained by 
missionaries and serving as support staff (teachers, catechists, 
pastors, specialised workers, nurses, joiners, etc.), and unskilled 
laborers. 

In Kafumba, missionaries held all the management positions in 
all services. Congolese were simply assigned as staff to help them 
accomplish their tasks. Missionaries who helped the Janzens to 
expand their work from 1924 to 1943 included the Bendicsons, 
Elmer Hutchinsons, Abe F. and Mary Kroeker, Miss Lemaire (a 
Belgian citizen), Kathyrn Willems, Anna Goertzen, Martha 
Iliebert, and Martha Manz. 5 Missionary couples never remained 
in Kafumba for lengthy periods of time. This was the case with 
Abe F. and Mary Kroeker, who spent a short time and then 
returned to Europe. Bendicson died in Kikandji when Hutchinson 
had just replaced the Janzens w ho had gone back to America in 
1927 for a furlough. While the Hutchinsons were covering for 
the Janzens in Kafumba, Hutchison’s wife died. Therefore, the 
Janzens had to return hurriedly to Kafumba. The Hutchinsons 
served with Unevangelized Tribe Missions (UTM), which worked 
in the Panzi and Kajiji regions. When the Janzens came back, 
Elmer Hutchinson returned to his station in Panzi. 

Aaron Janzen worked extensively with the young missionary 
women until 1943. Ernestine Janzen died in Kafumba in September 
1937. Congolese who helped Aaron Janzen in his work included 
Ndjimbo Kubala Timothy (the first Congolese Mennonite Brethren 
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pastor to be ordained), Nganga Paul, Senzele Luc, Kufikisa Jean, 
David Kalama, Katuala Jonathan, Mabava Jonathan, Kikweta 
Manasse, Bulamatadi Elie, Lumeya Nzash Gedeon, Kiwoma Jean, 
Manzumbu Stephan, Muzeba Nkieleb, Malwano Mwemo James, 
and many others. 

The Main Features of the Church from 1922 to 1943 

The Janzens developed a plan to bring the gospel to people who 
had not yet been reached. They shaped the work in Kafumba by 
taking into account the local population and its needs. During 
twenty-one years of hard work the reputation of the Kafumba 
station extended well beyond its borders to other regions. The 
church expanded because of the vision, ingenuity, experience, 
sacrificial labour, and determination of the Janzens. The church 
was mainly established in the rural areas. Early efforts avoided 
towns, cities and commercial centers, which were considered 
to be more exposed to evil spirits and therefore not as open to 
evangelism. The church was largely insulated from the wider 
world. The curriculum of the primary schools and the Bible school 
in Kafumba was carefully controlled. 

The church was also closely tied to evangelical and Anabaptist/ 
Mennonite biblical values. Missionaries taught Mennonite 
principles even though the Congolese did not understand all 
the implications. Even today, many members do not know what 
it means to be Anabaptist or Mennonite, and the history of 
the CEFMC and its missionary heritage is unfamiliar to most 
Congolese Mennonites 

The church was also dominated by the spirit of missionary 
paternalism toward the Congolese. The missionary “father” 
made all decisions for his “sons,” who were unable to take on 
any responsibility on their own. The natives of Kafumba accepted 
this and did not challenge the authority of the missionaries. 
The constraints of the Belgian colonial administration were also 
accepted. 

The church did not tolerate indigenous customs and traditions 
because they were considered satanie. It practiced separation 
between black and the white people within the missionary 
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station. There was a neighbourhood for whites and another for 
blacks. Nevertheless, the church was full of energy and dynamism 
because the training that the Congolese managerial staff received 
gave them an appreciation for the intellectual, psychological, 
religious, and cultural values provided by the missionaries. 

Aaron Janzen and his team faced severe financial difficulties 
from 1938 and 1943. They frequently asked the General Conference 
of Mennonite Brethren Churches to take full responsibility for 
the missionary work in order to prevent it from closing. Thus, 
in a letter signed on 29 December 1938, all the missionaries in 
Kafumba expressed their willingness to hand the missionary work 
to the conference. 6 

In 1943 Aaron Janzen reported the results of the work in 
Kafumba as follows: one hundred schools established in one 
hundred villages and led by more than one hundred teachers, a 
Bible school established in Kafumba, a health center, a maternity 
clinic, a literature service for the translation and production of 
Christian books, two thousand students attending primary schools 
in Kafumba and surrounding villages, and sixteen hundred active 
members in Kafumba and surrounding villages. 7 

Janzen brought his contribution to this region by training 
teachers and evangelists, and by improving the infrastructure. He 
was able to link the gospel to the development of human well¬ 
being by establishing food self-sufficiency and showing the people 
that they could sustain themselves by the appropriate use of their 
resources. 

A Second Beginning 

In 1933 a missionary couple from Canada, Henry and Anna 
Bartseh, began a second work in the Bololo region of the Congo, 
about 450 miles northeast of where the Janzens were working. 
They began their work under the Africa Missionary Society, an 
organization that originated with a group connected with the 
Winkler Bible School in Manitoba, where the Bartsehes had been 
students. Although they spent about a year in Kafumba with the 
Janzens, they decided to embark on a separate venture along with 
several other missionaries. Despite the extreme hardships that 
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they encountered, other missionaries joined them and achieved 
some success in evangelism, education, health, and in literary 
work. But by the time of World War II most of the missionaries 
had returned to North America. Renewed efforts were made in 
the years immediately following the war, after the Africa Mission 
Society work had been transferred to the Mennonite Brethren 
Board of Foreign Missions. The Bololo station was moved to 
Djongo Sanga in 1946 and then transferred to another mission 
in 1949. 

Transfer of Responsibility to the Mennonite Brethren Conference of North 
America 

In 1943 the General Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches 
in North America finally accepted full responsibility for the work 
in the Congo, succumbing to pressure by Mennonite Brethren 
church members in the United States and Canada. Aaron Janzen 
handed his work to the Mennonite Brethren Board of Foreign 
Missions in order to continue the establishment and expansion of 
the Mennonite Brethren churches in the Congo. The transfer of 
Janzen’s work brought some important changes in administrative 
management and funding. 

First, the status of the church itself changed. It no longer 
belonged to Janzen and was not tailored to his personal wishes. 
There was also a change of leadership. The American Mennonite 
Brethren Mission (AMBM), appointed by the General Conference 
of Mennonite Brethren Churches of North America, became 
responsible for the Congo Church. The working methods, 
strategies and philosophy changed. The AMBM set a new direction 
and priorities. The top priority was evangelism, and other services 
were regarded as only supporting this primary objective. Janzen 
was appointed as the legal representative of the Congo Church. 
He was employed and paid by AMBM, as were other missionaries 
working in the Congo. 

All the funding for the work came from North America. The 
AMBM took full responsibility for the equipment, finances, and 
human resources for the work. More missionaries were assigned to 
reinforce the team on the field and to establish other congregations 
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outside of Kafumba. The goal was to extend the missionary work 
beyond Kafumba to regions previously unreached by the Mennonite 
Brethren. The Kafumba station became the headquarters of the 
Congo Mennonite Brethren Church and became the nerve center 
for all the Mennonite Brethren congregations. All evangelistic 
activity in the Bandundu province was developed and undertaken 
from Kafumba. 

Expansion (1944-1960) 

The General Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches 
continually reassessed its work in the Congo. Over time the 
AMBM devoted itself to continue and also to expand the 
missionary work beyond Kafumba. To achieve this goal, the 
AMBM recruited staff and sent them to the Congo. A first wave of 
missionaries began with the arrival of Susie Brucks in 1944. From 
1945 to 1948 other missionaries came to reinforce the work of 
evangelization. A second wave of missionaries was sent between 
1951 and 1959 to reinforce the expansion and the establishment 
of other congregations in Bandundu. 8 New stations were created 
at Matende (1945), Kilembe (1947) and Kipungu (1948) in 
the Kwilu District. Besides these stations, the AMBM inherited 
stations from other missionary associations that experienced 
financial difficulties. These included Lusemvu (1951), Gungu 
(1951), Kajiji (1953) and Panzi (1952). 

The Mennonite Brethren missionary outreach expanded 
from 150 to 450 kilometers around Kafumba, and reached the 
Angolan border. By 1958 there were forty-nine missionaries, 
eleven Congolese pastors, 276 catechists, a Bible school, an EAP 
(Ecoles d’Apprentissage Pedagogique ) school, over two hundred 
primary schools with a total of eight thousand students, and over 
six thousand church members. 9 

It is important to note that the missionary work of the AMBM 
again expanded to include education. The weight of this additional 
responsibility became heavy and the AMBM applied for subsidies 
from the colonial government. Therefore, with the help of other 
Mennonites, a teacher training school was established in Matende 
in 1953 to meet the state’s requirements to receive the subsidies 
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needed for the payment of teachers. This new training institution 
helped to meet the need for trained Congolese staff persons who 
were able to teach in the primary schools of the Church. Primary 
and secondary schools and medical institutions functioned as 
tools for evangelism. Each year, several hundred students and 
patients became Christians as a result of the witness of school 
chaplains, teachers, nurses, and doctors. More recently, many of 
the patients in the Kajiji hospital established churches in Angola 
after they returned there. These patients had the advantage of 
speaking the same language as the people in the Kajiji region. 

The opening of the Bible schools, first in Kafumba and then 
in Kikwit, Panzi, Nzashi Mwadi, and Kajiji, also provided tools for 
evangelism. With time, the Mennonite Brethren Church joined the 
Mennonite Church in establishing a theological school in Kajiji 
which was later moved to Kinshasa and today is the Christian 
University of Kinshasa. Bible schools became an effective method 
of promoting evangelism. Graduates from Bible schools were 
usually willing to serve anywhere, whereas the graduates of 
theological schools and seminaries are often reluctant to serve in 
places where social and economic conditions are more difficult. 
As a result, graduates from theological schools and seminaries 
tended to serve in the cities where they were also assigned to 
teach in secondary schools. They received additional income that 
the government pays to teachers and staff of parochial schools. 

Independence 

The Congo (also known as Zaire and then Democratic Republic 
of Congo) became independent on 30 June 1960. This event 
came suddenly and had drastic implications for the country’s 
political, economic, religious, and social life. It brought about the 
Africanization of all positions previously filled by whites. Belgians 
had riot trained Congolese people to manage the country, and 
the sudden advent of independence created serious political 
instability and insecurity throughout the country. Mennonite 
Brethren missionaries were gripped by fear and insecurity. 

The AMBM instructed missionaries to leave the Congo via 
Angola in June and July of 1960. In the subsequent absence of 
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the missionaries, the Congolese pastors were unprepared for the 
responsibility of managing the stations and assets. In 1961 some 
missionaries returned, and under the direction of John Kliewer 
they relocated the headquarters (which had been in Kafumba 
since 1924) to the city of Kikwit for security reasons. American 
Mennonite Brethren missionaries were no longer eager to stay 
in the countryside because it was less secure. Thus, American 
Mennonite Brethren missionaries began to settle in urban areas. 
Buildings for the AMBM’s headquarters and the administrative 
center were constructed in Kikwit. 

A Church with two Heads 

Beginning around 1962 the Mennonite Brethren, following the 
example of other churches, proclaimed the “Congolization” or 
“Africanization” of their churches. The AMBM decided to involve 
Congolese Mennonite Brethren members in the management of 
the church. Therefore the Association of Mennonite Brethren 
Churches of the Congo (AEFMC) was created. This indicated that 
the missionaries were willing to share responsibility for the work 
with the local congregations. 

The Congolization of political, economic, social, and religious 
positions had a significant impact on the country. Each party or 
organization formerly run by white people had to be managed 
by Congolese. But this was not easy because there was a lack of 
qualified personnel in many areas. This situation also applied to 
the religious field. No one had considered the need for training 
the intellectual elite of the Congolese Mennonite congregations. 

The Congolese Mennonite Brethren were in contact with 
other churches in which Congolese had already taken over the 
management of local congregations. They refused to remain 
completely under the supervision of white missionaries. They 
claimed that they should be involved in the management of their 
church. The missionaries only reluctantly agreed to the creation 
of the AEFMC, with whom they would work. This was not a true 
partnership because AMBM contributed finances, equipment, and 
staff. Therefore the AMBM led the church and held the power while 
the Congolese Mennonite Brethren contributed congregations 
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and human resources. The Congolese implemented the decisions 
taken by the missionaries according to the principle that “the 
person who provides the money has the power.” True unity between 
the AMBM and the AEFMC did not exist. 

It appeared that the church had two heads, one consisting of 
the missionaries and the other of the Congolese. There should 
have been close cooperation between missionaries and indigenous 
people, but many missionaries insisted that the church should 
not be divided. Missionaries had the real power because they had 
the financial resources and the equipment, while the Congolese 
had none. Fellowship was often broken because sharing did not 
seem to be fair. Clarence Hiebert, writing in Le Lien many years 
later, stated that North Americans often referred to those “foreign 
Christians” as children of the North American missionary efforts. 
These issues are still on the mission agenda. 10 

This association continued to operate in this way until 1971, 
when the true merger between mission, represented by the 
AMBM, and the AEFMC took place. The newly created structure 
was called the Communcmte cles Eglises des Freres Mennonites 
au Zaire (CEFMZ, later the CEFMC). The AMBM handed over its 
missionary work to the CEFMZ at the General Assembly held in 
August 1971 at Kwenge. As a result of this act, the CEFMZ became 
the official Mennonite Brethren Church of Zaire and was led by 
Congolese. The language used to describe this shift depended on 
who was speaking. The missionaries talked about turning over 
the church administration to the nationals, while the Congolese 
spoke of getting their independence from the missionaries. Such 
language used by the Congolese Mennonite Brethren was similar 
to the political language used when the Congo received its 
independence from Belgium in 1960. The legal representatives of 
the CEFMC from 1971 to the present (2009) were as follows: Paul 
NGANGA Diyoyo (1971-1974), Isaac Kilabi Bululu (1974-1984), 
Jean-Pierre KUSANGILA Kitondo (1984-1991), Norbert Masolo 
Mununga (1991-1998), Gilbert Ndunda Ngelego (1998-2004), 
and Damien PELENDE Tshinvam (2004-). 
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The State of the Church at the time of the Merger 

The Mennonite Brethren church in the Congo was characterized by 
both strengths and weaknesses at the time of the merger between 
the mission and the CEFMZ. It was a church with many services 
in areas such as evangelism, health, education, community 
development, literature, radio evangelism, Bible translation, and 
a correspondence Bible school. It existed in rural areas as well as 
in urban centers such as Kikwit. The CEFMC was regarded as the 
first well-structured and well-organized Protestant church in the 
country. In Kinshasa, it was the first Protestant church to have a 
recording studio broadcasting sermons by radio in the Congo and 
beyond. The church was open to the world and had connections 
with other Protestant churches and organizations such as the 
Protestant Agricultural Program, the Protestant Reception Center 
(Protestant Guesthouse), the Literature Distribution Center, the 
Kinshasa College of Theology (ISTK), and the Mennonite Central 
Committee. It had begun training the church’s executive staff at 
the graduate and postgraduate levels in order to meet community 
needs and to spread the gospel in urban areas. The church had a 
promising future with many young intellectuals and lay people. 
There was a new generation with a new mentality. 

The Mennonite Brethren Church was also characterized by 
various weaknesses at the time of the merger. It was a church of 
the masses that were not involved in financial and institutional 
support. This was the result of the policy set when the AMBM 
took responsibility for the church from 1943 to 1971; all the 
support came from North America. The church failed to raise 
the living standards and to fight the misery and poverty of its 
members. The missionaries did not distribute the support that 
they received from the mission, and the meager salaries of their 
employees did not improve the living standards. Missionaries 
also discouraged initiatives taken by their workers to earn extra 
money. Missionaries sometimes described attempts by workers to 
earn more money as satanie. The church also lacked qualified 
executive staff in theology, medicine, and ehureh administration. 
It had few leaders with experience in administration and financial 
management. 
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Congolese Lead their own Churches (1971-2008) 

The people trained in the Bible institute and pastoral school were 
the first to fill executive positions in the new church in order 
to continue the missionary work. They also had to nurture the 
fraternal relationship between missionaries and Congolese. The 
first Congolese team was led by Paul Nganga Divoyo, and was 
composed entirely of lay people. Diyoyo was one of the people 
trained by Aaron Janzen in the Kafumba Bible School. He was a 
gifted man who had never served as a pastor. The first statutes of 
the CEFMZ never specified the quality of the people who should 
lead the Mennonite Brethren congregations. Lay people could hold 
high administrative positions in the church. Many members of the 
Mennonite Brethren churches of the Congo held the first team in 
high regard. It was able to preserve unity between Congolese and 
missionaries and between the Congolese themselves, keeping the 
balance between the different regions. This team also reduced 
the threat that tribalism posed for the well-being of the national 
church. 

This team was able to meet the challenge of evangelization by 
founding more congregations in the areas of Kinshasa and south 
Kwango and also expanding educational institutions. Primary and 
secondary schools were created for the education of the children 
of Mennonite Brethren church of the Congo. Kikwete Mawa Wabala 
refers to a “triumvirate” of Nganga Paul, Matsitsa Charles-Andrew, 
and Mukoso Matthew, who accomplished outstanding work at the 
administrative level of the church. Kikweta also indicates that, 
even though they were only laymen trained in missionary schools, 
the team made a significant contribution to the Mennonite 
Brethren church of the Congo. In addition, Kikweta states that it 
was a creative team that led the church carefully and skillfully and 
avoided plunging the CEFMZ into chaos. 

The second team served two terms at the head of the 
Mennonite Brethren church of the Congo. For the first time the 
church was led by a person with a bachelor’s degree in theology. 
Reverend Isaac Kilabi Bululu, a trained theologian sent to study 
in France with support from the Mission Board, led the team. The 
statutes were revised to define the qualifications of the people 
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who could lead the church. The first term of this second team 
was led in collaboration with a Secretary General, Arnold Prieb, 
who represented Mennonite Brethren Missions and Services. 
Later, the structure began to change. The Legal Representative 
was also the Secretary General. For various reasons, missionaries 
began to leave leadership positions. The rise of tribalism, the 
mismanagement of the church, the lack of a clear vision, and 
the objectives of various legal representatives, at times created 
serious conflict. The most serious of these occurred from 2002 
to 2004. 

Evangelism remains the cornerstone and the most important 
work of these congregations. The number and the membership of 
the congregations is growing. Training leaders is a major concern. 
Theologians are trained in good universities with the support of 
their partner, now MBMS International. Women are included in 
the development of these Mennonite Brethren congregations. 

Evangelism and Church Growth 

The proclamation of the gospel to people not previously reached 
continues. Strategies have been adopted to achieve this objective. 
Training leaders is the first concern. The GEFMG has people with 
doctoral degrees, master’s degrees, bachelor’s degrees, and 
undergraduate degrees in theology. 11 

The second concern is the establishment of congregations in 
locations not reached by missionaries. In large urban centers the 
church is working to find ways to reach all the sections of each 
city in order to bring the gospel and to teach Mennonite theology. 
According to J. B. Toew r s, in 1973 there were sixty congregations, 
and in 1977 there were a total of 18,086 members. Reverend 
Mandono Biansi, the current community evangelist, reported a 
sharp increase in the number of congregations in 2007 and 2008. 
There were 285 churches in 2007 and 387 in 2008. 12 The total 
membership of the GEFMG in 2008 w^as 99,376, and it is likely 
that the church will have over 100,000 members by 2010. This 
means that the GEFMG is one of the largest Mennonite Brethren 
churches in the world. 

This increase in numbers requires a growing number of pastors. 
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Each church region appoints candidates for theological training. 
Women are also committing themselves to pastoral service, and 
some women have been ordained as pastors. In 2008 there were 
a total of 427 pastors, and twenty of these were women. This is 
an exception to the practice of most other Mennonite Brethren 
churches around the world. In 2000 the Legal Representative 
and Secretary General, Gilbert Ndunda Ngelego, raised the 
question of the ordination of women by the Mennonites Brethren 
congregations in the Congo. The first woman ordained as a minister 
was Gharly Lukala. Later Beatrice Kadi, Pombo Narri, Gislaine 
Tshitshi Tomisa, Marie Fumana, and Alphonsine Munganga were 
also ordained. 

In addition, a Department of Missions was created under the 
initiative of Dr. Nzash U. Lumeya and accepted by the General 
Assembly of the CEFMG in 1995. The CEFMC was willing to go 
beyond its national borders with the financial support of its main 
partner, MBMSI. The two organizations have made agreements 
as a result of which CEFMG has a presence in Angola with the 
Reverend Norbert Masolo Mununga. It also has a representative in 
South Africa with the Rev. Baudouin N’Sulunka. MBMSI provides 
financial and material resources and CEFMC offers personnel. 

The CEFMC is presently establishing various congregations in 
the Bas-Congo and West Kasai provinces within the Congo. The 
CEFMC recognized the Mennonite Brethren Church of South 
Kivu as its ninth district conference at the twelfth session of the 
General Assembly held in Kahemba from 10 to 12 October 2008. 

Training Leaders 

The policy regarding the training of leaders has changed. The 
major concern of the CEFMC was training leaders because the 
congregations were becoming more modern and urbanized. In 
large cities there were people with many different gifts so that the 
church was able to evangelize people in the cities. Beginning in 
1971, some candidates were sent to receive training in theology. 
According to an agreement between the Mission Board and the 
CEFMC, financial resources were made available for this purpose. 
Scholarship programs were also established at the Mbandu 
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High School (Kikwit), the Kajiji Nursing School, and the Batela 
Vocational school. 

Apart from theological training, the GEFMG also became 
involved in the training of Congolese children by establishing 
primary and secondary schools. Large schools, such as the school 
in Kinshasa, were built. Schools were also built and funded by the 
Congolese government at the missionary stations. 

Many people condemned the divisions and tribal character 
that developed in the Mennonite Brethren church of the Congo. 
Three church regions were created in 1979 (Kikwit in the North, 
Kinshasa in the West, and Panzi in the South) and subsequently 
serious tribal issues and a struggle for power began to emerge. 
Power in the church was often linked to tribal membership. In 
the northern region, the Pende and the Mbala tribes were in the 
majority and wanted to hold leadership positions of church at 
all costs. In the southern region, the Yaka and Tshokwe people 
fought for power. This tendency continues today. The election 
of a new Legal Representative and General Secretary at the end 
of a term is often marred by the emergence of tribalism. The 
best candidate may not receive support because people want to 
support the candidate belonging to their own tribe. In 1984 two 
people who worked in the northern region of the CEFMC were 
sent back to their respective home regions to be ordained and 
then returned to continue their work in the North. 

From 1984 to 2004 the leadership at the head office has been 
rotating between the three regions mentioned above. However, 
since 2000 many voices have called for an amendment of the 
statutes and by-laws of the church. The system of regions has 
been discontinued and replaced by church conferences. In 2003 
the three regions were divided into eight church conferences: 
Kafumba, Kajiji, Kikwit, Kinshasa, Kipungu, Gungu, Panzi, and 
Wamba. A ninth conference was approved at the twelfth session 
of the General Assembly held in 2008. Further divisions are likely. 
The Kajiji Conference is likely to be divided into two (Kajiji and 
Kahemba). Others, such as Panzi, may also be divided. 

More theologians who have received training in administrative 
management, leadership, and governance are needed. Many 
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leaders have no administrative experience when they complete 
their theological training. Often they only have experience in 
leading small congregations. 

The GEFMG still uses Kikongo yci leta as the language of 
administration. The Kikongo language was even used in the 
sessions of the General Assembly. It is therefore difficult for 
people who do not speak Kikongo to understand the minutes and 
reports of GEFMG meetings. The statutes and by-laws were in that 
language until 2000, when a team led by the Reverend Gilbert 
Ndunda Ngelego translated them into French by a commission 
headed by Maurice Matsitsa - N’singa. The Central Executive 
Committee meetings held in 2005 approved the use of French. 

Historical records of the Mennonite Brethren church of the 
Congo have not been well preserved, and it is difficult to do 
research on the Congo story. Official and religious documents 
are scattered in many places, and there is no plan to establish an 
archives. Most church members are not interested in their history 
and regard that as something for the missionaries to undertake. 

Development, Health and Literature 

The GEFMG has worked with other churches and the assistance of 
missionaries to create production units such as the Programme 
Agricole Protestant. In the 1990s, a department of community 
health and development (DESADEG) was created under 
Congolese leadership. The DESADEG, however, did not last long. 
Maweshi Mbenza states that many CEFMC projects have ceased. 
Bureaucracy is one of the major reasons why several projects 
have not been funded. No other service has replaced DESADEG. 
The CEFMC is no longer able to create services such as the 
development department. These services are very expensive and 
the church is unable to support them. After several consultations 
with MBMSI, it has decided not to support DESADEC. Some 
maintain that GEFMG can take responsibility for itself and that 
the CEFMC has reached maturity. Financial support by MBMSI 
has almost disappeared and there is little support from North 
America. 

Although the GEFMG has reached maturity and is one of the 
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largest Mennonite Brethren churches in the world in terms of 
membership, its financial resources are very limited. Most members 
of the Mennonite Brethren churches of the Congo are unemployed 
and only one-third of them earn $40 to $50 US a month. This means 
that the CEFMC is still unable to take complete responsibility 
for its work. Under the AMBM, the working philosophy advocated 
by Aaron Janzen changed. Agricultural development had greatly 
helped the economic welfare of the CEFMC members, and if the 
AMBM had continued with Aaron Janzen’s vision, the CEFMC would 
have become more self-sufficient. However, the AMBM imitated 
the policies of the Belgian colonial state. Church members today 
do not give liberally and think that MBMSI continues to send 
financial support. This lack of real commitment of the CEFMC 
members is a serious problem that hampers the success of the 
work. The church is becoming more destitute because it lacks 
financial resources and equipment. 

In the field of health, some CEFMC members such as Dr. Pakisa 
Tshimika and Dr. Denis Matshif, have emerged as leaders. However, 
the Kajiji General Hospital, established by missionaries, is dying 
out. The hospital no longer functions as well as when there were 
medical missionaries there. Although the CEFMC has its own 
doctors, it does not support them. The Congolese government is 
unable to pay the salaries of the health staff. In addition, many 
health centers were created in old missionary stations but had to 
be closed because of mismanagement and lack of medicine. 

The CEFMC no longer has a resource and literature production 
and distribution center. Again, there is no funding for this program. 
The equipment left by the missionaries has fallen into disrepair or 
has become outdated. Currently there is a small bookstore. The 
funding for this service ended around the 2000. 

Partnership with MBMSI 

The time has arrived for a review of the relationship between the 
CEFMC and its main partner, MBMSI. When the mission board 
took responsibility for Aaron Janzen’s missionary work in 1943, it 
played a prominent role in the financial, institutional, and human 
progress of the Mennonite Brethren churches of the Congo. The 
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money made available to missionaries working in the Congo, 
however, was not shared on an equitable basis. The missionaries 
were the main beneficiaries of everything that came from North 
America. The employees who worked for the missionaries were not 
paid adequately. Missionaries often paid them starvation wages. 
Many missionaries thought it was normal for these people to be 
treated in this way, even though they all belonged to the same 
church. John Rcdekop has stated that MBMSI adopted the same 
policy as many other mission agencies. This policy stipulated that 
national workers should be paid according to local standards. 
Because this policy perpetuated the poverty of many, it was often 
criticized. “My heart tells me that they should be better paid, 
and my spirit recognizes that this could cause other problems.” 13 
This missionary spirit has created ill will at leadership and at lay 
levels. 

The AMBM promoted the creation of missionary stations. 
Those Congolese who took responsibility for the church continued 
their relationship with North America. However, the working 
philosophy changed. It is now a Congolese church with a Congolese 
administration. The North American missionary agency, MBMSI, 
is no longer in charge of the CEFMC. The important financial 
support provided to CEFMC before 1997 was significantly 
reduced following consultation between the two organizations. 
For example, around 1994 the Kikwit Bible Institute received over 
$2,000 US; today it only receives $200 US. The Nzash Mwadi Bible 
Institute receives only $50 US. 

As a consequence, the zeal and enthusiasm with which the 
Congolese pursued theological studies has completely subsided. 
Around 1984, misunderstandings between the two partners led 
the management team of the CEFMC to refuse financial support 
provided by MBMSI and to return it. Although CEFMC would like 
to support itself, it is impossible in a country where most of the 
church members are unemployed. The relationship between the 
two partners is still unresolved and closer relationships need to 
be established. 
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Conclusion and Prospects for the Future 

The CEFMC is a church that has great potential for spiritual, 
financial, and institutional development. Apart from a lack 
of financial resources and equipment, the CEFMC has clearly 
demonstrated its administrative skills and trained leaders have 
been able to establish congregations throughout the country. 
The church must remain open to its partners. People who have 
financial means can bring their expertise to supplement Congolese 
resources. The CEFMC needs to review the lack of equipment and 
the weak financial commitment of its members. It needs to rethink 
its methods, its philosophy of wealth, business, and politics. The 
CEFMC must encourage its members to take an active part in the 
country’s political, economic, and social management. 

The church must encourage its members to earn money honestly 
in order to improve their living standards and to get out of misery 
and poverty. In this regard the CEFMC can work better than other 
Protestant churches of the Congo because it was founded by people 
who were good farmers, artisans, and businessmen. The church 
can use its legacy of expertise in agriculture and economics to 
face the misery and poverty of its members efficiently. This is 
where the contribution and expertise of missionaries or other 
foreign Mennonite Brethren experts will be very necessary and 
essential to help teach Congolese good management practices. 
In this regard the CEFMC must learn from evangelical churches 
that are able to raise consistent financial support without outside 
assistance. By raising awareness, the CEFMC can lead its members 
to contribute to an annual budget that reflects its size. 

The problems of tribalism and mismanagement continue to 
afflict the CEFMC and impede its development. The existence of 
such conflicts creates problems within the church. Leaders must 
take measures to eliminate such problems. 

The Mennonite Brethren Church in the Congo has been in 
existence for eighty-seven years. It is therefore time to evaluate 
all of its work. We should not hesitate to admit its errors and 
faults. We should not hide our past and present reality. We 
should not merely criticize others and see their mistakes, but 
also draw lessons from them in order to work better. This is the 
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responsibility of a church that respects itself and desires to be 
evangelical. With sincere cooperation, the Church will continue 
to respond to Christ’s call to reconcile humans with God and 
to establish lively and mature congregations with the power and 
help the Holy Spirit. 
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The Mennonite Brethren Church in 

Angola 

Lutiniko Landu Miguel Pedro 


T he world does not know much about Angola. Some refer 
to Angola as the “forgotten country.” Unfortunately, what 
Angola has become known for are its civil conflicts, which 
date back to the time of Angolan independence in 1975. Although 
Angola does not play a prominent role in world affairs, it is one of 
Africa’s politically strategic countries. 

Angola is located in the southern part of Africa and shares 
borders with the Democratic Republic of Congo (DRC) to the 
north, with Zambia to the east, and with Namibia to the south. In 
the north the isolated province of Cabinda also shares a border 
with Congo Brazzaville. Luanda, the capital city, is located on 
the shore of the Atlantic Ocean. Angola is one of Africa’s largest 
countries, with a population estimated at 15.5 million. The 
Ovimbundu are the largest ethnic group followed by the Urban, 
Kimbundu and Bakongo groups. 

Angola was a Portuguese colony for 450 years. It won its 
independence in 1975 after fifteen years of warfare. The 
Marxist-oriented Movimento Popular de Libertagao de Angola 
(MPLA) gained control of the government with Cuban military 
assistance. This rule was contested by the Uniao National para 
a Independencia Total de Angola (UNITA) nationalist movement, 
initially supported by the West and by South Africa. The civil war 
between the MPLA and LTNITA dragged on for twenty-seven years. 
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The defeat of UNITA in 2002 following the death of leader Jonas 
Savimbi led to the signing of the Luena Memorandum on 4 April 
2002. This brought a measure of political peace and a widespread 
hope that the country would now have a chance to recover. 

Mennonite Brethren in Angola are engaged in mission alongside 
two other Mennonite global families, namely the Igreja Evangelica 
Menonita ern Angola (Mennonite Evangelical Church) led by 
Rev. Makani Mpovi, and Igreja Comuniclade Menonita ern Angola 
(Mennonite Community Church) led by Rev. Gomes de Miranda. 
These three Mennonite churches created the Inter-Mennonite 
Conference in Angola in 2003. It is called the Gonferencia Inter- 
Menonita em Angola (CIMA). 

Beginnings 

The Mennonite Brethren Church (IEIMA) was founded in 1983 
as the result of native Angolans returning to their home country 
from Kinshasa, Congo (DRC). In 1981 a team from the Mennonite 
Brethren church of Makungu was created among Angolans 
returning to their home country. The team was headed by Rev. 
Makani Mpovi Sebastiao Sikonda. According to Rev. Makani Mpovi, 
his motivation for returning to Angola was the responsibility that 
missionary Arnold Prieb had entrusted him with to plant the 
Mennonite Brethren in Angola. 

When the team reached the city of Maquela-do-Zombo in 
the province of Uige they made contact with many people and 
from there they affiliated as members of the Church of Christ 
in Angola (ICA). This is understandable because the background 
of the four churches within the Congolese Mennonite Brethren 
conference (CEFMC) in Kinshasa had a strong relationship with 
the ICA. These four churches had their background with the 
Association of Angola Christians in the Congo ( Associagdo dos 
Cristdos Angolanos no Congo). Their contact with the ICA would 
be a successful starting point, but it became a stumbling block 
for the ICA. 

T\vo years later, after observing and getting to know the policy 
of the country at that time, the team moved from Uige and were 
allowed to enter Luanda. Rev. Makani Mpovi, now a pastor of the 
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IGA, was the leader of the church at Cazenga, where he ministered 
and worshiped with fellow believers while hiding his intention to 
start the Mennonite Brethren Church. This became known when 
his brother-in-law, Sanda Samuel, asked him one day: “When are 
you going to start planting the church you served in Kinshasa 
as pastor?” This question motivated the team and, most of all, 
Rev. Makani Mpovi, who handed him the Mennonite Brethren 
Confession of Faith to be translated into Portuguese. Sanda 
Samuel was a soldier of the Angolan Armed Forces (FAA) and as 
such he knew much about Angolan policies at that time. The hard 
work of translating this confession and receiving approval from 
the Justice Ministry opened the way to start church planting in 
Rocha Pinto, where Sanda Samuel lived. He offered his yard to 
begin the Mennonite Brethren church planting in 1983. 

In October 1983 the Mennonite Brethren Church was 
recognized and received recognition as a denomination in Angola. 
At that time they strengthened the church started at Rocha Pinto 
and efforts were made to plant new churches. Cazenga, Iloje-a- 
Henda, and Mabor were those new churches planted in the years 
1983 to 1984. Lay leaders were appointed as pastors due to the 
need and lack of trained ministers. Sanda Samuel was an associate 
pastor at Rocha Pinto, Mbozo David Mabeia the pastor at Hoje-a- 
Henda, Ndombaxi Bonifacio Makila the pastor at Cazenga, and 
Ngombo Andre the pastor at Mabor. These four churches were 
deeply rooted and so Rev. Makani Mpovi moved around, visited 
churches, and initiated new plants where possible. It was during 
the time of dynamic IEIMA beginnings that Rev. Makani Mpovi 
returned to Uige to appoint pastors, some of whom had been ICA 
pastors. 

As can be seen, several individuals were instrumental in the 
IEIMA beginnings. In addition to Rev. Makani Mpovi, Pr. Sanda 
Samuel offered his Portuguese translation skills and Pr. Ndombaxi 
Bonifacio his typing skills. Pr. Sanda Samuel facilitated a trip to 
Brazil in December 1983 to meet Mennonite Brethren believers. 
From there they made contact with Mennonite Brethren in the 
United States and Canada. 

On 1 February 1984 a delegation from the L T nited States and 
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Canada visited their fellow believers in Angola. Their visit was 
similar to that of Acts 8:14 because Angolans had accepted the 
Word of God, and it was necessary to witness about what they had 
heard and to welcome this new conference into the global family. 
The goal of that visit was to strengthen the faith of brothers in 
Angola. Rev. Mbozo David gave witness to this by saying that 
brothers from the US and Canada were pleased to see the work 
which was started. 

This was the best period for the church in Angola, even though 
a good beginning does not guarantee continuous health. The 
second wave of new r ehureh plants followed. The church of Golf II 
in Luanda was planted, and that of Induve at Petr’Angola where 
Manteca served as pastor. This was a period of many initiatives, such 
as the cell of prayer that Songo started, as well as the Mennonite 
Benevolent Association, which later changed to Mutual Solidarity 
Association (SCAM). 

This period was blessed by the prayers and efforts of many 
both within and outside of Angola. Unfortunately this period did 
not last long. Times of blessing changed into a series of difficult 
experiences. 

Conflict, Division and Transition: 1986-1991 

The North American representatives were pleased with what they 
saw on their v isit to their sister church and soon decided to send 
gifts to support the work of God in Angola, as it was a young 
conference that lacked material provisions. The gifts included a 
Toyota vehicle, clothing, and seven hundred metal tiles to cover 
a church roof. IEIMA and MBMSI collaborated as conference to 
conference during that time. 

A serious conflict arose in 1986 wlien the conference leader 
(Rev. Makani Mpovi), who had received the gifts from brothers, 
was confronted by Rev. Mbozo David for making no effort to 
incorporate others to decide what should be done and how r the 
work should continue. Other allegations revolved around a lack 
of accountability and abuse of authority. With both leaders intent 
on maintaining discipline and respect before their colleagues, 
communication broke down. 
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In this way the Mennonite Brethren of Angola fell into a series 
of conflicts. In attempting to resolve the conflict they failed to use 
the Mennonite ethic of nonviolence. Allegations were made to the 
state authorities that the opposing individuals were members of 
the political party called UNITA (such allegations could easily lead 
to death). Rev. Mbozo was known to lead the opposing team. The 
authorities called him to testify. He was detained and threatened 
with death, but eventually he was released. Some saw his release 
as similar to Peter’s release recorded in Acts 12. 

The division became permanent in 1988. Rev. Mbozo headed 
four churches: Iloje-a-Henda, Mabor, Gazenga and Petr’Angola. 
The original church of Rocha Pinto was divided between the two 
leaders with Rev. Makani Mpovi retaining control of the church 
property as well as the newer church of Golf II. 

That same year the government also seized the legal registration 
document of IEIMA. A delegation from GEFMG and MBMSI 
(Masolo Mununga and Robert Neufeld) was named to mediate the 
conflict, but with little result. 

In 1990 both sides agreed to overcome their differences and 
be reconciled. In part this was due to pressure applied by the 
state. Without reconciliation the Mennonite churches would 
have been swept out of Angola. This gave opportunity to hold 
the first general assembly on 15 November 1990. A committee 
representing both sides was appointed for a transition until the next 
general assembly which would elect a new leadership for IEIMA. 
This second assembly took place in 1991 in the presence of the 
Council of Christian Churches in Angola (GIGA), Robert Neufeld 
and David Dyck of MBMSI, and Harry Janzen of the Brazilian 
Mennonite Brethren conference. Pedro Mauricio Nsiangangu 
was elected as IEIMA's legal representative, Pr.Antonio Panzu as 
national evangelist, Pr. Sanda Samuel as financial secretary, and Pr. 
Manteca Francisco was elected as administrative secretary. Both 
leaders of the division were set aside and a new team was set up. 

Partnerships, Church Planting, and Training: 1992-1999 

The training of ministers became very important, and so all pastors 
were obliged to register in one of the seminaries within Luanda. Pr. 
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Joao Diviokele was sent to Kikwit in Congo, Pr. Afonso Manuel to 
the Pentecostal Bible Institute, and others like Pr. Pedro Mauricio 
Nsiangangu, Pr. Antonio Panzu to Brazil. Pr. Sanda Samuel and 
Josefina Sona Alexander received their training through the Bible 
Society leadership with the South African ministry called Timothy 
International. 

In 1995, when CEFMC, IEIMA and MBMSI signed a treaty of 
tripartite partnership, Angolan pastors resident in Congo had 
a meeting with IEIMA’s leaders represented by pastors Pedro 
Mauricio Nsiangangu and Antonio Panzu. Representing those in 
Congo were Rev. Lopes, Rev. Kiala Ntemo Timoty, Lutiniko Landu 
Miguel Pedro, Segueira Luzembo and Luwawa. They were invited 
by the IEIMA leaders Pedro Mauricio Nsiangangu and Antonio 
Panzu to leave Congo and enter Angola to work within IEIMA. 
That meeting motivated some, but others viewed it as a trick and 
doubted the integrity of the meeting. 

In September 1995 Pr. Lutiniko travelled from Cabinda to 
Luanda for a month to investigate the situation. lie perceived 
the real need of IEIMA to be the lack of trained ministers. This 
confirmed what Pr. Luzembo reported about Angola after his long 
stay at Luanda in 1992. IEIMA was facing a crisis of leadership and 
the need for training was urgent. As a result the Biblical Institute 
of Missiology in Angola (IBMA) emerged. 

Further Patterns of Division and Expansion: 2000-2007 

The year 2000 brought many changes to IEIMA. Dr Pakisa 
Tshimika (MBMSI) and Robert Neufeld (MCC) conducted a joint 
mission to tell the truth about Angola - a mission that led IEIMA 
into an elective general assembly where the once-marginalized 
Luzembo Segueira was elected as IEIMA’s general secretary. That 
event should have ended the conflict. However, as is so often the 
ease, without true resolution, the end of an old conflict was the 
beginning of a new one. Another conflict emerged in 2002. This 
time it was because Rev. Luzembo’s leadership was challenged 
by Rev. Jose Ngola Mwenga and Rev. Antonio Panzu. After a 
long period of escalating conflict both sides began to reflect 
seriously about the division. Both Rev. Luzembo and Rev. Jose 
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faced the realities of declining leadership within their weakening 
organizations. Neither side was willing to initiate confrontation 
or reconciliation. Observers warned that IEIMA faced a high risk 
of losing the denomination’s legal status. 

By December 2006, when IEIMA held its fifth General 
Assembly, delegates asked that the missing members of IEIMA 
be called in because Pr. Jose Ngola desired reconciliation. The 
General assembly commissioned some members to help bring 
reconciliation. 

A reconciliation worship service took place at Gethsemane on 
17 December 2006. Rev. Jose Ngola Muenga and Rev. Antoni Panzu 
expressed their feelings of thanks to God for the reconciliation. 
They confessed that conflict and division reduced the church to 
nothing and destroyed their own ministry. 

Current State of the Church 

Each congregation in Angola is normally led by a trained pastor. 
In the rural areas lay ministers are still helpful because of a lack of 
trained ministers. The pastor is followed by an assistant minister 
who usually is considered as evangelist, and should be a trained 
pastor. Both are helped by deacons. The youth departments as 
well as women’s ministries are helping to sustain churches. Each 
year, a church holds a general assembly in which the pastor and 
his assistants give a report, as do the departments. Any issue that 
requires a general assembly is handled by the church council. 

The membership of IEIMA in 2006 was 5800, according to Rev. 
Segueira Luzembo. The membership of each of the provinces is 
as follows: Uige 250, Luanda 500, Lunda Norte 2200 and Malange 
2850 members. This total does not include the province of Cunene 
(150 members), since no pastor is present. Most of the current 
growth has taken place in the interior provinces of Malange and 
Lunda Norte. (ICOMB data for 2007 lists 4559 members in eighty- 
one congregations with sixty-eight pastors). 

IEIMA has developed a social wing to complete the gospel with 
social action. Schools associated with churches in the capital 
city of Luanda are a common expression of Mennonite Brethren 
social action in Angola. Over two-thousand students are enrolled 
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in various pre-school and primary institutions. In the rural areas 
the churches have informal pre-schools where children are taught 
by the minister or by young trained teachers. 

After his graduation in 1996 from the Center of Missiology in 
the Congo, Rev. Lutiniko Landu Miguel Pedro returned with his 
family to Luanda through the United Nations High Commission 
for Refugees. In October of that year he started a training center in 
the IEIMA office with three students. lie was assisted in teaching 
by Pr. Pedro Mauricio and Mukoso Rufino. The Bible institute 
(IBMA) offers two programs: Biblical Studies (three years) is 
offered to those who do not have a high school certificate, and 
Missiology is offered for those who have finished high school and 
intend to do academic studies. 

Issues and Challenges 

Beginning in pre-eolonial times and continuing during the 
post-colonial period, traumatic experiences have created much 
frustration for Angolans. They have inherited customs that have 
led to extreme violence. A Leninist kind of Marxism that led to 
decades of civil war was introduced in the post-eolonial period. 
Churches were not spared such policies. To the contrary, some 
churches adopted a Marxist ideology as a method and model 
of leadership. It was during this period that Rev. Makani Mpovi 
started the Mennonite Brethren work in Angola. Much hatred 
was present between brothers, even between Christians. Angolans 
living in the Congo were not given easy access to their own country. 
Once there, the reception by fellow countrymen was often one of 
hatred. A pejorative term Icmgci , referring to Angolans returning 
from Congo who were not welcome, is illustrative of the hatred 
that was common in daily experience. 

The long period of civil war did not allow an adequate education 
for most Angolans. This created an inferiority complex among 
some and a feeling of superiority among others. Angolans were 
wounded and need enough time to heal with the assistance of 
others. 

This lack of education extends also to theological training. Few 
leaders with national influence have understood the importance 
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of well-trained ministers for Angola. Some Angolans have gone 
to Congo to study, but they have received little support either 
in Congo or in Angola. In some eases indifference to theological 
education has turned into rejection of those who have advanced 
training. 

Other cultural factors are also significant. Those who initiated 
church planting in Angola were from the Congo tribe that follows 
matriarchal kinship. But the father has an important divine role 
within Angolan traditional beliefs. The biblical story also reflects 
strong patriarchal traditions. Some of the Angolan national 
leaders experienced grave difficulties and even pain when they 
were challenged and replaced by their own spiritual sons and 
younger leaders. This was humiliating for them. 

IEIMA has an unresolved problem with the Church of Christ 
in Angola. When IEIMA was planted, members were taken from 
ICA. Dialogue, repentance, and a request for forgiveness by ICAs 
leaders is needed. The author has sensed that not all ICA’s pastors 
give credit to the Mennonite Brethren ministry within Angola. A 
time for true repentance and prayer is needed. 

IEIMA needs to strengthen existing partnerships, such as with 
CFEMC and MBMSI. While there have been positive aspects to 
these partnerships, there have been many mistakes on both sides. 
IEIMA desires to take its rightful place and make contributions 
within the global Mennonite Brethren family. 

Vision for the Future 

How can IEIMA be effective in her mission within Angola and 
reach into other countries? Its pastors believe that many things 
are needed to correct and bring transformation to IEIMA. Poverty 
is one of the most troubling issues and is one of the main reasons 
why IEIMA experienced repeated conflict. The council of pastors 
in Luanda has discussed the issues many times, calling all the 
churches to pay their pastors. Thankfully some churches are 
diligent in applying this decision. The church also needs to think 
more about land and facilities for new church planting. There are 
churches that are growing well but still do not have a meeting 
place. Even the national conference does not have its own office. 
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Poverty is therefore an obstacle in the attempt to develop a 
good and healthy leadership within the Mennonite Brethren in 
Angola. 

The church in Angola needs new churches to transform some 
older churches and to train leaders. Training of Mennonite 
Brethren in Angola is very important for a future with hope. 
Acording to its mission vision, IEIMA needs to reach all eighteen 
provinces in Angola with the gospel and to reach Portuguese¬ 
speaking countries across Africa. IEIMA as a conference seeks 
cooperation with other Mennonite Brethren conferences within 
IGOMB to carry out such a great project. 






















The Mennonite Brethren in 

Russia 

and the former 

Soviet Republics 

Johannes Dyck 


T he story of the beginning of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
and its early history in Russia has been told in a previous 
chapter. World War I and the subsequent Bolshevik Revolution 
in October 1917 dramatically changed the political and religious 
eireumstanees of the Mennonites. The Soviet Union emerged as 
a dictatorial communist state, first under Vladimir Lenin until 
1924, followed by Joseph Stalin from 1924 until 1953. In 1991, 
over seventy years after it began, the Soviet Union collapsed and 
various independent republics, such as the Ukraine, emerged. 
The experience of the Mennonites, including Mennonite Brethren 
during this period, is an almost indescribable story of suffering 
and courage. 

A Darkening Sky (1917-29) 

With the stabilization of Soviet rule, the government’s policies 
toward evangelical Protestant churches gradually took shape. The 
brutal destruction of the Russian Orthodox Church that began 
with the Bolshevik Revolution, at first produced some relief for 
the so-called sectarians who were severely persecuted during 
Czarist times. The Russian Baptists and Evangelical Christians 
in particular benefited and experienced unprecedented growth. 
Their numbers increased almost tenfold, especially because of 
their church structure and because of the mission work that 
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Johann Wider (1839-1889), an outstanding Mennonite Brethren 
evangelist, had helped to shape three generations earlier. 

But before long the Mennonites lost their status as a privileged 
religion. They were again regarded as a sect, together with all the 
other “free churches.” Previously a sect had been regarded as a 
religious body that was hostile to the Russian Orthodox Church; 
now a sect was declared hostile to the first state of workers and 
peasants in the world. 

After the mid-1920s, political power in the country was 
concentrated in the hands of Joseph Stalin, whose name is 
associated with cruel persecution and millions of deaths. The 
implementation of new religious policies became the task of 
the atheist union that was officially established in 1925. One of 
its first targets was the schools. Soon all teachers in Mennonite 
schools were obliged to sign a declaration of their anti-religious 
positions. Those who did not agree had to leave the schools. 
Thereby the Mennonites were deprived of one of their important 
institutions for religious education. 

One of the results of the devastation, famine, and religious 
restrictions imposed by the communist regime was the migration 
of thousands of Mennonites to North America, particularly to 
Canada during the mid- 1920s. The severe hardships experienced 
by these people as they sought to leave and then began a new 
life are documented elsewhere. In the meantime, however, efforts 
continued to address the issues of church life in the Soviet 
Union. 

In 1925-26 the major free churches were permitted to convene 
countrywide conferences. The new rulers expected them to show 
signs of loyalty by accepting military service. Baptists, Evangelical 
Christians and Penteeostals all adopted affirmative resolutions in 
spite of serious inner tensions on this issue and sometimes in 
contradiction to previously adopted decisions. 

The Mennonites were allowed to convene a countrywide 
conference in Moscow in January 1925. Obtaining permission 
was a difficult task; the determination of the authorities to 
fight religion was evident. A representative of the authorities 
was present at the 1925 conference. The delegates passed a 
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resolution demanding the right of undisturbed religious meetings 
for adults and children in church buildings and private houses, 
special meetings for children and youth for religious education, 
permission to run Mennonite orphanages, exemption from 
special taxes for church leaders and church buildings, unhindered 
distribution of Bibles and other Christian literature, short-term 
theological education for church workers, and keeping schools 
neutral in terms of religious or antireligious education. The list 
concluded with a request to honor their nonresistant belief, to 
grant alternative military service, and to replace the oath with a 
simple promise. 

The delegates declared this list to be a minimum requirement 
for a confessional community to survive. They were attempting 
to regain the status that had existed before the revolution and 
World War I, but the government considered their demands an 
act of open defiance. As a result, the Mennonites were regarded 
as an extremely harmful sect - similar to the Jehovah Witnesses. 
Nonresistanee meant nonconformity, and most of the seventy- 
three delegates of the Moscow conference perished in exile in the 
succeeding period. 

At least twenty-six delegates at the 1925 conference were 
Mennonite Brethren. They took an active part in the conference, 
reporting about their participation in a fascinating mission 
project among small tribes in northern Siberia and supporting 
the proposed publication of a common Mennonite news magazine 
called Unser Blatt (Our Paper), which began in November 1925. 
Seriously weakened by the emigration of many to Canada in the 
early 1920s, the remaining Mennonite Brethren had to find their 
own way during the next decades. 

The mission work in the delta of the Siberian River Ob was 
a highlight in the life of Mennonite Brethren in the 1920s. In 
1918, during the Revolution, Johann Peters and his wife Sara, 
who were graduates of the Berlin Alliance Bible School, left the 
Orenburg Mennonite settlement for northern Siberia where the 
Ostyaks (Khants), Moguls (Mans) and Samoveds (Nents) lived. 
Others joined them, and in 1924 their work covered an area that 
extended about 1200 kilometers from north to south. Their work 
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became widely known, especially because of reports in Unser 
Blatt. The mission work in the north came to an abrupt end in 
1930 due to the intervention of the authorities. 

The year 1926 marked the end of organized Mennonite Brethren 
theological education. The first Mennonite Brethren Bible school 
in Russia opened in 1918 in Tchongrav, Crimea, and was closed 
in 1924. At that time it offered a three-year course and had fifty 
students. A small Mennonite Bible school at Davlekanovo near Ufa 
existed from 1923 to 1926 and had thirteen students. In the New 
Samara Mennonite colony, a Bible school existed for two years, 
from 1923 to 1925. The largest Bible school was established in 
the Orenburg colony. It was closed in 1926 when it had sixty-seven 
students who came from widely separated areas from Crimea to 
Siberia. David Rempel, one of the teachers, survived the Stalin 
persecutions, as did at least one student, Peter Bergmann. Both 
played a significant role in the restoration of the church in the 
1950s. 

In the face of growing danger, the Mennonite Church and 
Mennonite Brethren increasingly discovered what they had in 
common. During the All-Ukrainian Mennonite Conference in 
Melitopol, Ukraine, in October 1926, an aged Mennonite Brethren 
minister exclaimed: “If we would have had this conference 65 
years ago, no secession from the old church would have taken 
place!” The last official statistics published in conference papers 
reported 46,829 Mennonites in Ukraine, 7,242 of them belonging 
to the Mennonite Brethren Church. At that time none of the 
delegates could have guessed that it would be the last Mennonite 
conference in the Soviet Union. 

All signs pointed in the direction of suffering. Looking back 
one might ask how the ministers and ordinary people in the 
congregations were prepared for the difficulties during the next 
decades. They simply attended church every Sunday, listened 
to the sermons of non-professional ministers, sang traditional 
and new songs in choirs, and participated in Bible studies. The 
itinerant ministers made their journeys and the youth attended 
special meetings. The Lord put their faith to a test: would they be 
strong enough to withstand persecution? 
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The Way of Death (1929-38) 

The ideological struggle in the Soviet Union became more and 
more intense. Religion, regarded as a remnant of the past, was 
regarded as an obstacle to a successful future. By 1929 the 
battle against religion was regarded as the main arena of the 
class struggle, which had to be fought with all possible methods, 
including mass exile and imprisonment. 

On 8 April 1929, the government issued a new law on religion. 
Most of the requests of the 1925 Mennonite conference were 
specifically prohibited. The modes of work and structures of the 
free churches attracted special attention. The law prescribed 
mandatory registration for religious associations and forbade every 
kind of material assistance for church members, special meetings 
for children, youth, and women, as well as special sessions for 
Bible study, literature, needlework, and other activities. Religious 
life was limited to religious exercises within ehureh buildings. The 
fears of the 1925 conference that they would lose the absolute 
minimum requirements for survival suddenly became a reality. 

The leading role in fighting against religion was waged by 
the Communist party. With unprecedented force and brutality, 
congregations were dissolved and the churches closed. Within 
a few years all Mennonite churches were closed. Some were 
transformed into clubs to promote the new Soviet culture with 
dances and films. Mennonite ehureh buildings were not the only 
ones to be expropriated. Fewer than ten Baptist and Evangelical 
Christian congregations retained their buildings, most of them 
in big cities such as Moscow. The visible signs of the church’s 
presence disappeared almost completely. Faith and ehureh life 
became possible only in illegal ways. 

1929 became the turning point in the collectivization of the 
agricultural industry of the whole country. The poor folk and 
the peasants of average means were invited or forced to join the 
collective farms. The wealthy peasants, called kulctks , were sent 
into exile, sometimes into the primeval forests of north Russia. The 
decision about who was a kulak was made on the basis of political 
criteria, not economic ones. A large number of elders, ministers, 
and deacons were among the exiled kulaks. The ministers had no 
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David Patkau 

David Patkau was born in 1882 in 
the village of Alexandrodar, Kuban. 

In 1904 he married Maria Abrams 
in the village of Kamenka, Orenburg. 
The Lord blessed them with thirteen 
children. In 1911 David was ordained 
as deacon in the Kamenka Mennonite 
Brethren church. In the tumultuous 
year of 1918 he became a minister in 
the church and in 1921 he became 
elder. Together with three other 
men, he represented the Orenburg 
Mennonites at the 1925 Mennonite 
Conference in Moscow. In 1926 he 
had to defend the interests of the 
Orenburg Bible School to the local 
authorities. In the autumn of 1929, he 
held one of his last sermons in the 
village of Klubnikovo, preaching on 
John 15:1-8 about the true vine. 

With the beginning of 
collectivization, David was placed 
at the top of the kulak list even 
though he was not wealthy. He was 
deprived of ordinary civil rights. On 
27 March 1930, together with two 
other men from the kulak list, he was 
imprisoned and later sentenced to 
five years in prison. He had to serve 
his term under harsh circumstances 
in northern Russia. 

In the fall of 1930, when David 


political rights and were forced to pay 
special taxes. With collectivization, the 
Mennonite foundations of economic 
life in the USSR received a final deadly 
blow. 

Everywhere signs of the new 
communist regime appeared. The 
seven-day week was abandoned; every 
sixth day was a work holiday and Sundays 
could no longer be distinguished from 
weekdays. Children and youth faced 
strong pressures. Grade one students 
were forced to become “Children of 
October,” wearing red five-pointed 
stars with a picture of Lenin, the leader 
of the Revolution. In the third grade 
they became “pioneers,” members 
of the countrywide communist 
children's organization. At the age of 
fourteen children were pressured to 
become members of the communist 
youth organization Komsomol, the 
true assistants of the Communist 
Party. Some former Mennonites even 
became members of the party. 

Everything was directed against 
God and the faith. A terrible spiritual 
drought set in. Bibles and other 
religious literature were forbidden. 
Parents were afraid to pray with their 
children and tell them about their faith. 
Weddings were conducted without the 
Bible or a religious blessing. Funerals 
were held without sermons and often 
without hymns. People were afraid to 
speak about God. Religion, considered 
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the opium of the people, disappeared 
from publie sight. 

The peak of suffering was still to 
come. In 1936 the country adopted a 
newconstitution that introduced direct 
elections and voting by secret ballot. 
An election was set for December 1937. 
In preparation the Politburo of the 
Communist Party adopted a resolution 
“On Anti-Soviet Elements” that 
became the basis for the NKVD Order 
00447 “Concerning the method for 
repression of former kulaks, criminals, 
and other anti-Soviet elements.” The 
order called for a number of persons 
to be executed and others to be 
imprisoned for eight to ten years. 
The operation was to begin 5 August 
1937 and continued for four months. 
In fact, arrests began earlier and did 
not end until November 1938. Often 
the sentences included a paragraph 
prohibiting personal correspondence. 
Many of the accused individuals simply 
disappeared. Years later, upon request, 
the relatives received death certificates 
with falsified dates and accusations. 

The years 1937 and 1938 became 
the bloodiest years in the people’s 
memory. Reliable statistics on 
Mennonites and other confessional 
bodies are missing. Statistics of the 
New Samara Mennonite settlement 
indicate that in fourteen villages, 177 
persons were shot or were listed as 
missing. 176 were men. 


Patkau was already in a labor camp, 
his family’s property was seized. 
Each member of the family was 
allowed to keep one bowl, one 
spoon, one fork, one knife, one 
cup, one pillow, one blanket and 
one sheet, as well as the clothes 
that each person was wearing. All 
possessions were sold in the local 
store; the livestock and tools were 
transferred to the collective farm. 

In September 1933 Maria Patkau 
received a court sentence declaring 
that her family was a public enemy 
and should be exiled. The next 
morning, a Sunday, the 47 year- old 
Maria and her six children, ages 6 
to 18, were transported to the hills 
near the village of Abramovka and 
abandoned to their fate. Here, in 
a ravine with a spring, they found 
thirty-five other exiled German and 
Russian families. The Patkau’s dug 
a hole in a hill and made earthen 
walls and even managed to build a 
stove. Their native village secretly 
supported the German families. 

Maria Patkau often prayed intensely 
in the nearby woods. Because of her 
the family did not despair. 

In 1934, David Patkau received 
early release from prison. When 
he returned to his family his hair 
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was gray, his gaunt face had deep 
wrinkles, he had a tired look, and his 
youngest children did not recognize 
him. But he began to care for his 
family again. 

In 1934 another era of 
persecution began. The prisons 
became filled with new inmates, 
the sentences became harsher, 
and terms of up to ten years of 
imprisonment were imposed. David 
Patkau was imprisoned a second 
time. He found about thirty other 
newly arrested Mennonites in a 
large cell in the Orenburg prison. He 
encouraged his fellows to bear the 
cross with dignity and was deeply 
convinced that the Lord honored his 
generation in their path of suffering. 
He died in February 1942 after being 
attacked by dogs during a prisoner 
transport. 

Johannes Dyck 


No End of Sorrow (1941-45) 

With the outbreak of the war against 
Germany on 22 June 1941, German 
troops quickly advanced into the 
western part of the USSR. The Soviet 
government, suspecting the “German” 
colonists of being a “fifth column” 
of the enemy, decided to move them 
to safer regions from territories that 
could become occupied by the enemy. 
On 28 August 1941, the deportation 
of Germans from the European part of 
the Soviet Union to the Asiatic regions 
began. However, many women, old 
men, and children still remained in the 
colonies when the Germans arrived. 
Some Mennonites were gathered at 
the train station, ready to leave for the 
east, when the Germans arrived. By 
the end of the war, however, 1,209,430 
Germans had been relocated, among 
them most of the Mennonites. 

In less than two months after the 
beginning of the war German troops 
reached the first former Mennonite 
colonies in Ukraine and soon occupied 
most of the former settlements. Church 
life in these areas was reestablished. 


This, however, came to an end in the 
autumn of 1943 with the retreat of the German army. Many 
families who had relatives in the non-oceupied areas of the USSR 
became separated, and this lasted for years and sometimes even 
decades. By the end of the war almost all of the Mennonites had 


disappeared from the former Mennonite colonies in the southern 
Ukraine. Many retreated with the German armies to the west, 


experiencing the hardship of the Great Trek. Eventually many 
of these found themselves in refugee camps in Allied occupied 
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areas after the war. Most of these migrated to Canada, Paraguay, 
and Brazil, whereas thousands of others were repatriated into the 
Soviet Union. 

The Valley of Shadows took another turn. People who were 
deported found themselves thousands of kilometers away from 
their native places, almost without possessions, distributed over a 
vast territory from Kazakhstan to eastern Siberia in small groups 
in villages where they had to eke out their livelihood. The fight 
for survival began. Only the Mennonites in Orenburg, Siberia, and 
Altai regions remained untouched. 

On 10 January 1942, the government ordered the mobilization 
of all German men between seventeen and fifty years of age into 
the Labour Army (Trucl Armee ). Some were sent to the industrial 
Ural region to construct new metallurgical enterprises; some 
seventeen year-old boys were ordered to work in the coalmines 
of Karaganda in Kazakhstan. All found themselves in barracks 
behind barbed wire, under the watchful supervision of soldiers. 
All were forced to fulfill the daily quota in order to receive their 
daily food ration. A bitter fight for survival was the reality. 

In October 1942 the positive experience with men in the 
Labour Army motivated the government to mobilize women 
between sixteen and forty-five years old, who did not have children 
under three years of age, into the Labour Army. Eventually the 
remaining men between fifteen and fifty-five years old were also 
forced into the Labour Army. The children who remained without 
parents were left to fight against hunger by themselves. 

The price the Mennonites paid was extremely high. Exact 
statistics are not available, but the New Samara Mennonite colony 
suffered the loss of 146 persons in the Labour Army, among them 
six women. 

But God faithfully remembered his people. The strong 
measures against religion subsided somewhat with the outbreak 
of war. A new strategy of patriotism became a means of survival 
for Russian and Ukrainian believers. In 1943-44 the government 
even began to allow some organized church life, although under 
strict supervision. Baptist and Evangelical Christians received 
some legal rights. Some of the surviving leaders formed the All- 
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Union Council of Evangelical Christians and Baptists (AUCECB) 
in October 1944. 

The hard times showed that in spite of bloody persecution, 
faith was not entirely wiped out. Faith was nurtured especially 
within families. The widows and women whose husbands were far 
away in the Labour Army were the real heroes of faith who taught 
their children how to pray. In 1943-44 several women in New 
Samara risked beginning a small secret prayer circle. Gertrud 
Derksen from Omsk, who was inducted into the Labour Army in 
the Sverdlovsk region, initiated a spiritual revival among other 
deported Mennonite women. Maria Martens, in the village of 
Nikolaipol of the Omsk Mennonite settlement, risked organizing 
Christmas celebrations, with children reciting poetry and singing 
Christmas songs. In the neighboring village of Mirolyubovka, 
Katharina Ketler, Katharina Hamm, Anna Patkau, Helene 
Schellenberg, and Natalie Schmidt held secret house gatherings 
with children. 

Miracles happened in the Labour Army. On 1 January 1942 
in the labor camp of Kimpersai in western Kazakhstan during a 
terrible snowstorm, the fifty year-old Gerhard Gotz (1892-1970) 
suddenly stood up in his barrack in the small gap between plank 
beds and shouted: “We are all at the end of our way. If we will 
not repent, we will all perish forever.” He began to pray aloud, 
and suddenly many people joined him in prayer. Nobody could 
stop them; the guards were absent. Thereafter the people began 
to talk about issues of faith; Gerhard Gotz, although he was not 
a minister, even tried to explain the book of Revelation. On 27 
August 1942 a baptism took place - Peter Neumann baptized 
Heinrich Fransen and Jakob Regehr. On 18 November 1944, the 
Kimpersai Mennonite Brethren Church was founded, with regular 
meetings within the labor camp. Even a choir came into being. 
Thirty-five people attended the Christmas service in 1944. In 
1945, Franz Voth was ordained as elder by Gerhard Gotz. The labor 
camp in Kimpersai was an exception. After May 1944, the camp 
chiefs permitted family reunions. Family heads were permitted 
to build small dugouts near the barracks. Services took place in 
these dugouts. In autumn 1946, the camp was dissolved, but its 
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inhabitants were not allowed to leave the location. 

In a few places where Russian Baptists gathered, the 
Mennonite Brethren enjoyed fellowship with them. Karaganda, 
in central Kazakhstan, was one such place. In the beginning of 
the 1930s the government decided to develop the coal deposits 
in this inhospitable area, which had harsh dry winds and severe 
frost. The first congregation was founded in 1931 by Mennonites 
exiled from the Am Trakt settlement in the Volga region. After 
the arrest of three leading persons of the congregation in 1934, 
they stopped the services. In 1931 exiled Baptists also arrived and 
started irregular meetings. In 1934 the meetings became regular 
in spite of danger and arrests, and continued with a small pause 
in 1945. The congregation conducted baptisms almost every year. 
In the fall of 1944 Peter Bergmann (1898-1979), a minister and 
former student of the Orenburg Bible School who was sent to the 
Labour Army in Karaganda, joined the congregation. Although he 
did not know the Russian language very well, he managed to relate 
his conversion story. Then he was given a Russian New Testament. 
After learning Psalm 32 by heart, he preached on this text the 
next Sunday. After that, he was asked to preach every Sunday. 
He became the spiritual father of numerous young German and 
Mennonite men in the Labour Army who were sent to work in 
the coal mines. So God opened springs of blessing even in the 
desert. 

Exile (1945-55) 

When the war ended many Germans remained at their previous 
locations, but families could now be reunited. The number of exile 
locations grew because of the flow of repatriates who were sent 
back from Europe to the LTSSR according to the Yalta agreement 
of 1944. The repatriates were not sent back to their birth places as 
promised, but to different locations such as Kostroma in northern 
Russia and to Tajikistan on the Soviet-Afghan border. 

In 1948 the German exiles were forbidden to leave their places 
of residence under threat of a twenty-year imprisonment. On 1 
July 1951, the number of such people was 1,155,815, including 
396,047 children under the age of sixteen. 
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Meanwhile, religious life in the USSR continued its fluctuating 
course. Everything was more or less under the control of the 
authorities, but even under these restricted conditions Baptist 
congregations throughout the country could be registered. 
Illegal congregations and groups came to existence under their 
shadow. The policy towards religion in the country changed 
from persecution to official toleration. This meant that cautious 
attempts to restore spiritual life were no longer brutally suppressed 
as they had been a decade earlier. 

In Kazakhstan, where half of the USSR’s German population 
now lived, twenty-five Baptist congregations were registered, 
mainly in big cities. The Karaganda Baptist congregation was 
registered in 1946. About twenty percent of the 250 members 
had a German heritage and many of them were of Mennonite 
background. In 1948, a large baptismal service with 112 baptized 
persons was held here. Many of the newly baptized were young 
Mennonites. 

In 1946 Heinrich Wedel initiated a revival among the village 
youth in the Lugovsk village, New Samara. In autumn 1948 
Wilhelm Sawadski organized the first thanksgiving service. He 
soon began preaching at funerals and weddings. In 1948 a teacher 
and atheist of Mennonite origin, Peter Engbrecht, arrived. Due to 
tuberculosis, he was discharged from school. His wife, however, 
believed in God and prayed for her husband until he repented. 
With the same zeal that he had acted against God he now worked 
for him. Working as a guard on the kolkhoz watermelon field, he 
gathered young people from Lugovsk and the neighboring village 
of Kaltan around him and told them about his experience with 
God. In winter, the gatherings with the youth continued in his 
house. Step by step the youth were joined by adults. 

In 1948 the religious policies of the state changed again and 
repression increased. In 1950-52 a series of court proceedings took 
place in which Wilhelm Sawadski and nine other individuals were 
sentenced to twenty-five years of incarceration. On 28 January 
1953 a group of twenty Mennonites from Orenburg, including 
one woman, were sentenced to the same term. In the Omsk area, 
twelve men were given the same sentence. 
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Stalin died on 5 March 1953. This day marked the beginning 
of big changes for the country, but for the exiled Germans, 
everything remained as it was. The way back to their native 
villages and restoration of community was not possible. Most of 
the Mennonites with their own ethno-religious culture were spread 
over a vast territory. Even those who had Germans as neighbors 
often spoke a different German dialect, came from a different 
church background, and had different identities. 

The Mennonite geography of the USSR had been completely 
changed. The way of life to which Mennonites had become 
accustomed on Mennonite colonies belonged to the past. The 
strong economic base was gone; the well-known agricultural 
skills - even in Orenburg, Omsk, and Altai regions -gave way to 
new socialist production methods. The loss of the spiritual and 
cultural elite, first, through emigration and then through purges, 
had a dramatic impact on the Mennonite communities. The loss 
of books - Bibles as well as educational, devotional, and historical 
literature - deprived the community of important means of 
maintaining a Mennonite identity. The new Mennonite centers 
were now in Kazakhstan and central Asia. 

During the decades of Stalin’s rule, the Mennonite demography 
changed significantly. Families with lost or missing family members 
were the general rule. Women without husbands, children without 
fathers, grandchildren without grandparents were common. 

The decades of spiritual drought brought a new understanding 
of faith to many Mennonites. Faith became more personal, and 
the maintenance of cultural traditions became more secondary. 
The fellowship of believers became the primary quest. Most of the 
main reference points for a former understanding of Mennonite 
identity were destroyed. The only place where aspects of former 
traditions could be maintained was in the family where the 
combination of the German language and Mennonite faith could 
be preserved to some degree. 

Revival (1955-59) 

With the death of Stalin, a struggle for power began. At first the 
authorities did not care about the fate of deported Germans. In 
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the country as a whole, however, massive changes occurred. On 
13 December 1955, the government abolished the restrictions on 
movement. After 1956, the Germans, including the Mennonites, 
were granted the same rights and obligations as ordinary Soviet 
citizens, including the obligation to render military service, 
although the opportunity for higher education was often blocked. 
Although they were not allowed to return to their original 
settlements, they were no longer restricted to the locations of 
exile. In addition, from 1955 to 1958, the authorities did not 
seem to care about the religious developments among them. 

The preparation for the revival began during the darkest post¬ 
war time. In the fall of 1950 Johann Friesen, in exile in the far 
east, made an appeal for a day of repentance and prayer for faith 
and purification to be held on 15 June 1950. This appeal was 
distributed by mail. The government investigated, but could not 
find the source of the appeal. One of those who helped propagate 
it was Johannes Fast (1886-1981), who lived in exile thirty-five 
kilometres from Friesen. FriCwSen was a theologically trained leader, 
who had been a choir conductor in the Alexanderthal Mennonite 
Brethren congregation and was also an itinerant minister. 

When the 68-year-old minister was released from exile in 1954, 
he wept tears of joy. He and his family moved to an important 
industrial city of Temirtau near Karaganda, Kazakhstan where a 
small congregation existed. From here, he continued the work of 
an itinerant minister and evangelist. Half of the freed Germans 
lived here and a mighty revival was in progress. 

The post-Stalin thaw revealed the scale of the revival among 
Germans in general and Mennonites in particular. The revival had 
already begun in many places in secret gatherings during the war. 
The need for fellowship was a major driving force. Joint prayers, 
singing, and acts of repentance were the spiritual highlights. 

In 1954, Peter Duck returned from prison to the village of 
Komsomolets in northern Kazakhstan and started prayer meetings 
that were initially attended by a few widows. With time, this group 
grew to include Lutherans, Baptists, and Mennonites. 

In 1955-56 the revival witnessed numerous baptisms. Those 
in the villages around the city of Shchuchinsk in Northern 
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Kazakhstan were typical: Andreas Pankratz baptized eighty 
persons in Kotyrkol; Jakob Fedrau baptized twelve persons in Rai- 
Gorodok; Abram Koop baptised approximately twenty-five persons 
in Zlatopolve; Gerhard Unruh baptised one person in Urumkai; 
Jakob Konrad baptized some in Kovalevka and Franz Klassen in 
Obaly. 

In Komsomolets, those who attended the meetings decided 
to keep unity and founded a congregation consisting of all 
three confessional groups. The new converts were baptized by 
immersion on confession of their faith, although the founders 
were not rebaptized. Many of the baptized individuals began 
to form congregations on the basis of mandatory baptism by 
immersion. These were usually either Mennonite Brethren or 
Baptist congregations, which had much in common. When the 
president of the Mennonite World Conference, Harold S. Bender, 
and a Mennonite Brethren representative, David B. Wiens, 
visited the USSR in 1956 and met some Mennonites in Alma-Ata, 
Kazakhstan, they recommended that the Mennonites work closely 
with the Baptists. 

A time of church organization soon set in, with the ordination 
of elders, introduction of the Lord’s Supper and the practice 
of church discipline. The old Mennonite Brethren tradition of 
itinerant preaching received a renewed emphasis. Men such as 
Johannes Fast, who survived decades of suffering, now became a 
bridge to the past and established congregations according to the 
former Mennonite Brethren pattern. Many village congregations 
were established in Kazakhstan and elsewhere. Mennonite 
Brethren congregations were also established by repatriates from 
Germany in the Kostroma region in northern Russia as well as in 
Chelyabinsk, a main industrial center in the Ural region and a 
major area destination for deportees. 

In the remaining Mennonite settlements 1955 also became a 
year of church renewal. The first restored German church in the 
Omsk region was located in the village of Isilkul. First, the 80-year- 
old Johann Heide baptized Peter and Anna Harder and Abram and 
Maria Derksen. Soon another four women and three men were 
baptized. In autumn 1955, a German congregation consisting of 
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thirty members was organized. At the same time, a Russian church 
in Isilkul with Valdemar Heine came into being. Johann Heide 
was elected an elder in a Russian Baptist church in the 1930s. 
Because of his arrest in 1938, he could not be ordained. In 1948, 
he was very active in a reopened church until it was closed by the 
authorities. In 1956 Johannes Fast ordained Johann Heide. 

After his ordination, Johann Heide began baptizing and 
organizing congregations in the neighboring villages of Petrovka, 
Apollonovka, Mirolyubovka, and Solntsevka. In 1957 the Omsk 
Association of Mennonite Brethren and German Baptist Churches 
was formed. Both denominations had been established in the Omsk 
settlement in the early years and had good relations. The Omsk 
Association, better known as the Omsk Independent Brotherhood, 
adopted its own church order. The congregations here later 
rejected registration and did not join the large Baptist unions in 
the country and were therefore considered “Independent.” The 
self-identification was either Brodajemeinde (Brethren Church) or 
Baptist Church. In 2006, the official designation as “Evangelical 
Christian-Baptists” was adopted. 

In the New Samara Mennonite settlement, Peter Engbrecht 
resumed his work in 1953. Using an old bicycle, he visited 
neighboring congregations and encouraged believers to gather 
for services, but they had difficulty finding a suitable place to 
gather. In the village of Donskoi, Gerhard and Lena Lowen, a 
couple with eight children, offered their small house as a meeting 
place. Gerhard and the elder children worked in the kolkhoz while 
Lena kept the house and brought up the children. The benches 
were arranged and rooms prepared in advance of each service. 
After the services the benches were put away again. The house was 
covered with snow during the snowy Orenburg winters because it 
had a flat roof. Sometimes a tunnel had to be dug in the snow and 
the windows had to be kept free from snow in order to allow light 
to enter the rooms. 

The Donskoi congregation did not have ministers or official 
leaders. The first ones were Gerhard Lowen as leading minister, 
Kornelius Duck, Jakob Duck, Jakob Klassen and Daniel Janzen. 
All preached in Low German because none of the young men knew 
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High German. An old and frail man from the neighboring village of 
Bogomazovo, Heinrieh Friesen, administered the monthly Lord’s 
Supper. Four times a year, foot-washing was practiced. Three older 
sisters organized a choir and a young choir member used a tuning 
fork to give the initial tone. The baptismal services were held in 
secret at night. 

In a similar way after 1953, missionary Johann Peters 
reestablished Susanovo in the Orenburg region. The first efforts 
were made in 1947 by minister Heinrich Voth, but regular 
meetings with many conversions only began in 1954. On 15 
June 1955, seventy-five persons were baptized; two months later, 
eight persons followed. A regular congregation was organized 
with Abram Neufeld and Jakob Kehler as ministers. In Susanowo, 
almost the whole village became church members. 

A new feeling of freedom arose among Mennonite members 
of existing Baptist congregations. The Karaganda Baptist 
congregation survived the difficult beginnings of the 1950s and 
was even able to grow from 289 members in 1947 to 805 in 1953 
through migration and baptisms (352 persons), mainly due to a 
reviv al among the former German members of the Labour Army. In 
1955, German sermons were even permitted by the government. 
In 1956 the congregation managed to obtain permission to 
erect a new two-story church building. However, some of the 
Mennonite Brethren members felt uncomfortable because of a 
lack of evangelistic sermons. On 15 December 1956, a group of 
twenty-one persons founded a new congregation named German 
Mennonite Brethren Church. The first provisional elder was 
Jakob Klassen, with Abram Friesen, Gerhard Harder, and Franz 
Ediger as assistants. Minister Dietrich Pauls, who soon joined 
the church, administered the Lord’s Supper. In May 1957, David 
Klassen (1899-1990), a former worker of the Mennonite Bethania 
Mental Hospital, who was a gifted minister, joined the church. He 
had spent seventeen years in labor camps and was elected church 
elder on 12 September 1957. 

The Karaganda Mennonite Brethren Church followed the 
traditional patterns of church life from admission to the church 
to organization of leadership. The meetings occurred in several 
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parts of the large city. A choir was organized. Many young singers 
could not read or write in German, so the choir practice became 
an introduction to the German language. Four services were held 
every week - two on Sundays, and two during the week. In March 
1957, the congregation made its first attempt to achieve legal 
status. The authorities were not in hurry to accept this request. 
They wanted all free church congregations to join the AUCECB in 
order to obtain legal status. 

After the Germans in the various regions to which they had 
been deported were able to choose their place of settlement, 
a German exodus from those locations began. The German 
congregations, which had only been organized a few years earlier, 
began to die, whereas congregations in other locations grew. The 
congregation in Jurga, Kemerovo region, Siberia, lost most of 
its 200 members. The congregations in northern Russia, in the 
Kostroma region, were dissolved. New congregations began in 
Central Asia, particularly in Kirgisia with its nineteen registered 
congregations. In a short period of time a new German and 
Mennonite church geography developed, with the main centers 
and half of church members in central Asia. 

Karaganda became a special magnet for the migrants. At the 
beginning Karaganda had many Labour Army combatants who 
managed to attract their relatives after 1945. Furthermore, 
Karaganda did not experience hunger in the same way - a loaf of 
bread cost only 40 rubles, one-fifth as much as in Chelyabinsk, 
another big industrial center. However, the main reason for 
choosing Karaganda was the vigorous German and Mennonite 
church life. In 1957 the Mennonite Brethren congregation grew by 
430 persons (251 baptisms), and in 1958 by 340 (128 baptisms). 
In 1959 it reached a membership of almost 1,000 persons. The 
Baptist congregation also grew and reached a membership of 1,136 
in 1959, of which more than half were Germans or Mennonites. 

Storm Clouds Gather (1959-65) 

Despite a thaw, the Soviet state remained atheistic. In 1980 the 
new dictator, Nikita Khrushchev, promised that the last believer 
would soon be shown on television. In October 1958, a secret 
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decision of the Communist Party Central Committee started a 
new wave of religious persecution in the country. 

The new attack on religion addressed all aspects of church 
life and organization. The efforts of the state were supported by 
the school teachers. School children of believers were made a 
laughingstock in front of their schoolmates; their parents were 
threatened with withdrawal of parental rights. The congregations 
they attended with their parents were threatened with withdrawal 
of registration in order to prevent children from attending. 
Employees in high positions were fired because of their faith. The 
state-governed press was full of articles condemning sectarians. 
One third of Orthodox congregations were closed; the governing 
body of the Seventh Day Adventists was deprived of its legal 
status. Many Baptist congregations already existed without legal 
status. In the first half of 1961 alone, 300 Baptist congregations 
were closed. The work of registered as well as non-registered 
congregations became extremely difficult. 

In this situation, the AUGECB as the main governing body of 
Evangelical Christian-Baptists yielded to the pressure and adopted 
new statutes in December of 1959 that significantly restricted 
church work. In August 1961, a protest movement among the 
Baptists arose, resulting in the founding of the Council of Churches 
of Evangelical Christian-Baptists (CCECB) in September 1965. A 
deep split within the Baptist community occurred. Mennonites 
and German Baptists were all affected by this conflict. 

In the Orenburg region Peter Engbreeht was sentenced to 
five years of imprisonment in 1957. In 1958 the meetings were 
discontinued, but in 1962-63 they resumed in secret. When Peter 
Engbreeht returned home, he continued to be elder of the Lugovsk 
congregation. In 1963 a meeting of the colony’s population was 
arranged that all believers had to attend. At this meeting, Peter 
Engbreeht as well as Hermann Gorzen and Anna Penner from the 
village of Kuterlya, and Anna Bergmann and Jakob Reimer from 
Donskoi were sentenced to several years of exile. 

In the Omsk region, the situation was also critical. In some 
congregations the meetings were discontinued or held secretly, 
but no believers were sentenced. In this area the main target was 
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the Russian believers. 

In Karaganda, the authorities began to pressure those who 
attended the Mennonite Brethren church meetings. Supervisory 
commissions established rules concerning illegal gatherings. 
They compiled lists of attendees, including home addresses and 
working places, and threatened them. Because congregations 
were often quite large, they began to gather in several locations 
in prayer houses, but the authorities soon closed them. The 
meetings were transferred to private homes, but the authorities 
threatened the homeowners. Some people were forced to become 
KGB informants. Tax offices declared regular donations of 
church members as the private income of the ministers who were 
responsible for the meetings and penalized them accordingly. 

In August 1962 three ministers were arrested, among them 
elder David Klassen. In December, the sixty-three-year-old man 
was sentenced to three years in a maximum-security prison. 
During the process, a new criminal proceeding against minister 
Otto Wiebe, responsible for meetings in one of the parts of the 
city, was opened. On 26 March 1963, Wiebe was sentenced to four 
years in prison. On 29 January 1964 he died in the labor camp. 

The persecutions had a very negative effect on the church. 
The absence of leaders caused disorganization and uncertainty. 
Some active people withdrew. Some kept calm. The courage of 
the youth was met by caution by the elder generation. 

To eliminate the problems of inadequate space, the Mennonite 
Brethren congregation accepted the proposal to meet in the 
spacious building of the registered Baptist congregation, beginning 
in August 1964. A series of actions by the Baptists followed, who 
tried to incorporate the Mennonite Brethren church members 
into their own congregation. Misunderstandings culminated in a 
joint church member meeting in March 1965. 

These experiences had several consequences for the 
Mennonite Brethren Church. First, a decision was made to allow 
the Mennonite Brethren to have a separate identity. Second, the 
Mennonite Brethren profile was sharpened. Thirdly, the relations 
with the Baptists became more reserved. The general direction 
was reviewed and the leadership team was restructured. David 
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Klassen, who was released from prison, gave up his position as 
chureh elder. Heinrich Wolk (1906-2001) became the next 
elder and Wilhelm Matthies (1903-1995) his assistant. Both had 
previously been school teachers. 

Stability (1965-85) 

In October 1964, Khrushchev was forced to retire. At the same 
time the repression of religion began to diminish. With the new 
country leader, Leonid Breshnev, a new chapter in church and 
state relations began. Even prior to Khrushchev’s removal, the 
AUGEGB obtained permission from the government for a country¬ 
wide conference, the first one in twenty-eight years. Most likely the 
government was reacting to the strong protest movement within 
the Baptist movement. The three-day conference in October 1963, 
renamed a congress, discussed topics of division and unity. One 
of four participants, Heinrich Allert from the Karaganda Baptist 
church, gave a short speech and requested the congress to accept 
the Mennonite congregations into the Union of Evangelical 
Christian-Baptists. With this, the Mennonite presence came into 
focus throughout the country. 

Three years later, in October 1966 at the next AUCEGB 
congress, Jakob Fast from Novosibirsk made a similar request. Both 
requests were agreed to, and since then the AUCEGB understood 
itself as also representing Mennonite Brethren and included their 
representatives in its governing bodies. Viktor Krieger, Jakob 
Fast, and Emil Baumbach were frequent delegates. 

The turn in the religious policies became evident for local 
congregations when their requests for registration were granted 
by the authorities. Beginning in 1965 registration became 
possible in conjunction with membership in the AUCEGB. With 
registration permission to own a chureh building was also usually 
granted. A considerable number of German congregations, 
including Mennonite Brethren, took advantage of this possibility. 
The Mennonite Brethren congregation in Kimpersai became 
registered as an Evangelical Christian-Baptist church as a result. 

AUCEGB proposed four models for Mennonite Brethren 
integration: (1) Granting membership in Baptist congregations 
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for separate individuals; (2) Go-existence of separate Baptist 
and Mennonite Brethren congregations with separate services 
in two languages and separate church governing bodies under 
one roof; (3) A mixed model with common services that included 
one German sermon or a separate German service and a common 
leadership; (4) An entire Mennonite Brethren congregation 
under the protection of the AUCECB. The AUCEGB was even 
ready to accept converted Mennonites who had not been baptized 
by immersion as church members, but local Russian Baptist 
congregations opposed this practice. 

In reality, the first model was always practiced without any 
approval by any church association simply due to similar views 
on conversion and baptism by immersion. The second model 
was preferred by a considerable number of congregations such 
as in Frunse and Novosibirsk. The third model was followed by 
the majority of congregations with a mixed membership: two 
or three Russian members in a largely German church were 
enough to conduct much of the service in Russian, stimulating 
a rapid transition to the Russian language. The responsibility 
for witnessing the gospel to the surrounding people further 
stimulated that shift. 

A considerable number of congregations did not trust either 
the authorities or the AUCECB and decided not to become 
registered. Some of them sympathized with the CCECB and either 
supported or even joined it. The Omsk brotherhood chose this 
path. The rejection of registration was severely punished by the 
government. In the Omsk region alone, sixteen men and seven 
women were sentenced to a total of seventy-six years in prison 
froml967 to 1986. Nikolai Diickmann led the Omsk brotherhood 
after 1976. 

In the Orenburg region, the local authorities refused to 
register any of the Mennonite congregations. Here the severe 
pressure on congregations and individual persons continued. In 
1972, several persons including Peter Engbreeht were sentenced 
to imprisonment, while other persons received conditional 
sentences. In New Samara, baptisms were held in secret until 
1976. 
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In Karaganda, the Mennonite Brethren congregation obtained 
registration in April 1967 without any connection to the AUGECB 
and became the first autonomously recognized congregation. In 
December 1968, a church building with 500 seats was opened. 
Thereby the possibility for normal work and life was obtained. The 
congregation prospered and sharpened its Mennonite Brethren 
profile. In 1976 Heinrich Gorzen became its elder. 

In 1967 Abram Friesen and Gerhard Harder returned to the 
Karaganda Evangelical Baptist church after eleven years of service 
in the Mennonite Brethren church and resumed leadership 
positions in the German part of the church. Five ordained 
brothers followed. Life became ordered according to the second 
model of cooperation and was strengthened. In addition, the 
leaders gained influence in the Russian part of the congregation 
and introduced several important Mennonite Brethren principles 
and practices in both groups. In 1975, when Emil Baumbach was 
elected church elder, a switch to the third model occurred with 
Germans becoming the core of the church leadership team. 

In 1975 a political event with far-reaching consequences took 
place - the Helsinki Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe. The USSR signed the Helsinki agreements and 
important changes took place. Persecution and oppression was 
further reduced. Even the Mennonite Brethren and Mennonite 
congregations in the Orenburg region were registered without 
difficulty. Church buildings were also erected giving these 
congregations new opportunities to organize their services and 
spiritual life. 

After the mid-1970s, rejecting the oath and military service 
became more and more common among young Mennonite and 
non-Mennonite believers. This traditional Mennonite belief was 
mainly promoted by young men from the Reform Baptists, simply 
because they considered it to be biblical. 

The most recent phase of Mennonite history in LTSSR coincided 
with Mikhail Gorbachev’s era as leader of the country. In 1987 
new legislation concerning family reunification was issued 
resulting in a large-scale emigration to West Germany. Within a 
few years almost all Mennonite Brethren and Mennonites moved 
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to Germany. The valley of shadow of death came to an end. God 
had indeed been faithful. 

In 1986 the overall number of Germans within the AUCECB, 
CCECB, and different independent Mennonite Brethren and 
Baptist churches was estimated at 40,000 baptized members, 
roughly fifty percent of them being part of AUCECB, and thirty- 
five to forty percent belonging or supporting the CCECB. The 
remaining ten to fifteen percent were members of different 
autonomous congregations. The Mennonite percentage is 
uncertain. In Germany a considerable number of Mennonite 
Brethren congregations were founded by former members of 
Baptist churches in the USSR. 

New Freedom for the Gospel 

The political changes introduced by Mikhail Gorbachev had an 
enormous effect on religious life. The churches soon benefited 
from these changes. After 1985 persecution diminished and 
prisoners of conscience were released. The ideological pressure 
decreased and the church was no longer depicted negatively in 
the press. Millennium celebrations in 1988 commemorating the 
baptism of Rus helped promote a greater degree of openness 
toward the church. The evangelical churches decided to celebrate 
with evangelistic church services and mass open-air baptisms. 
Local authorities still tried to stop these activities in some places, 
but without success. Moreover, a miracle happened; the local 
culture palaces and community houses permitted the Christians 
to hold open services. 

In the summer of 1989 the first large-scale Mennonite event in 
decades took place - the celebration of the 200 th anniversary of 
the first Mennonite colony in Russia. It was organized by Viktor 
Fast from the Mennonite Brethren congregation in Karaganda. 
The event took place in Zaporozhye, Ukraine and attracted the 
attention of the remaining Mennonites in the USSR as well as 
many from outside the country. Everything seemed like a miracle. 
The main celebrations were held in the city stadium for the first 
time. Gerhard Hamm, the well-known evangelist who left the 
Soviet Union in the 1970s, delivered the evangelistic sermon. 
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The free distribution of Russian Bibles to the attendees became 
possible. 

The persistent prayers of many were answered by God, and 
the biggest dreams were fulfilled. The restrictions on preaching 
the gospel had suddenly disappeared. A real explosion of mission 
activity followed. Evangelistic activities in public places attracted 
the attention of people hungry for the message of the Bible. The 
old Mennonite Brethren tradition of tent missions was revived. 
Public schools were opened for Christian education and mobile 
libraries brought Christian books to the people. Children’s Bibles 
became the most sought after books because they explained the 
story of Jesus to un-churched people in a way that they could 
understand. 

In some places the local congregations of different confessions 
worked together in spreading the gospel. In Karaganda, the 
main evangelical center in Central Kazakhstan, the Evangelical 
Christian-Baptist churches, the Mennonite Brethren Church, and 
the Mennonite Church, which were the largest congregations in 
the city, allocated one geographical area to each and supported 
each other in the work. The Mennonite Brethren congregation at 
that time had been severely weakened by the strong emigration 
to Germany. It changed the language of worship and witness 
from German to Russian. In a few years this congregation almost 
completely restored its membership. Its membership was about 
two hundred including branches in surrounding villages, and it 
maintained a strong Mennonite Brethren identity. 

Gorbachev’s reforms could not stop the economic dislocation 
and political disintegration of the country. In 1991, 70 years after 
its foundation, the USSR was dissolved, and the former republics 
became independent states. Most of the newly established states, 
as well as the Russian Federation, adopted liberal religious 
policies that did not interfere in the affairs of the churches. The 
catastrophic economic situation of the population prompted 
significant aid from other countries. The hour of aid agencies had 
arrived and the churches also became centers for the distribution 
of humanitarian aid. The aid agencies and mission organizations 
founded by recently emigrated Mennonites and Baptists channeled 
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many Bibles, Christian books, and medical and other goods that 
had been collected in the west. 

The openness of the people created new programs of social 
work in the churches. In 1990 Johann Koop, elder of the 
Karaganda Evangelical Christian-Baptist congregation, addressed 
the problem of widows in the congregation and initiated a home 
for disabled and aged church members. The congregation in the 
nearby Saran opened an orphanage. As a result, Christians awoke 
to their responsibility for their neighbors. 

Decades of prayer for the native population of central Asia 
bore fruit. Already in the 1970s several brethren with Mennonite 
background, led by Heinrich Voth, started an underground 
effort to translate the New Testament into the local language in 
Kyrgyzstan. In the 1990s their work expanded significantly. The 
mission society Hojfnungsstrahl (Ray of Hope) was founded and 
a full-time theological school was established. The first Kyrgyz 
converts decided to follow Jesus. Later their number reached 
several thousand and they became a substantial part of the Baptist 
churches. With time it became normal for former Moslems to be 
seen in the churches of other republics in central Asia. With the 
ceaseless emigration of the European population, their role in 
church life became more and more important. 

The Omsk brotherhood probably experienced the most exiting 
period of its history. The first cautious attempt to reach their 
neighbors was transformed into an extensive program of reaching 
distant places in the far North, in spite of strong emigration. New 
congregations and stations were opened in fifty-four villages; 
565 persons were baptized. New church buildings were erected. 
Between 1988 and 2007, fifty-one church buildings were built or 
renovated. Youth work received new impetus. In 1990 a magazine 
called Messenger of Peace was launched. In 2007, the brotherhood 
celebrated its centennial anniversary. A remarkable number of 
thirty-two congregations and forty-two stations were established. 

Despite continuing difficulties the churches in the former 
Soviet Union have experienced a remarkable recovery and can 
look forward to continued growth in numbers and a broadening 
witness in a society that still is in great need of a Christian 
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witness. The churches in other countries have much to learn from 
the faithful witness of Christians who experienced and overcame 
many years of hardship and persecution. 

Back to Ukraine 

A new era after Ukraine became independent in 1989. Many 
Mennonite Brethren were eager to go back to the land of their 
forefathers to continue the legacy of faith that had been so 
tragically interrupted for about seventy years. Some Mennonite 
Brethren wanted to see the 1860 birth place of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church. Still others returned to Crimea where a once 
flourishing Mennonite Brethren Bible school and church had 
existed in the village of Tschongrav (now Kolodiazne). Since 
the liberation of Ukraine, hundreds of congregations have been 
established by many mission agencies. 

The return to Ukraine by Mennonite Brethren to plant 
congregations started in the mid-1990s by individuals such as 
Frank Dyck, George Sehroeder, and Anna Jantz. These people 
followed a strategy that took them back to the places where large 
Mennonite congregations had existed. The first was Kutuzoyka, 
where a one hundred-year-old church was renovated and a 
congregation gathered under Frank Dyck and George Sehroeder. 
Frank also ministered in the former Chortiza region (Zaporozhye 
and Nikolaipol). 

At the end of the 1990s MBMSI accepted Ukraine as a mission 
field and sent a delegation, including representatives from Logos 
International (Germany) and Mennonite Church Canada Witness, 
to assess the future of Mennonite church-planting in Ukraine. 

In 2003 MBMSI appointed James Nikkei to direct the Mennonite 
Brethren Ukraine church-planting program. A strategy of three 
regional church-planting clusters was established. The Molotschna 
church-planting cluster included Kutusovka (1999), Riickenau 
(2003) and Tokmak (2006); the Chortiza church-plant cluster 
comprised Nikolaipol (2005), Morosowka (2006) and Zaporozhye 
(2008); and the Crimea cluster included a church plant in 
Tschongrav (2006), now Kolodiazne, and Feodosia (2007). 

Disciple Making International (DMI) had a significant role 
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in starting congregations in Morosowka, Nikolaipol, Tokmak, 
Riiekenau, and Kolodiazne, with Nick Dyck as the DMI Ukraine 
leader and Feodor Fedorenko as the organizer. At the 2008 church- 
planter equipping conference in Feodosia, the baton for Ukraine 
church planting was officially passed from James Nikkei, the DMI 
Coordinator, to Johann Matthies, the MBMSI European Mission 
Development director. John and Evelyn Wiens have been church- 
planting missionaries in Zaporozhye since 2007. 

The story of the Mennonite Church and Mennonite Brethren 
Church in Russia, the Soviet Union, and Ukraine has come full- 
circle in 150 years. The sesquieentennial Mennonite Brethren 
anniversary celebrations in 2010 will be a significant moment 
in the global Mennonite Brethren story. Today the church in 
Ukraine consists of people with a wide variety of backgrounds, 
but they have shared many of the experiences of persecution and 
suffering that Mennonites experienced in the Soviet era. A new 
bond of faith is emerging among people who were often separated 
by ethnic and cultural realities as well as by a different religious 
pilgrimage. 



The Mennonite Brethren Church in 

Germany 

John N. Klassen 


T he story of the Mennonite Brethren (MB) congregations 
in Germany is the history of two groups of congregations 
with separate beginnings - the Association of Mennonite 
Brethren Churches of Germany (AMBD) congregations in 1950, 
and the Aussiedler Mennonite Brethren congregations, who 
belong to several associations, in 1974. These congregations have 
had friendly relations with each other, but they grew and worked 
under God’s blessing as parallel organizations. The story will not 
include Aussiedler (ca. 10,000) that found their place within 
existing German congregations and denominations. 

The beginnings of the Mennonite Brethren church in Germany 
resulted from circumstances following World War II and the 
developments that took place in the USSR. World War II and the 
invasion of the Soviet Union by Germany in June 1941 strained 
the relationship between Moscow and all the German settlements 
within the country. When German forces advanced into the 
Ukraine, the Soviet government tried to deport the German 
settlers, including Mennonites, to the east. The rapid advance 
of the Germans, however, left many behind. Consequently they 
came under German occupation for over two years. All resident 
Germans who were not deported from these areas came under the 
civilian rule created by the occupying forces. They were designated 
as Volksdeutshe (ethnic Germans), or more specifically identified 
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as Black Sea Germans. Together with many Ukrainians, they 
rejoiced when they were liberated. 

The retreat of the German forces in the fall of 1943 resulted 
in the destruction of bridges, cities, and settlements. Resident 
Germans were taken along on the trek west. By the beginning of 
1944 some 350,000 people of German descent were on the move 
west. During the stop at Warthegau (now in Poland) they were 
given German citizenship. Their fate changed, however, when the 
German army was forced to retreat further west. Before the war 
was over about 200,000 were recaptured by the advancing Red 
Army and forcibly returned to the Soviet Union. Here they were 
placed in special settlements in Siberia or in concentration camps 
controlled by the militia. 

At the end of the war the remaining 150,000 refugees, 
together with other displaced peoples, found themselves in West 
Germany. Tragically about half of them, in accordance with terms 
agreed to at the Yalta Conference in January 1945, were handed 
to the Soviets by the western allies and returned to the USSR. 
Contrary to what had been promised, they were not returned 
to their former places of residence. Rather, because they were 
accused of having betrayed their socialist homeland, they were 
sentenced for up to twenty-five years of banishment and forced 
into labor settlements, together with those who were captured and 
repatriated earlier. Loss of life was very great. It is estimated that 
about 70,000-80,000 died en route or upon arrival in deserts and 
forests. During the next half-century, however, many of survivors 
migrated to Germany where they became known as Umsiedler, or 
officially as Aussiedler. 

Among the 350,000 refugees noted above, some 35,GOO- 
37,000 were identified as Mennonites. About 21,000-22,000 
of these were returned to the Soviet Union. About half of the 
remaining 15,500 eventually migrated to South America and the 
other half to Canada. Over 1,000 remained in West Germany. 
Working through the Mennonite Central Committee (MCC), 
the Mennonites in North America helped gather the Mennonite 
refugees in Germany. 

The Mennonites in North America were alarmed at the 
destruction of Germany and the despair of its people. They were 
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especially touched by the lot of the many homeless refugees 
living in camps and in extremely rough circumstances. MCC and 
the Mennonite Brethren missions and welfare programs sent 
substantial material aid and committed workers to Germany. 
One of the first w orkers was Cornelius F. Klassen, a statesman-like 
leader among the Mennonites. He became known for his selfless 
motto, “I am seeking my brethren,” and for his trust in a God 
who could perform the impossible. Quoting Paul he often stated, 
“God is able.” 

In the severely affected cities the MCC and the International 
Refugee Organization made food available for children in the 
schools. At many locations food and clothing were distributed. 
Scattered families were gathered in camps in places such as 
Berlin, Baeknang and Gronau/Westfalen, where spiritual nurture 
was also offered. 

Humanitarian aid workers and preachers and teachers who 
gave spiritual guidance and assistance in church-related matters 
were sent to Germany as early as 1945. These men and women, 
with the assistance of United Nations agencies, also facilitated 
the emigration of the Mennonite refugees, beginning as early as 
February 1947. A number of MCC w orkers and ministers remained 
in Germany after the emigration of these refugees ended around 
1955. 1 They assisted this remnant to find living quarters and to 
organize congregations. Eight Mennonite refugee congregations 
were founded in West Germany before the first Russian German 
Mennonite Aussiedler arrived in the mid 1960s. They were the 
point of contact for the newcomers. The first section below will 
tell the story of these early congregations in Germany and in 
Bavaria. The subsequent section will give an overview of the many 
Mennonite Aussiedler congregations which began in 1974. 

The AMBD Congregations in Germany 

The Mennonite refugees from the USSR, Poland and West 
Prussia wTio remained in West Germany soon founded their own 
congregations. The German Baptist refugees were integrated into 
the German Baptist Union. By 1965 five kirchliche (Mennonite 
Church-MC) refugee congregations and three refugee Mennonite 
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Germany-The Hand of 
Compassion 

It was in the year 1947, when I 
(Gerhard Luther) was nine years 
old, that I first heard the name 
Mennonite. At that time my father 
was still a prisoner of war. My 
mother had her hands full trying 
to feed her three children and 
herself. During this time, Mennonite 
Central Committee was distributing 
clothing and food to those in need 
in Neustadt/Weinstrasse, Germany. 
The Mennonites also gave my mother 
work at their MCC house. With these 
earnings and the food packages she 
received, mother was able to keep us 
above water. 

I noticed the MCC slogan, In the 
Name of Christ, on the boxes and 
canned goods, but I could not make 
sense of it because I had not, in my 
entire life, heard about Jesus Christ. 
My parents had left the church when 
father’s political convictions were 
at odds with the religious teaching. 
But we were certainly thankful for the 
help we received in these post-war 
days! The wrapping of the help was 
secondary. 

My father returned home from 
the prisoner of war camp in 1948. 

A few weeks later he was arrested 


Brethren congregations had been 
founded. By 2007, twenty-three 
congregations and church plants had 
been founded. Fifteen of them still 
exist and belong to the AMBD. The 
following section describes some of 
them and those of the Association 
of Mennonite Brethren Churches of 
Bavaria (VMBB), and lists others. 

Neuwied am Rhein was one of many 
cities that received humanitarian aid 
after World War II. Mennonites also 
provided aid. The North American 
workers realized that the spiritual 
needs were just as great as the 
material needs. They were convinced 
that the refugees from Poland and 
the Soviet Union who had been 
Mennonite Brethren members needed 
to organize a congregation and 
acquire a meeting place in order to 
live out their faith and grow in love 
and obedience to Jesus Christ. In 
July 1950 the Mennonite Brethren 
refugees from the Soviet Union and 
Poland who had not moved on, united 
to create the first Mennonite Brethren 
congregation in Western Europe at 
Neuwied am Rhein. They were led by 
Cornelius C. and Anna Wall and began 
with a membership of twenty-three. As 
a result of the work with children and 
women and through public services, 
new people came to Christ and were 
added to the church. The evangelistic 
services of H. H. Janzen also resulted in 
the addition of native Germans. Some 
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of the German Mennonites could not 
appreciate this action. The organizers 
did not, however, see themselves as 
creating a new denomination. They 
regarded themselves as Mennonite 
Brethren members who had been 
scattered and were now reassembling. 
The relationship between the original 
Mennonite Church in Germany and 
the new MB movement remained cool, 
although in recent years initiatives 
have been taken by both sides to 
improve fellowship and begin to work 
together. 

By 1990 the congregation numbered 
about 330 members, stemming 
from five distinct groups: World War 
II refugees, returnees from South 
America, guest workers, immigrants 
( Aussiecller ) from the Soviet Union, 
and native Germans. In spite of this 
mixture, there was harmony in the 
congregation, thanks to the grace of 
God and to wise leadership. In 1989, 
however, twenty members left to form 
a Baptist congregation. 

Although the Neuwied congregation 
has not founded daughter 
congregations, it has commissioned 
and financially supported some of 
its own members who served with a 
number of missions. For example, 
Dorli Schnitzler worked in Brazil for 
years. Ten pastors have served the 
congregation, first from America and 
later from Germany. The Neuwied 
congregation is the largest in the 


because of his political convictions. 
This resulted in social isolation for us 
as a family. No one wanted to have 
anything to do with us anymore —no 
one except the MCC workers. They 
still cared for our family. They went 
to the French military authorities and 
asked permission for mother to visit 
my father in prison. The statement 
of one of the MCC workers became 
a life-long memory for me: “We are 
not interested in what this man once 
was. We know that his family needs 
help, and that is our concern.” This 
practical Christianity has impacted 
our family deeply. After my father 
was released from prison, he found 
a personal relationship with Christ. 

He died soon after, at the age of 
forty-seven. 

Besides being a distribution 
point for clothing and food, the MCC 
house was the site of Bible studies 
and children’s clubs. These activities 
led to the formation of the Mennonite 
Brethren congregation of Neustadt in 
I960. My mother was one of the nine 
founding members. 

I too began seriously to consider 
the claims of Christ and became a 
believer at age seventeen. During 
the years of university studies I was 
baptized. Looking closely at the 
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AMBD. At the end of 2007 it had 395 
members. 

Two more Mennonite Brethren 
congregations came into existence by 
1965 - Neustadt/Weinstrasse in 1960, 
and Lage/Lippe in 1965. The first 
baptism at Ncustadt and the official 
founding took place in July 1960, led 
by George H. Jantzen. George and 
Marianne Jantzen arrived in 1958 with 
the goal of establishing a Mennonite 
Brethren congregation. John N. and 
Mary Klassen from Canada followed the 
Jantzens in August 1960. In the years 
that followed their primary focus was the work with children and 
youth, and with the Sunday school. When the Klassens and their 
three children left for studies in Fresno in 1966, the congregation 
had grown to about thirty members. 

One of the capable MCC volunteers was Elisabeth Wiebe 
from Hillsboro, KS, USA. Wiebe came to Neustadt in 1947. 
Later she served with Mennonite Brethren foreign missions and 
was responsible for the work in Neustadt for ten years. Later 
she remained in the eitv and served in various capacities. She 
became widely known, loved, and respected as Tcmte Elisabeth 
(Aunt Elisabeth). Most of the members of the congregation did 
not come from a Mennonite background. At the end of 2007 the 
congregation consisted of thirty-six believers, including a number 
of Aussiedler. 

A third congregation was established in Lage in Lippe in 
1965. The monetary reform of 1948, together with the assistance 
rendered by the Marshall Plan, led to an improvement in the German 
economic situation beyond all expectations. By comparison, 
life in South America at the time was difficult and educational 
opportunities were limited. Beginning in 1954 immigrants from 
South America, known as Riickkehrer (returnees), began to settle 
in Germany. This movement reached its high point in the early 
1970s. A number of these returning families settled in the Lage 


history of the Anabaptists and the 
contact with many Mennonites from 
different countries led me to make 
this church my own spiritual home. 
Here I have my roots. And for this I 
am deeply thankful to our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Gerhard Luther 
True Life , 73 
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area. Others, who had first come to Neuwied, later relocated to 
the Page area. Early in 1962 George H. Jantzen (then instructor in 
the nearby interdenominational Brake Bible School) and Hugo W. 
Jantz (Neuwied), visited these families, held weekly Bible studies, 
and helped them to organize a Mennonite Brethren congregation 
in 1965. Led by Jacob W. and Martha Vogt, this congregation of 
thirty-four members was received into the AMBD in 1966. 

When John N. and Mary Klassen returned from Fresno in 1968 
they were asked to succeed the Vogts. The subsequent fourteen 
years were a period of God’s sustaining grace. Each year three 
or four people attended a Bible school, usually the Brake Bible 
School. In May 1973 the first evangelistic church-planting project 
was begun. In October 1975 a new meeting place seating 350 was 
completed. In succeeding years the congregation participated 
in several church-planting projects. While not all survived, some 
became ongoing endeavors. 

Before the Klassens left for studies in Pasadena in 1982-83, the 
congregation called Johann and Valentina Wiebe from their own 
midst into leadership. Wiebe emphasized evangelism and missions. 
During his tenure the congregation began a joint church-planting 
ministry with MBMS among the Tamils, led by John F. and Karla 
Das from Pakistan. For a short time some of their support came 
from MBMS and some from the Page congregation. Subsequently 
the congregation was led by Jacob and Elfrieda Thielmann, and 
recently by Walter and Anne Fast. 

In the last fifteen years this congregation has experienced 
many conversions and baptisms. By 1983 the membership had 
grown to about 300, mainly through the addition of returnees 
from South America and Aussiedler. But many local residents 
also came to faith. At the end of 2007 there were 357 members. 
The congregation extended its reach by praying for missionaries 
and contributing to their support both inside and outside of the 
country. 

The Page congregation experienced increasing tension 
during the 1970s because of the different religious and cultural 
backgrounds of the membership. This resulted in a new 
congregation at Bielefeld (Stieghorst/Osning). One of the issues 
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was that the Aussiecller believed that the Scriptures mandated 
a dress code ineluding head coverings for women. When these 
differing perspectives could not be resolved, fifty-six members 
left to form an Mennonite Brethren congregation in Bielefeld in 
January 1980. For a time a difficult relationship existed between 
the two congregations. However, the leaders and other members 
from both groups were able to seek forgiveness and through the 
grace of God the wounds began to heal. The congregation was 
generally led by non-salaried capable men. A missionary church 
plant was initiated in 1997. At the close of 2007 the congregation 
had 172 members. 

Since its beginning the Lage congregation had many members 
living in Bielefeld, a city of some 320,000. When new converts from 
Bielefeld were added to the Lage congregation, it was expected 
that they would work along in the programs of their new spiritual 
home. It soon became evident, however, that it was not a good 
strategy for a mission congregation. After much reflection and 
prayer the congregation, under the leadership of Johann Wiebe, 
decided to plant another Mennonite Brethren congregation in 
Bielefeld. Not all Mennonite Brethren leaders agreed with the 
decision. Youth work, Bible study groups, and even Sunday worship 
services were started before the end of 1984. The Klassen family 
moved to Bielefeld to promote the endeavour. 

On New Year’s Eve of 1984 the Lage Mennonite Brethren 
congregation commissioned sixtv-five members, including John 
N. and Mary Klassen, to begin an independent congregation 
in Bielefeld (Oldentrup/Immanuel). The official founding was 
celebrated in January 1985. By September 1987 the young plant 
had grown to 110. Alexander and Kathe Neufeld, graduates from 
Fresno, accepted the leadership of the congregation. The Klassens 
accepted a teaching position at the Freie Hochschule fur Mission 
in Korntal, Stuttgart. 

The believers continued assembling in rented facilities until 
they erected their own large sanctuary in the Steighorst area in 
1995. The congregation, now called Immanuel Church, showed 
a steady growth to 219 members in 1997. In the following 
year fifteen members left the mother congregation to form a 
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new congregation in Steinhagen. Other believers also left the 
congregation. After 2003 church growth became evident again. 
At the end of 2007 there were 345 members. Forty-eight of these 
were native German believers. When the Neufelds went to Dresden 
in 2001 to work with the first Mennonite Brethren plant in East 
Germany, Paul und Ina Warkentin came to Immanuel. They began 
an Alpha Course and a number of house Bible studies. Helmut 
Matis was appointed as youth pastor. 

Missionary-initiated Church Plants 

In the 1970s serious discussions began about the need to plant 
new congregations. In 1975 the question was first debated at an 
AMBD convention. But most of the church plants were started 
by the individual congregations. Following is a list of initiatives 
that were undertaken between 1974 and 2000. They are all are 
situated in northwestern Germany. Six of the fourteen belonged 
to the AMBD in 2007. 

1974 in Bielefeld-Braekwede by the Lage congregation 

- not part of AMBD 

1977 in Beckum by the Lage congregation - now part of 
Aussiedler work 

1985 in Warendorf by the AMBD, Pioteam Miinsterland 

- part of Aussiedler 

1981/82/87 in Borkenwirthe Pioteam Miinsterland, 
supported by Lage 

1985 in Bielefeld-(Oldentrup)-Immanuel by the Lage 
congregation. See above. 

1980/87 in Mutterstadt by the AMBD and the Neuwied 
congregation 

1985/1989 in Diilmen Pioteam Miinsterland together 
with Lage - not in AMBD 

1990 in Schloss Holte-Stukenbrock by Braekwede 

1988/1991 in Bad Salzuflen by the Lage congregation 

- discontinued 
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1991 in Leopoldshohe, the result of a house gathering 
- not part of AMBD 

1991/1993 in Vreden by the Pioteam Miinsterland and a 
local team 

1993 in Munster Pioteam Miinsterland together with 
MBMS - discontinued 

1997 in Bielefeld-Brake by the Bl-Sieker Mennonite 
Brethren congregation - discontinued 

1990/1998 in Steinhagen by Bi-Immanuel 

The Bielefeld-MitteBleichstrasse congregation came into existence 
after a division within the Bielefeld-Brackwede congregation. It 
was formed in 1993 with thirty-three members. At the end of 
2007 there were forty-seven members. 

The first foray into the former East Germany occurred at Easter 
1990, when Lawrence and Selma Warkentin visited Saxony for the 
first time. Amid much prayer and consultation the VMBB, the 
AMBD, and MBMSI undertook a church planting assignment in 
the city of Dresden. The congregation was organized in 1993 with 
nine members following two baptismal services. It consisted of 
Dresden natives and young Aussiedler families. The congregation 
grew to sixty-eight members by 2007, fifty-five of whom were 
German natives. In 2007 the Dresden congregation served as 
host congregation for the Pentecost convention. 

In 1999, following their time in Dresden, Lawrence and Selma 
Warkentin made the first contact in Berlin, the newly recognized 
capital of a united Germany. They began with home studies and 
worship services. Andre and Olga Pritzkau became the church 
planters in East Berlin. Today (2007) there are twenty-seven 
members and many more in attendance at the Sunday morning 
services. 

In July 2002 Reinhold and Ruthild Plocher with their four 
children came to Leipzig as church planters with the AMBD and 
supported by MBMSI. A second missionary family, Reinhard and 
Erika Kurz, came in 2003. The Chopinstrasse congregation now 
has fourteen members with over thirty attendees. A congregation 
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with twenty-two members has existed at Liigde, near Blomberg, 
sinee 2005 and is the newest congregation within the AMBD. 

In summary, in 2007 there were 1631 members in the fifteen 
existing congregations belonging to the AMBD. One quarter of 
these did not have their background in the former Soviet Union. 

Joint Endeavors 

There was a feeling of unity among the workers and the Mennonite 
Brethren congregations from the beginning of mission work in 
Germany. But there was no structure to unite the German and 
other Mennonite Brethren congregations of Europe with the 
larger Mennonite Brethren conferences in North America, or with 
any other association of Mennonite Brethren congregations. The 
sense of unity came from their identification with the pioneer 
missionaries, teachers, and church planters from abroad. 

It soon became apparent that the congregations needed 
a structure. In 1968 three German Mennonite Brethren 
congregations, with a total of 275 members, united to create 
the Arbeitsgemeinschajt Mennonitischer Briidergemeinden in 
Deutschland - Association of Mennonite Brethren Churches of 
Germany (AMBD). The goal was to foster fellowship with like- 
minded congregations, to provide opportunity for mutual 
inspiration and encouragement, and to undertake projects 
too large for individual congregations, while maintaining the 
autonomy of the local congregations. The congregations in 
Austria combined to form the Arbeitsgemeinschajt Mennonitischer 
Briidergemeinden in Osterreich (AMBO). Today it is called the 
Mennonitische Freikirche Osterreichs (MFO). 

When the Mennonite Brethren congregations in Bavaria came 
into existence, they became part of the Austrian conference. Later 
they created their own union, the VMBB (Verband Mennonitischer 
Briidergemeinden in Bayern - Association of Mennonite Brethren 
Churches of Bavaria). The geographical distance separating them 
from the German congregations prevented the Bavarians from 
uniting with the AMBD. 

At the international European level the Bund Europdischer 
Mennonitischer Briidergemeinden (BEMB-Union of European 
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Mennonite Brethren Churehes) was created around 1970. It 
consists of three conferences - the AMBD, VMBD, and the MFO. 
The most important assignment of the BEMB is to organize 
the annual pastors and elders retreats and to convene the 
Glaubenskonferenzen (faith conferences) held biennially. The first 
of these conferences took place in 1960 in Neuwied and was led by 
H. II. Janzen. Until 1980 the conference met yearly (except 1974) 
during Pentecost, as a rule alternating between Germany and 
Austria. Since 1982 they have been held biennially. The program 
consists of prayer, exposition of biblical themes, musicals, youth 
programs, reports, and testimonies. 

These organizations proved helpful because few MBMSI 
personnel remained in Germany. Only three couples sent by 
MBMSI remained after 1991, namely Walter and Ann Fast, Paul 
and Ina Warkentin, and John N. and Mary Klassen. The bond with 
the church in America was again strengthened when MBMSI and 
the AMBD undertook joint church planting ventures in Berlin 
(2000) and Leipzig (2002). 

In 1993 the AMBD and closely related churches ( Mimsterland ) 
had 1,274 members in thirteen congregations. Five years later 
(1998) there were 1,397 members in sLxteen congregations. 
In 2007 the membership had grown to 1,602 in fifteen 
congregations. 

The AMBD has an executive that consists of one elected 
representative from each church and meets on three occasions 
during the year. The delegate meeting consists of elected delegates 
from each congregation and meets annually to hear concerns 
from the congregations and to deal with joint projects. The 
agenda includes matters pertaining to schooling, construction of 
meeting places, founding of congregations, questions related to 
the care of individuals, biblical/theological issues submitted by 
the congregations, and financial matters. 

Radio and Publications 

In 1957 II. II. Janzen began broadcasting the weekly radio program, 
Quelle des Lebens (Fountain of Life), from Radio Luxemburg 
for the first time. This program was on the air with a variety of 
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speakers until 1990, first from Radio Luxemburg and later also 
from HGJB in Quito, Ecuador. The programs were recorded at the 
European Mennonite Bible School (Bienenberg, Switzerland) and 
were paid for by congregations and friends. 

The Quelle des Lebens periodical became a bimonthly 
publication of the European Mennonite Brethren congregations. 
It had a number of unpaid editors. In spite of many attempts to 
remain current and attractive, the paper had to cease publication 
in 1995. 

In 1980 a translation of the North American Mennonite Brethren 
Confession of Faith, with a few alterations, was published. In 2007 
the congregations adopted a significantly revised Confession. In 
addition, DerDienst der Versohnung in einerzerbrochenen Welt (The 
Ministry of Reconciliation in a Broken World) by J. A. Toews, and 
Die Mennonitische Briidergemeinde - eine kurze Selbstdarstellung 
(The Mennonite Brethren Church - A Short Introduction) by H. 
H. Janzen, were published. 

Schools and Education 

Young people and leaders among the Mennonite Brethren received 
their education at a number of Bible schools and seminaries. 
These included the schools at Basel, Brake, Bienenberg, Seeheim, 
Giessen, Walzenhausen, Wiedenest, Fresno, Winnipeg, and later, 
Ampfelwang. In 1993 the Bibelseminar Bonn was created in Bonn. 
It is primarily supported by some forty Aussiedler congregations. 
Here too the number of students from the Mennonite Brethren 
congregations is small. The congregations do not fully identify 
with any of these institutions and do not see the need to develop 
a school of their own. For about twenty years the BEMB has 
organized a week of theological training for its pastors and others 
in positions of responsibility. 

Evangelism and Missions 

The European Mennonite Brethren have been committed to 
sending out missionaries. Dorli Schnitzler, a graduate of the Brake 
Bible School, was sent to Brazil as early as 1968 to work among 
the Tambira Indians. Later the AMBD assumed responsibility for 
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her support. In addition, BEMB together with MBMSI supported 
the Scharberls and Diirksens in Spain in the 1970s. As of 2007, 
no foreign missionaries are sponsored by the AMBD, although 
individual congregations do support a number of missionaries 
serving with faith missions and with MBMSI. 

During the first decades church growth in Germany by way of 
evangelism was very slow. The two largest congregations, Lage 
and Neuwied, grew primarily through the arrival of returnees from 
South America and Aussiedler from the Soviet Union. Although 
the congregation in Lage had launched its first mission project 
as early as 1974, church planting by the AMBD was not discussed 
until 1975. Then it took another nine years before the first joint 
project was launched. At present these congregations are still 
small, but they are growing. During the 1990s Bl-Oldentrup (later 
Immanuel) and Bl-Stieghorst (later Sieker) were involved with 
church plants of their own. The city of Munster, with its 270,000 
inhabitants, was seen as a potential project, but difficulties have 
persisted. 

Social Concerns and Relief 

Mennonite and Mennonite Brethren Aussiedler have often settled 
side by side in various communities. As a rule there has been a 
positive relationship between them. Most of the Mennonite groups 
in Western Europe are part of the Internationale Mennonitische 
Organisation (/MO), the equivalent of the North American MGG, 
involved in social concerns and relief. On the whole the Mennonite 
Brethren also have a good relationship with other Protestant 
congregations. At the local level, for example, they often work with 
the Evangelisclne Allianz, participating in the joint prayer week at 
the beginning of each year, joint Bible studies, and evangelistic 
outreach into the community. At times these endeavours are led 
by the Mennonite Brethren. Mennonite Brethren have responded 
to natural disasters, either as individual congregations or in 
cooperation with others. Examples of such efforts include the 
floods on the Elbe River and disasters in the Congo and Moldavia. 
As Anabaptists, the Mennonite Brethren and other Mennonites 
believe that meeting the material needs of the world is a response 
to the teaching of the New Testament. 
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The Bavarian Mennonite Brethren Congregations of the VMBB 

The mission endeavor in Austria led to the creation of a very effective 
work in neighbouring Bavaria in Germany. Beginning in Traunreut 
in 1969, evangelistic work was carried on at various locations. At 
the outset, these emerging congregations and the missionaries 
were fully integrated into the Austrian Conference. But in time, 
practical considerations led to the creation of a separate Bavarian 
entity. During the years from 1970 to 1993 eight congregations 
came into existence: Bad Reichenhall, Burghausen/Salzaeh, 
Munehen, Simbach/Inn, Traunreut, Traunstein, Trostberg, and 
Wasserburg/Inn. 

A resident of Traunreut who had come to faith in an Mennonite 
Brethren congregation in Uruguay was baptized in Weis, Austria 
in 1966. This led the Warkentins, who were then pastoring the 
congregation in Weis, to establish contact with Traunreut, a typical 
Bavarian city that had received many Lutherans from Berlin. 
These people were more receptive to the gospel than the native 
Bavarians. Before long, two weekly worship services were held. 
The Lutheran minister was not at all opposed to this work and 
wished them God’s blessing. In March 1970 the congregation was 
born with twenty-five believers observing communion together for 
the first time. A good relationship with the city made it possible 
for this growing congregation to acquire property and erect a 
meeting place in 1973. 

Traunreut became the center of evangelistic activity in the 
Chiemgau area. People came to faith and home studies were 
formed. The Warkentins had a the vision to begin a new work 
each year and the Traunreut congregation released some of its 
members to assist with the new plant in Traunstein together with 
the Warkentins. A similar pattern was followed a few years later 
in Trostberg. 

Traunreut was the only congregation in the VMBB and 
experienced considerable growth through the addition of 
Anssiedler. Though culturally distinct, the newcomers make up a 
significant workforce within the congregation. 

At Traunstein a congregation was begun as a home study in 
1971 and began to meet in rented quarters with sixteen members 
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in 1983. At the end of 2006 the congregation had thirty-nine 
members. The total membership of the Bavarian congregations 
in 2006 was 392. 

The changes in Germany, culminating with reunification, have 
not resulted in a spiritual awakening. But missionary-led church 
planting opportunities abound. On the whole, there is much less 
openness for the gospel today. The Bavarian Mennonite Brethren 
congregations need to take advantage of the new opportunities 
that are present today. 

The Aussiedler Mennonite Brethren Congregations 

From World War II to the end of 1950, immigrants to West Germany 
were called refugees and displaced persons. Beginning in January 
1951, all newcomers from countries of the Soviet Block were 
officially designated as Aussiedler * (re-settlers). During the first 
five to eight years most of the Aussiedler came from the Baltic 
countries and from the countries east and southeast of Germany. 
Only after Adenauer’s agreement with the Soviet Union in 1955 
was it possible for Russian/Soviet Germans to leave the Soviet 
Union. The original agreement was only to unite families who had 
been separated during WWII. 

Although the immigration process was regulated, in the early 
years it often involved ten or more years of effort. The extreme 
difficulty associated with the attempts at family reunification 
came to an end in January 1987 with a new Soviet law governing 
entry and exit. Since the 1990s, the German government has 
usually processed applications within four or five years in order to 
handle the large number of requests. A language test has become 
the standard by which these are processed. 

In 1951 the government began to keep a statistical record of 
German arrivals from Russia. Over 2,300,000 newcomers were 
officially registered by the end of 2006. An additional 400,000 
apparently arrived without being registered, for a total of about 
2,700,000. In the early years the immigrants regarded their move 
as returning to their homeland. About half of these arrivals were 
Lutherans, while somewhat fewer than one quarter were classified 
as Catholics. Up to 20% (about 540,000) were officially grouped 
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under the heading “Other Confessions.” Included among them 
were about 300,000 Baptists and Mennonites. They belong to the 
Evangelische Freikirchen (evangelical free churches 2 ) in Germany. 
The earlier arrivals have fond memories of their arrival here. In 
the mid-1960s the first Russian German Anssiedler of Baptist- 
Mennonite persuasion arrived in Germany. This was truly a family 
reunification program, but later Aussiedler did not need to have 
relatives in Germany. 

A Ewert family and (Mrs.) Helene Lowen were probably the 
first Mennonites to arrive. Peter Ewert, originally from Chortitza, 
was able to make contact with his family in 1955. In 1963, after 
an eighteen-year separation, he was able to join his wife, Olga, in 
Germany. The case of Helene Lowen who, after years of searching, 
was reunited with her husband is better known, Wilhelm Lowen 
is fairly well known. At that time this was regarded as a most 
remarkable occurrence - a miracle of God. The couple lived 
together for almost a year before Wilhelm passed away. For many 
years thereafter Helene Lowen remained a valued member of the 
Lage/Lippe congregation. Soon after her arrival, a number of 
Mennonite families arrived in Karlsruhe. When the author came 
to Lage/Lippe in 1968-69, several Aussiedler families were already 
part of that congregation. 

Based on information supplied by the Mennonitischen 
Umsiedlerbetreuung (MUB), capably led by Hans von Niessen, and 
the Aussiedler Betreuungsdienst (ABD), there have been some 
Baptist/Mennonite Aussiedler among those arriving every year 
after 1965. During the 1980s the number of Baptists rose as high 
as 15%; Mennonites numbered up to 10% of the arrivals. After 
1990 the percentage of Mennonites constantly declined. 

The Aussiedler Mennonite Brethren congregations cannot 
be considered entirely separately from the earlier (AMBD) 
congregations, because most of the members of the early 
congregations had also come from East European countries. 
Some lived in South America for a time before returning to West 
Germany. The first Aussiedler from the USSR were sponsored by 
these returnees or other relatives who had come as Mennonite 
refugees from West Prussia and the LTSSR during World War II and 
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lived in places such as Lage, Bielefeld, Espelkamp, and Neuwied/ 
Rhein. It was natural for these new arrivals to join the existing 
Mennonite Brethren or MG congregations. 

When more and more Aussiedler arrived after 1970, the situation 
changed. Ordained ministers and elders were among the many 
newcomers. They sought to establish their own congregations, 
patterned after the congregations they had established in the 
Soviet Union. The first Aussiedler congregation, a Baptisten- 
Briidergemeinde was organized in 1972 in Paderborn. The first 
Aussiedler Mennonite Brethren congregation was organized in 
Espelkamp in 1974. The first MG congregation was created in 
1977 when about thirty believers left the large German Mennonite 
congregation in Neuwied, which had existed since 1681. This was 
of historical significance because Neuwied became the first West 
German city with two Mennonite congregations. It was regarded 
as a sectarian development by some, similar to the establishment 
of the Neuwied Mennonite Brethren congregation in 1950 by 
World War II refugees in a city that already had a long-standing 
Mennonite congregation. 

The First Aussiedler Mennonite Brethren Congregations 

The number of Aussiedler congregations constantly increased 
through immigration and as a result of evangelistic activity, 
conversions, and baptisms. As indicated, a number of Mennonite 
Brethren congregations were also among them. 

Soon after the end of World War II Espelkamp, north of Bielefeld, 
was rebuilt as a haven for refugees from all faiths. Homes and a 
church for Mennonite survivors from West Prussia were erected 
with the help of Americans carrying out their alternative service 
assignments. Later, returnees from South America became 
part of this congregation. Some of the Aussiedler also joined 
them, but most created their own congregations, including the 
first Aussiedler Mennonite Brethren congregation in 1974 as 
indicated. A number of other congregations were organized in 
Espelkamp, but most referred to themselves as “Evangelical Free” 
congregations, even though they had Mennonite roots. At the end 
of 2006 the Espelkamp Mennonite Brethren congregation had 
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approximately 2,200 members. It is a member of the Bruderschaft 
der Christengemeinden in Deutschland (BCD). 

In the early 1970s a small number of Aussiedler Christians 
settled in Bielefeld (Bielefeld-Heepen/Oldentrup). A number 
of them met for the first time on 15 June 1974 and organized 
the first Aussiedler congregation in the city. They came from 
Mennonite and Baptist congregations in the Soviet Union. This 
congregation, which considers itself Mennonite Brethren and 
belongs to the Bund Taufgesinnter Gemeinden (Union of Baptism- 
minded Congregations - BTG), began a Russian radio ministry in 
1975 and sent its first missionaries to Brazil in 1977. Additional 
congregations have come into existence in Oerlinghausen, 
Brackwede, and Niirnberg through the assistance rendered by 
this congregation, and some of its members have transferred to 
the new congregations. At the end of 2006 this congregation had 
a membership of 926. 

After 1974 Mennonite Aussiedler began settling in Frankenthal. 
At the outset a group of women prayed that a congregation 
subscribing to the 1902 Mennonite Brethren Confession of 
Faith might come into existence. Eventually, nine individuals 
united to create the Frankenthal Mennonite Brethren church 
in June 1977. On the next day the first seven individuals were 
baptized. Frankenthal was the third Aussiedler Mennonite 
Brethren congregation in West Germany. Today Frankenthal is 
the leading congregation among fifteen unaffiliated Mennonite 
Brethren congregations. Among the various church groupings of 
Aussiedler Christians, none is as diligent to discover and preserve 
the Anabaptist heritage as is this group of Mennonite Brethren 
congregations. In 1979 Frankenthal led the way in negotiating 
biblical instruction in the public schools for the children of families 
in the church. In 1982 it led in the creation of a Bible school 
attached to the church. At the end of 2006 the congregation had 
approximately 600 members. 

A growing number of Aussiedler in Neuwied did not find 
the spiritual home they were seeking within the three local 
Mennonite congregations. Therefore they created the Neuwied- 
Torney Mennonite Brethren congregation in 1978. Over a period 
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of years members of this congregation planted four additional 
unaffiliated Mennonite Brethren congregations. The congregation 
has distinguished itself by its missionary endeavours, church 
planting, and humanitarian assistance. It numbered about 800 
believers at the end of 2006. 

Many Mennonite and other Aussiedler from Poland and the 
Soviet Union were directed to temporary quarters in Waldbrol, 
where language instruction was offered and people awaited 
permanent placement. In the 1970s most of the arrivals moved 
on to other parts of the country. But a number of Mennonite 
Brethren families from the Orenburg region in the Soviet Union 
decided to remain in this part of the country and founded a 
congregation with twenty-four members in January 1979. It 
belongs to the BTG. 

Despite internal differences and the departure of some members, 
at the end of 2006 the membership had grown to 265. Young 
people have attended the Brake Bible School and Bibelseminar 
Bonn. Mission interest has been high and missionaries have been 
sent to Chad, Kirghizia, and Monaco. 

In the 1970s many Aussiedler arriving in Lemgo were received 
into public housing. The city had a population of approximately 
40,000, about 6% of whom attended church on Sundays. Here 
an opportunity developed for another congregation to relate 
to those distanced from the church. In April 1988 the Lemgo 
Mennonite Brethren eongregation was formally organized with 
thirty members. In less than two years the congregation numbered 
288 members. At the end of 1998 there were 847. Besides new 
arrivals, about forty believers were baptized each year to make 
it 1,007 in 2007. The congregation belongs to the BTG. Some 
members felt misunderstood and thirty-five left the eongregation 
in the summer of 2005 to form a new one. 

TWo characteristics of the Lemgo Mennonite Brethren 
congregation deserve special mention. The first is that since its 
inception this congregation has had an evangelistic concern for 
the eitv, even engaging the well-known evangelist, Wilhelm Pahls, 
for services. Second, at the time of its founding, the congregation 
together with the Evangeliums Christen-Briidergemeinde 
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(Gospel Christian Brethren Church) of Detmold launched a 
comprehensive, government-accredited Christian private school 
with an enrolment of over 1,000. 

Growth of the Aussiedler Mennonite Brethren Congregations 

The origin and spread of the Aussiedler congregations has been 
legendary, but was also often marked by tension and difficulty. 
The first Mennonite congregation came into existence in 1974. 
The number of congregations that were established in a single 
year peaked in 1989 with forty-seven. About one-fifth of these 
were Mennonite Brethren congregations. By 2007 a total of 
105 Aussiedler Mennonite Brethren congregations had been 
established. Besides these, thirty-five Aussiedler MC congregations 
were established. These are the descendants of the Mennonites in 
Russia out of which the Mennonite Brethren originated. Some 
of the leaders of the Mennonite Brethren churches in Germany 
are working toward improving the relationship of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church to the MC Church ( Mennoniten Kirchengemeinde ). 
Significant changes have taken place over the years which open 
the doors to more fellowship with the Anabaptist brothers and 
sisters in the Mennoniten Kirchengemeinden. 

There were a total of twenty-one AMBD and VMBD Mennonite 
Brethren congregations and approximately 450 other free church 
Aussiedler congregations in 2007. Most identified themselves as 
Baptists, Gospel Christians, or as Free Evangelical congregations. 
In the early years the charter members of these congregations 
generally were Aussiedler. Several congregations were also formed 
as a result of mission activity by some of the older and/or larger 
congregations. 

Careful study of the Aussiedler has determined that nearly two- 
thirds of the converts came from believing homes, approximately 
one-third from unbelieving Aussiedler homes, and a small number 
from the surrounding German population. The number of 
baptized believers in the Aussiedler congregations grew to over 
86,000 individuals by 2007. About 46,000 of these were baptized 
in Germany. About one-third of all Aussiedler referred to have 
joined Mennonite Brethren or MC congregations. 
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Organisational Developments 

The Aussiedler congregations always took the initiative in 
becoming organized. Initially, the newcomers were warned and 
discouraged by Canadian Mennonite and by German leaders from 
creating their own congregations. However, most Russian German 
Christians believed that they had to shape their congregations 
according to their own understanding of the Bible. Later their 
critics usually proved to be supportive, especially in relation to 
the church building projects. 

In the USSR the Aussiedler Christians, including Baptists, 
Mennonitesand others, were affiliated with registered, unregistered 
or independent associations. In Germany, they not only formed 
their own congregations, but they also organized associations. 
The first association (1977) was mostly from unregistered, 
churches in the Soviet Union. Those from registered churches 
formed their own union. Eventually about 320 Mennonite/ 
Baptist Aussiedler congregations with some 60,000 believers 
organized ten associations, including AMBD and VMBB. TWo 
groupings, representing about 25,000-30,000 believers in 240- 
260 congregations, work relatively independently. There are very 
few Mennonite Brethren congregations who work independently. 
Most of them are Baptists. 

The BTG has the largest percentage of Mennonite Brethren 
believers and is one of the more stable and typical unions of 
Aussiedler congregations. As is the case in other groups, some 
congregations have left the BTG and joined other associations 
or have remained independent. All congregations have grown 
since their founding. Some have planted new congregations. They 
are involved in evangelism, missions and humanitarian work. At 
first several groups of congregations discussed the feasibility 
of creating a united educational institution, but then the BTG 
founded the Bible Seminar Bonn. Today both the BTG and 
Association of Evangelical Congregations (AeG) are responsible 
for the Seminary. BTG is part of IGOMB and participates in 
the Mennonite World Conference. Heinrich Klassen (Bielefeld, 
representing ICOMB) and Johann Riehert (Oerlinghausen) have 
been some of the longtime leaders in the BTG. 
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Distinctives of the Aussiedler Congregations 

The Aussiedler congregations have distinguished themselves by 
their music. There is much singing in the services by the entire 
congregation, the choirs, and musical groups. The hymns are 
generally not the substantial traditional hymns and seldom the 
lively, modern choruses. Most are the very personal gospel hymns, 
often translations of American gospel songs that were already 
being sung in Russia. The newer hymns are sometimes projected 
on to screens; usually hymnbooks are used. 

As a rule, instruments accompany the singing and congregations 
seek to establish an orchestra. In the early years annual song 
festivals were held, consisting of choirs from a number of 
congregations. Beginning in the 1990s advent song festivals 
became popular, even involving the surrounding population. 

Sunday morning services remain the focal point within the 
life of the believers. Sunday marks a time of family worship. In 
general, the number of attenders exceeds the membership by 
about one-third. As of 1998, the 360 Aussiedler congregations 
had about 62,000 members and about 100,000 in attendance, 
not including the Aussiedler in native German congregations. As 
a rule, two or three additional services, not as well attended, are 
held during the week. 

In keeping with the teaching of the New Testament and the early 
Anabaptists, the Aussiedler congregations believe and teach that 
everyone must have a conversion experience to keep from being 
eternally lost. Therefore, in addition to specifically designated 
evangelistic services, most of their sermons also call for a decision. 
The Aussiedler do not normally conduct home Bible studies, and 
“friendship evangelism” is generally unknown to them. In spite 
of this, since the end of the 1990s, the congregations have, been 
growing more through conversions within Germany than by the 
addition of newcomers from the former Soviet Union. Over 80% 
of the children in their families come to faith and more than 
25% of the baptismal candidates in the congregations examined 
by the author came from families without a religious or church 
background. This shows that the Aussiedler congregations are 
also reaching people beyond their families. 
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Soon after their arrival the Aussiedler begin their formal 
gatherings in almost any available facility, including living rooms, 
basements, funeral chapels, and civic centers. But as quickly as 
possible they acquired a building and converted it into a meeting 
place or they bought land and constructed a modern, attractive 
sanctuary. The surrounding population is often very impressed 
by the united and untiring volunteer labor utilized in the 
construction of worship buildings. In the early period meeting 
places consisted primarily of a large auditorium and dining 
facilities for the many festive occasions. Today, buildings are also 
designed to accommodate the work with children and youth. 

Schools and education are very highly regarded by the 
Aussiedler. While they regard primary education as important and 
necessary, some object to sex education as part of the curriculum. 
They generally favor training in the trades, although an increasing 
number are selecting the academic stream. Many young people 
attend Bible schools, although not always with the approval of 
their congregations. 

The Aussiedler have a large number of youth. In 2004 the 
approximately 340,000 Aussiedler families of a free church 
persuasion had at least 100,000 young people aged between sLx 
and twenty. They are a visible presence in the service and in the 
choirs on Sundays, and they also meet during the week. They 
support the various church endeavours. While it is frequently 
alleged that they form a majority of inmates in the institutions 
for juvenile delinquents, this has not been officially confirmed. 
The Aussiedler criminals do not usually come from families with 
an orientation toward the faith and to the church. 

Contrary to what is at times claimed, the Baptist/Mennonite 
congregations have an increasing vision and interest in missions. 
This vision is promoted in their congregations, schools, and 
periodicals (e.g., Hoffnungsbote and Jiinger und Meister). They 
have sent humanitarian assistance and have also sent evangelists 
to preach the gospel in the former Soviet Union. For years they 
assisted in building churches and helped in children’s camps. 
Congregations have also sent long-term missionaries, taking full 
financial responsibility for them. 
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A number of congregations have sent missionaries to the Third 
World, usually in cooperation with German mission societies. 
There is probably no mission agency in Germany that has not 
sent Aussiedler Christians. The Aussiecller have also established 
societies, such as LOGOSInternational, which in turn was co¬ 
founder of the Christian University in St. Petersburg. Both 
LOGOSI and ICW are engaged in holistic church planting by 
commissioning and supporting missionaries, sending teachers, 
and giving humanitarian aid. Other Aussiedler mission agencies 
such as Aquilci, Friedensbote , Fiiedensstimme, and Tcibeci , support 
Christian congregations and missions on a short-term basis by 
supplying literature, food, and clothing, and by helping in camp 
work. 

Since the fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989 and following 
reunification in 1990, the government has placed more and 
more Aussiedler in the former East Germany. Workers of the 
AussiedlerBetreuungsDienst (ABD - a Mennonite organization 
succeeding the MUB and assisting the Aussiedler,), together with 
many volunteers from the western Aussiedler congregations, help 
newcomers to find living quarters and work. They also help them 
to become members of an existing congregation or to organize 
new Aussiedler congregations. By 2007 there were at least twenty 
growing congregations, affiliated groups, and home Bible studies 
with a total of 400-500 members. Mennonite Brethren were also 
among them in places such as Bernburg, Greifswald, Rostock, 
Salzwedel, and Stendal. At this point almost all converts have 
come from the Aussiedler immigrants, although there are some 
native Germans among them. 

Aussiedler Christians are characterized by a respect for God 
and the Scriptures. This is the basis upon which the blessing of 
God is promised for the health and future of the congregations. 
Quite often, to be sure, this respect expresses itself in a fear that 
may find its basis in an unbiblical view of God. Along with this, 
the Aussiedler believers are suspicious of anything associated with 
ecumenism. The fact that the Orthodox Church and the Baptist 
Union in the Soviet Union were members of the World Council of 
Churches has made them wary of church unions and cooperative 
ventures. 
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As heirs of the radieal Reformation, a deep ethical consciousness 
is foundational to the Aussiedler. In practice, however, their 
ethical practices are frequently based on culture and tradition 
rather than on biblical principles. In addition, ethical issues are 
viewed by many as the basis for their salvation, rather than as 
aspects of a sanctified Christian life. That, in turn, contributes 
to uncertainty regarding the assurance of salvation. Aside from 
that, however, the Aussiedler Christians are in demand as diligent 
and trustworthy employees. Their integrity helps arrest the moral 
decline of society. They are carrying out the injunction of Jesus to 
be the salt of the earth and the light of the world. 

The reputation of the Mennonite Brethren Aussiedler is similar 
to that of the Aussiedler in general. As already indicated, the 
German population hardly makes a distinction between Baptists 
and Mennonites and in many respects there is, indeed, no 
difference. Mennonite Brethren are viewed variously, depending 
on where they are located. In Espelkamp they are seen as strict 
traditionalists, but in Paderborn it is the Baptists who are seen as 
being at odds with German society. Assessment of the Mennonite 
Brethren varies from very positive to very negative by the various 
groups in German society. Their conduct is more important than 
their theological position in determining public attitude. 

The Mennonite Brethren Aussiedler engaged in writing soon 
after their arrival in Germany, although few had a sufficient 
command of the language to do so with proficiency. As a rule 
their writings have been of a religious or historical nature. One 
of the oldest regularly appearing periodicals involving Mennonite 
Brethren is Junker und Meister. Since the founding of the BTG in 
1989, four issues of this periodical have been published every year. 
The LOGOSInternational mission releases four issues of Focus 
Mission each year. Hymnals are also published by the various 
associations (e.g., Unser Glcmbe , with musical notations for four- 
part singing). Occasional theological treatises, biographies, and 
monographs have been printed. Many congregations produce 
monthly newsletters. In addition, confessions of faith and practical 
guidelines for the Christian life are distributed. A few defensive 
works have also appeared by individuals seeking to justify their 
stance after leaving the Aussiedler congregations. 
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Hope and the Future 

The future of the German Mennonite Brethren congregations 
cannot be predicted with any degree of certainty. Based on 
observations and God’s promise concerning his Church, one can 
venture a cautious prognosis. The following comments apply both 
to the earlier Mennonite Brethren congregations (AMBD/VMBB) 
and those made up of the later Aussiedler arrivals. Individual 
Christians and congregations wishing to endure, to grow, and to 
be useful, will need to live in the fear of God and in humility before 
God and man. A church with a future needs constant renewal of its 
love toward God and humanity, lest it succumb to spiritual ruin. 
The church, together with its leadership, will need to conduct 
itself in a kind and friendly manner in its relationships between 
old and young, in its care for individuals, in its proclamation of 
the gospel message, in its mission and humanitarian assistance 
endeavours, and in its attempt to guard its heritage while 
venturing into new forms that will demonstrate faithfulness to 
God in different situations. 

Mission is at the core of the church. Mission involves 
evangelism as well as a call to commitment, holy living, and 
a concern for the needs of others. It begins within the family, 
moves on to the neighbour, and then on to the wider world. The 
various congregations will have to discern priorities in missions 
according to resources and opportunities. The AMBD and VMBB 
congregations are in the best position to reach out to the local 
German people who do not relate to any church in a meaningful 
way. At the same time they need to call their own families to 
commitment, while not neglecting opportunities to serve 
Aussiedler and foreigners in Germany. 

The Aussiedler Mennonite Brethren are in the best position 
to minister to their fellow Aussiedler. They can also engage in 
effective ministries to Germans and their earlier neighbors who 
have remained in the former Soviet Union. While these people are 
not as receptive today as they were five or ten years ago, the call to 
come and help is still being heard and Mennonite Brethren must 
not ignore it. Meanwhile, they cannot escape their responsibility 
to their German neighbors who have not been very responsive to 
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the missionary endeavors of the Aussiedler. By the power of the 
Holy Spirit, Mennonite Brethren Christians can lead an exemplary 
life and can engage in prayer for others. There are many gifted 
seniors and a large number of qualified young people. Material 
resources are also plentiful. 

At the threshold of the 150 th anniversary of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church, the German Mennonite Brethren congregations 
stand at a crossroads. They can praise God for his faithfulness in 
their history. They can identify with and preserve the best of their 
past while adding new perspectives from Scripture. In cooperation 
with the rest of the biblical/evangelical movement and with God’s 
leading they can accomplish much. On this basis the prognosis 
for the German Mennonite Brethren churches is positive. They 
will display a spiritual strength that will contribute to the renewal 
and growth of the Church of Jesus Christ throughout the world. 

Table of the AMBD/VMBB and Aussiedler Mennonite Brethren 
Congregations 

The following Table is based on a comprehensive study in 
1998, together with follow-up studies in 2003 and 2006. The 
Mennonite Brethren Aussiedler congregations are found in five 
of eight groupings, while the earlier congregations are in two 
conferences. 

The congregations are grouped according to the Associations 
to which they belonged in 1998. Some congregations have left 
their association since 1998 and joined another group or remained 
unattached. 

Of the approximately 570 new congregations created by 
the refugees (AMBD/VMBB) and Aussiedler ,; 28-32% refer to 
themselves as Mennonite Brethren (ca. 26.000 members in ea. 
125 congregations). 

Approximately 15,000 Mennonite Brethren immigrated to 
Germanv from 1963-2007. 
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Abbreviations 

AMBD: Arbeitsgemeinschoft der Mennonitischer Brudergemeinden in Deutschlond 
(Association of Mennonite Brethren Churches in Germany) 

BCD: Bruderschaft der Christengemeinden in Deutschland (Brotherhood of Christian 
Churches in Germany) 

BTG: Bund Taufgesinnter Gemeinden (Association/Union of Anabaptist Churches) 

BEChB: Bruderschaft der EvangeliumsChristen-Baptisten (Brotherhood of Gospel 
Christians-Baptists) 

IndepMB: Unabhanige Mennoniten-Brudergemeinden (Unaffiliated Mennonite Brethren 
Churches) 

IndepOther: Unabhanige Gemeinden verschiedener Benennungen (Unaffiliated 
Congregations with a variety of Designations) 

VMBB: Verband Mennonitischer Brudergemeinden in Bayern (Association of Mennonite 
Brethren Churches of Bavaria 


Notes 

1 Among those who stayed in Germany after 1955 were C. F. Klassen and Peter J. and 
Elfrieda Dyck. They witnessed the arrival of the first Mennonite Aussiedler in the 1960s. 
The beginning of the Aussiedler immigration in general is dated 1951 by the German 
government. Hans von Niessen, a returnee from Paraguay, played a very important role 
in the management of the Mennonite Aussiedler program as leader of the Mennonitische 
Umsiedlerbetreuung (MUB ) in 1972. 

2 The terms “free church"or"free evangelical church"are used to denote churches that are 
not officially supported by the government. They do not refer to specific denominations. 

3 ICW is an agency for mission/service similar to LOGOSl.The two institutions merged 
at the end of 2009 under the name TO ALL NATIONS. 



The Mennonite Brethren Church in 

Austria 


Franz Rathmair 


T he Mennonite Brethren Church began in Austria in the 
middle of the 1950s and was known as the Mennonitische 
Brudergemeinde (Mennonite Brethren Church) until 1992. 
Since that time it has been known as the Mennonitische Freikirche 
(Mennonite Free Church), and the larger body is known as the 
Mennonitische Freikirche Osterreich (Mennonite Free Church of 
Austria—MFO). These churches, together with other evangelical 
free churches, exist as a small minority in a strongly Catholic 
country. 

Of the eight million citizens of Austria, 73.6% are Roman 
Catholic and only 4.7% of the people are Protestant. According 
to statistics, only 0.3% of the population, which includes 29,000 
baptized members together with regular and irregular attendees 
of the worship services, belong to a Protestant free church. The 
largest free churches of Austria are the Pentecostals (5,500 
baptized members), the Christian Church (Darbyists with 2,300 
baptized members), and the Baptist church (with approximately 
1,400 baptized members). After fifty years of mission activity the 
Mennonites have 450 baptized members in six congregations. 

How does one explain the fact that there are so few free 
churches in a democratic country under western influence? The 
reason may be found in Austria’s history. During the Protestant 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, over 80% of the Austrian 
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population followed the teachings of the Reformers. Most of them 
were followers of Luther. However, even the Anabaptists, who were 
imprisoned and threatened with death, founded churches around 
1525. The Counter Reformation led to a brutal enforcement of 
Catholicism. Emperor Ferdinand II swore that he would rather rule 
over a deserted domain than tolerate heresy. Therefore, thousands 
of Protestants and Anabaptists fled to other countries or reverted 
to Catholicism. For over 200 years the few remaining Protestants 
met in secret and no free church congregations existed in Austria. 
This intolerance toward non-Catholics was deeply ingrained in the 
Austrian mindset. Even today Austrians often regard members 
of Protestant free churches with skepticism. Even though this 
attitude toward Protestants has improved in the last fifty years, 
there is still prejudice against the Protestant free churches. The 
free churches still do not have full state recognition today. In 
1998 recognition was granted to “state registered confessional 
communities,” which permits these churches to conduct their 
religious services and own buildings. 

Major changes have taken place in Austria in the last sixty 
years. The number of Protestant free churches in the country 
has increased from less than fifteen in 1945 to several hundred 
today. On an average Sunday there are two times as many people 
attending the free church services as attend the services of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

Beginnings 

The Mennonite Brethren churches of Austria had their origins in 
relief ministry to the massive streams of displaced persons who 
fled out of Eastern Europe after World War II. The missionary 
initiatives of North American churches were an important 
contributing factor. The concern of Canadian and American 
Mennonite Brethren churches (through MBMS International) 
to reach the refugees in the years following World War II and to 
provide humanitarian aid and spiritual and personal counseling is 
most noteworthy. 

There were approximately twenty refugee camps with about 
30,000 people in and around the eitv of Linz, located along the 
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Danube. Beginning in 1950 the Henry K. Warkentins of Reedley, 
GA visited various cities showing evangelistic films. Many refugees 
were attracted to these missionary endeavors and a number 
turned to Jesus and found salvation. 

The First Church: Linz 

In 1951 the Board of Missions decided to begin a church planting 
work in Europe. Two years later John and Pauline. Gossen and 
John and Martha Vogt came to Europe and chose Linz as the 
place to begin their work among the refugee camps. In the 
beginning the refugees were pro\ided with material aid, but soon 
the missionaries began to preach the gospel message and started 
to build churches. Despite some conflicts that arose between 
the refugees and the two ministering couples in the early years, 
a small congregation emerged. Five persons were baptized and 
four others obtained membership on the basis of their testimony. 
Together with the newly-arrived missionary couple, Abe and Irene 
Neufeld, they formed the first church in Austria at the end of 
1955. 

The early years of the church in Linz were difficult. The 
neighboring Catholic and Protestant churches were antagonistic 
toward the newly-founded church. Even the other free churches 
were skeptical. The congregation initially met in the home of the 
Neufelds and later moved to a restaurant. Soon the construction 
of a church building was undertaken. It was dedicated in 1958. 
From then on the growth was quite remarkable, despite various 
crises. 

Serious problems arose with the recurrent turnover of 
missionary couples. The Neufelds had to return to Canada because 
of family health problems in 1959. The couple that followed them, 
Jacob and Elfriede Thielmann, had to terminate their service in 
1962 for similar reasons. From 1968 to 1972 Gerhard and Annv 
Jantz served in Linz. The assignment of a permanent European 
leader was slow in coming. During the years between 1972 and 
1987 there were a total of eight different missionary couples, 
local ministers and preachers who served the congregation at 
various times. This frequent change had a negative effect on the 
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growth of the congregation. 

From 1987 to 1995 Reinald and Uli Leichte served as pastoral 
leaders. By 1991 the congregation had 66 members and could 
operate as a financially independent church. The membership 
grew slowly but steadily, then plateaued in recent years. At the 
end of 2007 the membership was 76. The Linz congregation 
operated without a paid pastor for ten years after the last pastor 
left. In early 2005 Johann Sehoor, a long-time member of the 
congregation, became lead pastor on a part-time basis. 

The Linz church undertook an outreach project in another 
part of the city. An American missionary couple together with 
a core group of about ten people from the Mennonite Brethren 
congregation founded the Linz-Dornaeh church. This church 
joined the MFO Conference in 1994, but left in 2002. 

Other Congregations 

In 1955 Abe and Irene Neufeld, while serving in Linz, opened 
Bible studies in an assembly hall in Steyr. In 1958 H. KWarkentin 
conducted evangelistic services in Steyr with the film ministry and 
bought an old house to remodel as a meeting hall. In the beginning 
of 1959 the Riisehhoffs from Germany assumed the follow-up 
work in the film ministry and began the laborious task of training 
the congregation. Although there were many who appeared to 
be interested, there were few who were willing to follow Jesus 
seriously. The Catholic Church again offered great resistance to 
the expansion of the work. The number of baptized members rose 
to eighteen after years of intensive evangelistic work. Because 
of internal conflict and the termination of membership of seven 
members, only six members remained in 1964. 

Although the ministry in Steyr was the most difficult of the 
ministries in Austria, God gave grace so that in the following 
years a resurgence of interest occurred as a reward for the faithful 
evangelistic witness. Gradually a few families and members of the 
youth group found the Lord and joined the church. One of those 
is the author of this article, Franz Rathmair, who in 1972 was 
converted as a result of attending one of the film evangelistic 
evenings. He attended a Bible school in Germany and together 
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with his wife entered into full-time 
ministry of the church. Other leaders 
also served the church, but the church 
also experienced disunity and difficulty. 
At the end of 2007 the church had 75 
members. 

In the Weis area, Abe and Irene 
Neufeld began conducting regular 
Bible studies and church services with 
the refugees in 1958. TWo years later 
Lawrence and Selma Warkentin were 
sent to Weis by MBMS. There was great 
interest in the work and the numbers 
of attendees increased steadily. One 
year later a house was purchased and 
remodeled to serve the congregation 
until 1990 when a new building was 
constructed. Many members actively 
volunteer their services and as a result 
the congregation is slowly but steadily 
growing in numbers. It had over 100 
members at the beginning of 2008 and 
is faced w ith the question of relocating 
or forming a daughter congregation. 

Toward the end of the 1950s 
contact w^as made with interested 
people in Salzburg, who were served 
from Vienna. In 1966 Helmut Funck 
from Vienna, and Law rence and Selma 
Warkentin from Weis regularly held 
services in Salzburg and up to twenty 
people attended these services. In 
1969 Don and Frances Enns came 
to Salzburg and practically had to 
make a new beginning. Gerhard and 
Anny Jantz replaced the Ennses until 
Gerhard passed away in earlyl985. 


Linda Schrattenecker 

Linda Schrattenecker’s conversion is 
a story of losing and finding. In 1970 
she lost a son. Six years later, she 
found a Father. 

Linda was born in Salzburg, 
Austria, to devout Roman Catholic 
parents. She attended mass regularly 
as a child and was careful to fulfill all 
obligations to the church. 

Following her marriage, Linda 
prayed fervently that she would be 
able to raise her only child into a 
God-fearing young man. As her son 
grew older, it appeared as though she 
had been successful. While away at 
university, however, the son came 
into contact with a group of Moonies, 
followers of Sun Myung Moon of 
South Korea. He joined the sect and, 
after only a few months’ involvement, 
dropped out of university and left 
Austria for a Moonie community in 
the United States. 

Linda’s world fell apart. 
Desperate, she turned to prayer, 
using her rosary over and over. For 
days she continued, but received no 
answer. She felt as though God was 
dead. 

As her desperation grew, Linda 
made plans for a pilgrimage to the 
Italian burial place of St. Antonio, 
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hoping that he, the patron saint of 
lost possessions, would be able to 
intercede to God on her behalf. 

Upon arrival at the shrine she 
found hundreds of people ahead of 
her, all waiting in line for a chance 
to touch the marble coffin. Those 
closest were clutching at the tomb, 
crying and wailing as they begged 
for intercession. The scene dismayed 
and sickened Linda; she knew this 
couldn’t be the right way to God. In 
despair she screamed aloud; “Please 
God! Show me the right way to find 
my son.” But there was no answer. 
Discouraged, Linda returned to 
Austria. 

One day shortly after her return 
home, she felt an urge to get out 
of the house. She strolled to a 
store near her home and, upon 
exiting, walked past the only car in 
the parking lot. She stopped short 
when she read a sticker on the rear 
window: “If your God is dead, try 
mine—Jesus lives.” 

Excited, Linda ran back into the 
store, frantically asking everyone in 
sight if they knew who owned the 
car. No one could tell her, so she 
ran back to the car and waited. A 
few minutes later a young man, his 
arms full of shopping bags, left the 


The small congregation now numbers 
thirty. 

Since 1996 the services of the 
Salzburg congregation have been 
held in the chapel of the deaconate 
centre of Salzburg-Aigen, a Protestant 
hospital. The membership rose to 43 
by 2004, and then declined due to 
internal crises. These crises resulted 
in resignations and membership 
withdrawals. With unpaid leadership, 
but with the support of other MFO 
churches, the members of the Salzburg 
congregation sought, with God’s help, 
to continue in their ministry and to 
rebuild the congregation. 

The beginning of the Mennonite 
church work in Vienna dates back to 
1945 when Polish Mennonites came to 
Vienna. MCG began relief work at that 
time and a group of Swiss Mennonites 
arrived to undertake this task. A 
couple, who had been working with the 
group for four years, was appointed to 
head up this work. They established 
a Mennonite church one year later, 
but they found they had rushed too 
quickly into that endeavor. When the 
Swiss Mennonites moved away, the 
group fell apart. In 1960 Helmut and 
Doris Funek, on behalf of the Swiss 
Mennonite Evangelism Committee, 
continued the endeavor and directed 
the small congregation for eleven 
years until the membership increased 
to about twenty. An important step 
in the development came when 
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this Mennonite group joined the 
Mennonite Brethren churches in 
1969. After a good period of growth 
in succeeding years, the congregation 
experienced a serious crisis. The 
church finally had to be disbanded in 
1979. Most of the church members 
joined the independent Tulpengasse 
congregation, which had been formed 
through the ministry of Abe and Irene 
Neufeld. 

During the next ten years there 
was no Mennonite Brethren church 
in Vienna. In 1988 the Tulpengasse 
sister congregation, Hietzing, joined 
the Mennonite Brethren Conference. 
In the fall of 2006 the Mennonite Free 
Church of Vienna, which had over 70 
members by then, was able to purchase 
and remodel facilities with the help of 
a loan from MFO. The building was 
dedicated in the fall of 2007. 

The church at Gmunden began as a 
result of an initiative taken by Helmut 
Funck when he was pastor of the 
Steyr church. Evangelistic activity in 
the 1970s and the addition of several 
believers led to the formation of a 
Bible study circle which finally made 
contact with the Mennonite Brethren 
Conference for the purpose of forming 
a church. The Weis congregation took 
responsibility for the services and 
house visitations in the Gmunden area. 
From 1987 to 1999 a Canadian couple, 
Richard and Hazel Funk, helped with 
the work at Gmunden. Starting with a 


store and came to the car. “Is this 
your car?” Linda asked. “Yes," he 
replied. “Can you explain what this 
means?” she queried, pointing to 
the sticker. “It means that Jesus is 
alive—he lives in my heart,” the man 
responded. As they talked together, 
Linda shared the story of her son, 
and her search for answers. When 
they parted he asked if he could 
come visit her. Linda agreed and they 
arranged to meet some morning that 
week. 

After waiting anxiously for three 
days, the doorbell finally rang on 
the fourth morning. The young man 
arrived with a book under his arm. 
When she poured out her questions, 
he took the book—a Bible and 
read various verses. Linda was 
disappointed. She had expected a 
formula of some kind: “Do this and 
this, and you’ll get your son back." 

Nevertheless, she was intrigued 
by the visitor's openness and 
friendliness. They met several 
more times and a real friendship 
developed. The young man—a 
Mennonite Brethren church worker 
named Reinhold Buxbaum—invited 
her to attend Bible studies and 
church services at the Mennonite 
Brethren church in Salzburg. Linda 
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went and, to her amazement, enjoyed 
herself. 

One afternoon Linda was invited 
to the Buxbaums’ home. Another 
church worker from North America 
was also there, and during the course 
of the conversation asked Linda if she 
was a child of God. “I don’t know,” 
Linda replied honestly. “Then let’s 
pray about it,” the church worker 
responded. 

And so they all began to pray— 
one by one around the table. Linda 
was afraid; she had never prayed 
aloud in a group before. But when 
her turn came, something suddenly 
overcame her and she began to pray, 
pouring out her heart and soul. The 
others around the table wept as Linda 
committed her life to God. 

Even though not all her wishes 
were fulfilled in later years, Linda 
explained, “My life is different now. 

I have found a living Father, and 
through Him I have hope and peace.” 


handful of Sunday attendees the group 
grew to 41 members. The Gmunden 
group is still experiencing answers 
to their prayers, particularly with the 
conversion of some of the women’s 
husbands. By the end of 2007 the 
membership was over 70. 

Expansion and Setbacks 

During the last fifty years there have 
been various other initiatives in 
Austria, including evangelistic services 
and gatherings of smaller groups 
of believers. Small congregations 
emerged in some places, but they 
either did not join the Conference 
or were dissolved because of various 
difficulties. 

A church began in Liezen with 
thirteen individuals from a group 
known as Pro Christo , which began 
through the efforts of Operation 
Mobilisation and also Helmut Funek 
(Steyr). Albert and Dianne Friesen 
worked with Pro Christo and served 
as pastor couple of the group until 
1987. The church had to be dissolved 
in 2001. 


The first attempts to form a church 
in Amstetten, located 40 km. from 
Steyr, occurred in 1973 through the 
efforts of Helmut Funek and the Bible 
studies which he conducted there. TVvo 
years later a German missionary couple 
moved to Amstetten and strengthened 
the witness there. Regular services were started and additional 
workers were added. Following the wishes of the 15 to 20-member 


John and Christine 
Longhurst 

Adapted from They Shull 
See Ilis Glory , 169-71 
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church group, they were accepted into the membership of the 
local Conference organization. However, internal difficulties and 
divisions eventually led the church to dissolve in 1987, although 
a free church continues without connections to the Mennonite 
Brethren conference. 

Mission activity in Austria, under the visionary leadership 
of Lawrence Warkentin, led to a very successful work in nearby 
Bavaria, Germany. Beginning in Traunreut evangelistic services 
were held at various locations. The church planting work resulted 
in the formation of eight churches. At first these new churches 
and missionaries were all integrated into the Austrian conference. 
In time they developed into a work in Bavaria with its own unique 
character. This group was organized as the Union of Evangelical 
Free Mennonite Brethren churches of Bavaria ( Verbcmd 
Evangelischer Freikirchen Mennonitischer Brudergemeinden in 
Bayern , abbreviated VMBB). The story of these churches is told 
in the chapter on Germany. 

Organizational Developments 

After the birth of the churches during the 1950s, other concerns 
beyond those involved in church membership arose. In the 
beginning the mission societies met regularly, hoping to form an 
Austrian conference of churches that would meet as a national 
body. Such a union was formed in 1962 to look after the legal 
rights and privileges of the larger body. Six years later, in 1968, 
the churches of Linz, Weis and Steyr united to form a conference 
known as the Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches of 
Austria ( Arbeitsgemeinschaft Mennonitischer Brudergemeinden in 
Osterreich —AMBO). The full-time missionaries and the delegates 
of the churches discussed their common concerns, including 
plans for the future and the promotion of the work. 

From 1975 until 1980 the AMBO conducted a two-year Bible 
school that began in Linz and then moved to Traun. Due to low 
student enrolment, lack of teaching staff, and a shortage of 
funding, the school had to be closed. A few of the leaders felt 
strongly, however, that an inter-confessional free church Bible 
school should be established. With the formation of the Bible 
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school at Ampfhvang this was realized. The churches participated 
by partial financing of a full-time Austrian teacher, Franz Rathmair, 
from 1988 to 1993. The school then moved to Wallsee on the 
Danube, but had to discontinue operation because of low student 
enrolment. 

Jacob and Elfricdc Thiclman, MBMS missionaries from Canada, 
made an important contribution of ministry and teaching. In recent 
years Richard and Hazel Funk continued this from their location 
in Salzburg. Together with the churches of Germany, the Austrian 
churches conduct regular faith conferences, workers conferences 
and theological discussion conferences. The publication Quelle 
des Lebens (Spring of Life) served a uniting function for the 
German-speaking churches of Europe from the 1950s through to 
1995. The Austrian churches also started a publication known 
as Gemeinsam (Together). Every two months this publication 
informed the membership and friends of the Mennonite Free 
Church of Austria of common concerns. This magazine ceased 
publication in 2003. 

Objectives for the Future 

In the 1980s and 1990s the Mennonite Brethren conference was 
concerned with the founding of additional churches with the help 
of MBMSI. New church plants were envisioned for Linz, Vienna, 
Enns and Ybbs. As indicated earlier, the Linz-Dornaeh church 
was formed, but it left the Mennonite Brethren conference after 
a few years. A church-planting project in Enns, undertaken by 
missionaries A1 and Karen Stobbe, had to be terminated after 
three years. The Missions Committee of MFO, which had sought 
to further the work, ended its work after the return of the Stobbes 
to North America. 

Early in 1991 the AMBO decided to investigate the possibility 
of legal recognition by the Austrian state. The existing law for 
new churches dated back to 1874 and was constituted in such a 
way that it hindered the formation of new religious organizations. 
State recognition offered certain privileges, such as access to 
radio broadcasting and TV and newspaper advertising. But the 
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churches could not agree to approach the government and were 
content with the existing constitution. 

In 1998 a new law regulating state registration of smaller 
religious confessional groups was enacted and the MFO once 
again pursued the issue more energetically. In 2001 it submitted 
an application for recognition as a confessional community. The 
MFO received official status as a “state-recognized and registered 
religious confessional organization,” which only guarantees 
juridical rights. Recently the MFO has been concerned about 
recognition on the basis of the old law of 1874, which is still 
in force. Recent research by a Protestant historian concerning 
the recognition of the Mennonite church of Lemberg, Galicia in 
1908, has provided some encouragement to proceed. Humanly 
speaking the possibility of success seems remote. 

Recent Concerns 

During the last two decades the leadership of MFO has been 
working with tensions and conflicts arising in the Mennonite 
Brethren churches. The Austrian Church is also facing other 
challenges, such as recruiting congregational leaders, defining the 
role of women in the church, and discerning their relationship to 
the charismatic movement. Female leaders have served in worship 
services, but rarely in preaching and teaching ministries. To see 
women in leadership is the exception rather than the rule. Some 
churches have been influenced by the charismatic movement, 
while others have cautioned against or even resisted this influence. 
Many Austrian churches are asking the burning questions, “Why 
isn’t the church more visible in serving the society in which God 
has placed it? Would our church be missed if it suddenly ceased 
to exist?” 

Conclusion 

After fifty years of faithful missionary outreach by North American 
and European workers in Austria, the six existing Mennonite 
Brethren churches have experienced a numerical plateau, 
although they continue to long for growth. Most churches 
do not have salaried pastoral leadership. Lay leaders are often 
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overwhelmed by the challenges arising from the eomplexity of 
juggling the demands in their full-time jobs, families and ehurch 
responsibilities. Yet each church has repeatedly experienced lay 
people rising up to the seemingly insurmountable challenges of 
leadership. The church needs a strong vision and creative ways to 
serve in a very materialistic society that is steeped in centuries 
of traditional Roman Catholic religion. The Mennonite Brethren 
churches in Austria are finding strength and encouragement 
by working together with other like-minded Christians and 
churches. 



The Mennonite Brethren Church in 

Portugal 

Otto Ekk 


A review of the materials of the past - the letters, photos, 
mission administration decisions, field decisions, changing 
national leadership roles, and all the memories - brings into 
focus the overwhelming reality that God has done a great thing 
in Portugal. The following account will seek to summarize some 
of the circumstances that have shaped the Portuguese Mennonite 
Brethren Church of today. 

The important events that have led to the five church 
communities and various social projects on the outskirts of Lisbon, 
Portugal, have their roots in Recdley, CA. In 1984 the General 
Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches of North America 
met and approved Portugal as a new mission field. By September 
of 1986 the first missionary family had arrived in Lisbon. 

The rationale for moving into this new region was as follows. 
First, Portugal had become open to the world after a revolution 
overturned a very oppressive dictatorship that had ruled since 
1932. The need for the good news of Jesus was obvious. Second, 
MBMSI had a team of missionaries in Madrid, Spain and because 
the capital cities of the two countries were at a reasonable 
distance from each other, it was thought that the missionaries 
could support and be an encouragement to each other. Third, 
MBMSI had a number of missionaries who had left Brazil (also 
Portuguese speaking) and were frustrated because they were not 
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granted reentry visas to Brazil. Portugal, however, afforded an 
open door. 

Various feasibility studies were conducted to ascertain the 
possibilities of establishing a Mennonite Brethren work in 
Portugal. All studies indicated some common factors and clear 
possibilities. For one, Portugal had been involved in a colonial 
war since 1961 in its various overseas colonies such as Angola, 
Mozambique, Guinea-Bisau, Sao Tome e Principe and Gape 
Verde in Africa, as well as East Timor (next to Indonesia), Goa 
(India) and Macau (China). After the dictator of Portugal was 
removed from power in a bloodless coup, the country quickly gave 
independence to all its African territories. But because the rest 
of the world was engaged in the Gold War, with countries lined 
up on both sides, the new independent countries were quickly 
pushed into the camp that opposed the West and became aligned 
with the Communist world. This resulted in a major exodus of 
Portuguese nationals and Africans who had gained Portuguese 
citizenship. Within a little more than a year about one million 
people “invaded” an impoverished and weary Portugal. This mix 
presented a great need and seemed to promise a good opportunity 
for the gospel of Jesus to take hold. 

Development of the Mennonite Brethren Church Community in Portugal 

It was in this environment that the first missionaries, Hans and 
Waltraut Krueger from Abbotsford, BG, along with their two little 
girls, began to work. Hans, who was born and raised in Brazil, 
spoke Portuguese well enough to become involved in ministry 
immediately. Waltraut, also an immigrant to Canada from 
Paraguay, needed language training. The Krugers were joined by 
Manuel and Anne Franco and their two young daughters from Saint 
Therese, Quebec. The Francos came with a major advantage. They 
had spent three years studying at the Portuguese Bible Institute 
(Greater Europe Mission school) in the Lisbon area. The Francos 
had gone through language and culture transitions during those 
years and felt at home in the Portuguese culture, language, and 
customs. Besides having completed the three-year Bible school 
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course, they had gained practical experience by volunteering and 
working alongside experienced church planters. 

Portugal was a strange and unknown cultural environment for 
the Mennonite Brethren community. As one well-known leader 
once asked, “Why go to Portugal? What have we got there?” But an 
opportunity was presented in a country that was immersed in an 
overwhelming refugee repatriation process. Furthermore, Portugal 
was moving away from being a rural society and was becoming a 
highly urbanized society. After centuries of intense persecution 
and with the oppressive powers aligned with the Catholic Church, 
the people were not open to anything that involved the church. 
Ministry therefore, whether it was evangelism or social ministries, 
had to be carried out in other ways than those common in North 
America at the time. 

When the Francos arrived in 1987, they immediately started 
a Bible study in their home. Various neighborhood ministries 
developed and within a very short time, various evangelistic 
outreach projects were underway. The Kruegers helped as much 
as they could, and because Hans was very gifted in the area of 
music and teaching, this complemented the total ministry very 
much. The Francos were determined and did not hesitate to 
contact people despite the resistant culture. Hans, on the other 
hand, had the courage to venture out and teach English as a way 
to get to know the people and to present the Good News of Jesus. 
He posted little pieces of paper on the entrances to the various 
buildings in the neighborhood high-rise apartments. Only one 
person responded to this little advertisement but, twenty years 
later, a number of the core leadership people could be traced to 
this providential piece of paper. 

The cost of working in a resistant society was probably not 
fully understood by the sending agency. The stress of the daily 
grind took its toll on the lives of many missionaries in Portugal, 
and the Mennonite Brethren missionaries were no exception. The 
Kruegers left Portugal after only two years. MBMSI had agreed to 
send at least three or four missionary families to Portugal, but 
this never came to fruition except for shorter periods. Attrition 
played a big role. In spite of adversities, the Mennonite Brethren 
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congregation in the Loures area, a suburb of Lisbon, grew. By the 
time the official team leaders, Erwin and Joyce Klaassen, arrived 
in March of 1988, the first baptism had taken place. 

For the first years the Sunday morning worship services were 
held in the home of the Francos. Each Sunday all the living room 
furniture was moved in order to accommodate enough chairs for 
the ten to twenty people who attended. By the time the move was 
made into a public facility in April 1992, over thirty adults and 
young people were attending regularly. By then the missionary 
team had experienced some major transitions. The Kruegers had 
left, the Klaassens were in the process of leaving, and Otto and 
Marjorie Ekk and their three small children had arrived in January 
of 1989 to fill the void left by the Kruegers. Use Kuss from the 
Brazilian Mennonite Brethren conference also arrived to help. 

In anticipation of moving into a new area MBMSI always 
made certain projections. The same was true of Portugal. MBMSI 
encouraged the missionaries to use a “house church” model. It 
was soon evident that this concept was strange and foreign to the 
Portuguese culture. Even though the first Mennonite Brethren 
congregation did have its genesis in the home of the Franco family, 
it was decided that as soon as possible the group should move 
into a public place. It was clear that a home was too personal 
and private. The ministry would need a public place of operation 
for it to have any possibility of developing. This was one concept 
among many that the missionaries learned. Some tensions also 
existed between the MBMSI home office and the field. It seems 
that moving into a new area was stressful to all involved. 

The church community in Loures grew steadily over the first 
number of years. As soon as the move into a public facility was 
made in April 1992, attendance increased. One missionary 
indicated that it was as though another worker had arrived. The 
publicity of a sign indicating that an evangelical community had 
regular meetings and special events was a very positive factor. 

Worship services were first held at 5:00 p.m., generally lasting 
until 6:30 p.m. The service included singing and open sharing 
as well as a time of prayer during which individuals could pray 
and intercede for each other. This continued to be an integral 
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part of the worship time together. Children, teens and adults had 
special groups studying the Scriptures. A common noon meal 
every month became part of the tradition. This proved to be a rich 
time of getting to know each other better as most participants 
came from diverse walks of life. Special events were celebrated in 
various ways. Participants usually brought sandwiches, cakes, and 
cookies. 

During the 1990s many changes occurred. Some of the pioneer 
missionaries were about to leave while others had already left and 
new ones had arrived. The transitions were often difficult. The 
MBMSI home office was very intent on cutting back in Europe 
and this was felt in Germany, Austria and other places. Somehow, 
even though Portugal was still very much in an embryonic stage 
with no national leadership in place, it was also caught in this 
operation of reduction of personnel and commitments to Europe. 
This meant that as the work grew, other solutions had to be found. 
Connections with the Brazilian Mennonite Brethren conference 
were made. As a result, pastors came to minister for brief periods, 
up to three weeks at a time. This definitely gave the ministry a 
boost and encouraged the few missionaries who were left. Short¬ 
term workers, such as Jim and Marilou Nightingale and family, 
who had previously served in Brazil under MBMSI, were given 
the option of going to Portugal to join the team. They had the 
advantage of knowing the Portuguese language (even though the 
language is very different in the two countries, and the cultures 
are even more distinct) and stepped right into the work. Because 
they had experience in the area of camping and retreats, the 
Nightingales gave the emerging Mennonite Brethren Church in 
Portugal a good boost. This helped the youth groups to grow and 
develop some better directions and programs. Steve and Melissa 
Miller arrived in September of 1997, coming to the Portuguese 
Mennonite Brethren team on loan from what is now SIM (Serving 
in Mission). Their experience in Mozambique had not worked out 
because of internal upheaval in the Mozambican church at the 
time. The Millers worked for some four years and provided solid 
Bible teaching during those years. 

The Millers left in mid-2002, moving back to North America. 
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In the meantime Garola Unger joined the team in mid-2000, 
helping in the area of musie and children’s and youth ministries. 
Garola, who was young and energetic, was a great help. She came 
from a Mennonite Brethren church in Germany, providing a good 
connection to fellow Anabaptist/Mennonite Brethren in Germany. 
After some years she married Joao dos Santos, a member of 
the Loures Mennonite Brethren Church. Together they worked 
diligently until early 2007, when they returned to Germany in 
order to allow Joao to complete his studies in Bible college and 
to prepare for future ministry. 

The Brazilian Mennonite Brethren connection was strengthened 
in 1999 when a young couple with their baby daughter came to 
do an internship with the missionary team in Portugal. Marcos 
and Marcia Soares spent a school year on a combined project in 
the Lisbon area. At first Marcos was enrolled at the local Bible 
school in Loures, close to the Mennonite Brethren congregation. 
Both Marcos and Marcia helped wherever the team leader needed 
them. They were a good fit and appreciated by the national church 
members and the missionary team. The Soares also adapted quite 
well to the Portuguese culture, which is generally difficult for most 
Brazilian missionaries in Portugal. After the Soares returned to 
Brazil in order to finish their studies at the Mennonite Brethren 
Bible school in Curitiba, the Loures Mennonite Brethren Church 
members, together with their leadership and the missionary team, 
encouraged them to come and minister on a long-term basis. This 
only came to fruition in December 2004. Currently the Soares 
are finishing their first term and have intentions of returning 
after a much-needed respite in their home country. With care and 
wisdom, the connection to Brazil can be strengthened. Once they 
are recognized and accepted, the Brazilian missionaries make a 
very positive contribution. 

Currently (2007) the Mennonite Brethren efforts in Portugal 
include ministry among recent African immigrants. Mente 
Ntiama Marques and his wife Teresa, both from Angola but raised 
in refugee camps in Zaire (now D. R. Congo), joined the ministry 
team in 1995 and are giving very capable leadership to this growing 
group. This congregation, full of life and energy, is located to the 
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west of Lisbon in the city of Amadora. One factor that impacts 
this church community very much is the constant transition 
of members. Individuals and families who come from Africa 
often initially settle in Lisbon, but once permanent residency is 
acquired in Portugal, they move on to richer countries in central 
and northern Europe because of better economic opportunities. 
But even so, the potential for growth in this church community 
is excellent. 

The other group of immigrants with whom the Mennonite 
Brethren in Portugal work is the new migrants coming from 
Eastern Europe. Thousands of laborers have come from countries 
such as Russia, Romania, Moldova, Belarus, and particularly the 
Ukraine during the last decade. The Loures Mennonite Brethren 
Church responded to this great need and asked for help from their 
brothers and sisters in Germany who still had a good command 
of the Russian language. Walter and Nadesehda Klause from 
Germany, who were born and raised in Kazakhstan, are giving 
leadership to two growing congregations. One uses the facilities 
of the Loures congregation. The other is located northeast of 
Lisbon in Vila Franca de Xira. 

The African community church in Amadora and the two 
Russian language congregations are diligently in the process of 
developing leadership. Both of these church communities are 
dynamic and growing. 

The latest church planting project underway in Portugal is a 
new church plant in the city of Massama, located to the west of 
Lisbon. Craig Allan and Fabiana Jost came to Portugal in November 
2000 and began the painstaking process of giving leadership to 
this project. Having felt the call into full-time ministry, Jose and 
Paula Arrais Velez, members of the Loures Mennonite Brethren 
Church, have moved into this suburb of Lisbon in order to bolster 
the efforts. Later the Josts left for North America in order to 
take another position with MBMSI. Otto and Marjorie Ekk have 
stepped in to fill some of the gaps in communicating and living 
out the gospel and encouraging the formation of a core group. 

Over the years the Portugal Mennonite Brethren congregations 
have enjoyed the presence and assistance of various short-term 
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teams. These teams have come from North America, through 
MBMSI or local congregations, as well as from Germany and 
Brazil. 

The Mennonite Brethren congregations of Portugal are legally 
organized and are under national leadership. In 2007 Herminio 
Gomes was the president, Eunice da Garapeto da Silva the 
secretary, and Paula Arrais Velez the treasurer. Jose Arrais Velez 
has been the representative to IGOMB. Currently there is a good 
working relationship between the national leadership and the 
missionaries from other countries. Each recognizes that one needs 
the other in order to fulfill the great commission in Portugal. 

Because of its geographical location and its desire to encourage 
the gospel to grow even beyond its borders, the Portuguese 
Mennonite Brethren church has made some contacts and is 
exploring the possibilities of developing outreach projects in 
Northern Africa. The Straits of Gibraltar are within easy reach by 
ear, and after a ferry crossing of an hour, one arrives on the borders 
of a very large geographic area of unreached people groups. It is 
the desire of the Mennonite Brethren Church of Portugal to listen 
attentively to the wisdom of God for all its endeavors. 
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Mennonite Brethren Church in 
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I n 1930 the first Mennonite refugees arrived in the central Chaco 
and soon founded three church groups that were transplanted 
from Russia: the Evangelical Mennonite Brotherhood (also 
referred to as Allianz ); the Mennonite Church (also known as 
Kirchliche ); and the Mennonite Brethren Church. These groups 
brought at least three common convictions to Paraguay. First, 
there was a sense of gratitude to God for having given them a 
new homeland. Second, there was a sincere desire to cooperate 
fraternally without eliminating each group’s own identity. Finally, 
there was a strong common conviction of a calling to an integral 
mission which prioritizes evangelization and Christian social 
service. 

Historically the Mennonites who immigrated to Paraguay 
were a part of an ethnic group of Dutch/Prussian origin with 
Germanic characteristics and marked by 150 years of colonial 
existence as an ethnic minority in the Russian empire. The 
Paraguayan State Law 514 granted them a status that might be 
called “ethno-confessional.” The law recognized their particular 
ethnic identity, but it also recognized the association with the 
evangelical Mennonite faith. Although the law is unique and is 
probably the first in Latin America that respects conscientious 
objection to military service for religious reasons, it is undeniably 
an ambiguous law, precisely because it gives the immigrant 
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community an ethno-confessional status that is contradictory 
to the Anabaptist and Protestant convictions that have always 
asserted the necessity of free choice in matters of faith and church 
membership. 

Nonetheless, the immigrants had a theology that helped 
them avoid a mere ethno-confessional identity. They had a deep 
awareness that, by God’s providence, their arrival in Paraguay had 
not been by chance. From the beginning and for the next thirty 
years, despite poverty and uncertainty, the churches became more 
convinced that God had brought them to Paraguay to evangelize 
and to attend to human need, a mandate of love for the neighbor 
summed up by Jesus in the Great Commission. The immigrants 
arrived with a desire to organize strong congregations, to cultivate 
a firm link between Mennonite churches as well as with other 
Christians, to construct healthy socio-economic institutions by 
strengthening health services and educational institutions, to 
promote agro-industrial production, and to focus on Christian 
mission and works of charity. 

A Developing Church Theology (1930-1961) 

Although the first Mennonite Brethren church in Paraguay was 
founded on 9 June 1930 in the Chaco village of Gnadenheim, it 
was not until 1961 that the Paraguayan Conference of Mennonite 
Brethren Churches was organized. The first thirty years were 
a time of reorientation and recovery of the vision after the 
traumatic flight from Soviet Russia. In the founding act, the 
first church accepted the tenets that they brought from Russia. 
These included their commitment to function as a confidential 
community, to practice baptism by immersion, to exhort each 
other, to participate in missions, to abstain from the use of alcohol 
and tobacco, not to marry unbelievers, to observe Sundays and 
attend services regularly and generally to live by the standards set 
forth by the Scriptures. 1 

During the first ten years, twenty-one baptisms were celebrated, 
and on 8 September 1940, the church membership totaled 420. 
By 1961, when the German-speaking association of Mennonite 
Brethren churches was established, a total of five congregations 
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had been founded. The other four, besides Gnadenheim, were the 
Karlsruhe church (1932-1990), the Friesland church (3 October 
1937), the Volendam church (9 November 1947), and the Neuland 
church (2 May 1948). Both the Asuncion and the Blumenthal 
groups began meeting several years before 1961, so that seven 
regional groups had appeared. The Asuncion group was organized 
on 7 May 1963, and in January 1964, the Blumental group was 
organized. 

This first thirty years were marked by scarcity, confusion, and 
extreme material poverty, but also by a surprising missionary 
vision. The Mennonite Brethren churches were protagonists in the 
decision to offer social aid and Christian evangelism to the Chaco’s 
indigenous tribes. In 1951 various Mennonite associations and the 
Mennonite Central Committee (MCC), seeking to offer physical 
relief and spiritual hope to victims of leprosy, founded a Lepers’ 
hospital named for its location at Kilometer 81. This undertaking 
was actively backed by the Mennonite Brethren congregations. 
They also supported the “Christian Volunteer Service” founded 
that same year. The Mennonite Brethren church soon promoted 
youth participation at Kilometer 81 and also in a nursing home 
at a neuro-psychiatric hospital and, later, attending to homeless 
children, orphans, and single mothers. 

Still, the most challenging step was taken when the mother 
church in Filadelfia commissioned three couples - Albert and 
Anna Enns, Rudolph and Hilda Plett, and John and Susanne Wiens 
- to begin evangelistic work and church plants in the capital city 
of Asuncion (1955) and later in the eastern region of Paraguay. 
With the subsequent participation of John and Irene Pankratz, 
Theodore and Nelly Loewen, and Alfred and Ingrid Klassen, this 
initiative brought about the establishment of many national 
congregations and various educational and media institutions. 2 

The biggest crisis during the first thirty years (1930-1961) of 
Mennonite Brethren existence in Paraguay was the deep division 
caused by the national-socialist ideologies that culminated in 
World War II with its tragic consequences. The shortages and 
desperation of the pioneer phase, as well as the cruelties suffered 
under the Soviet communist regime, nurtured a hope among 
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Mennonites that Adolf Hitler and his grand restoration of Germany 
would solve their problems in Paraguay and make possible their 
return to Europe. 

It was precisely in the Mennonite Brethren congregations that 
the debates for the “new Germany” option were most vehement, 
even bringing about a temporary division of the church in 
Filadelfia. Although this was undoubtedly a dark chapter (1937- 
1947), it had an admirable ending with a memorable experience 
of repentance and reconciliation. Under the leadership of the 
spiritual patriarch, Benjamin B. Janz who was sent from Canada, 
various open sessions of confession, forgiveness, and renewal were 
held in which more than seventy leaders and participants from 
both parties were present. The result was the reunification of 
the divided church and, that same year, the acceptance of the 
Mennonite Brethren church of Paraguay as a District Conference 
of the General Conference of Mennonite Brethren in North 
America. 

Missionary Theology and Indigenous Communities 

On 29 March 1931, the Fernhcim colony celebrated the first 
Thanksgiving festival with a moving missionary message by Pastor 
Gerhard Isaak. The offering yielded five dollars, two of which were 
dedicated to missionary work in India, two for Java, and one was 
left in the box to consider mission work among the indigenous 
people in the Chaeo. Shortly before the outbreak of the Chaco 
War (1932-1935), a missions commission was formed to promote 
that purpose. 

When the turbulences of war ended on 1 February 1935, 
the churches requested permission from the Paraguayan 
government to establish a missionary outreach among the Enlhet 
communities. This was granted and so a pioneer phase began, led 
by Abram Unger, Anna and Abram Ratzlaff, Gerhard and Katarina 
Giesbrecht, and Bernard and Susanna Epp from Canada. 

On 24 February 1946, the first seven Christian converts from 
the Lengua ethnic group were baptized. That same year, Jacob 
and Helen Franz from Canada began an evangelistic effort in the 
Nivacle community. Due to scarce financial and human resources, 
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the Chaco congregations asked the Mennonite Brethren Board of 
Missions and Services of North America (BOMAS) to take charge 
of coordinating the missionary work from July 1946 until June 
1961. 

The evangelistic work in the indigenous communities, first 
with the Enlhet and Nivacle and later among the Ayoreos y 
Guarayos, grew in an extraordinary manner. On 10 March, 1971, 
the Conference of Nivacle congregations was founded; on 9 May 
1978, the Enlhet Conference was founded; and on 17 April, 1976, 
the first baptism of thirty members of the indigenous Guarani 
community took place. In 2006, three conferences of indigenous 
ethnic groups from the central Chaco were official members of the 
Mennonite World Conference: the Enlhet Evangelical Mennonite 
Conference with seven congregations and 2,070 members; the 
Nivacle Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches with nine 
congregations and 2,260 members; and the Enlhet United 
Evangelical Conference of Churches with fifteen congregations 
and 4,049 members. Moreover, the Guarani Nandeva Church 
Conference of eight congregations and 550 members is growing 
among the Ayoreo communities. 

It is worth noting that the evangelization of the indigenous 
communities of the central Chaco was never an effort exclusive 
to the Mennonite Brethren. Although they played a protagonist’s 
role both in establishing the Light to the Indigenous agency and in 
providing missionary pioneers, the task was a combined effort of 
all the Mennonite congregations of the central Chaco. For fifteen 
years (1946-1961), the task was carried out under the direct 
supervision of BOMAS, but was later returned to all the churches of 
the central Chaco. The MCC was crucial in supporting the agrarian, 
health, and educational dimensions of these communities. One of 
the tragic and touching events was the martyrdom of the young 
missionary Cornelius Isaak, killed by the Ayoreos on 11 September 
1958, during an attempt by the Mennonite missionaries to 
establish contacts with this primitive group. Currently, the 
Indigenous Mennonite Cooperation Association (ASCIM) and the 
Indigenous Federation of Farming Development (FIDA) are stable 
agencies that attend to the social and economic needs of these 
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Fidelina Cuquejo 

In 1915 when Fidelina Cuquejo was 
born, Paraguay was a poor, backward 
country with little contact with the 
rest of the world. World War I raging 
in Europe was of little concern to the 
families of Guarambare, the small 
farming village in eastern Paraguay 
where Fidelina grew up. As they 
had for generations, the villagers 
grew corn and sweet potatoes for 
themselves and sugar cane to sell for 
cash to the nearby sugar refinery. The 
Roman Catholic Church, established 
when the first Europeans came to 
Paraguay 400 years earlier, was still 
the centre of the people’s religious 
life, and they faithfully attended Mass 
every week. 

But Fidelina was lonely. When 
she was in her mid-fifties her parents 
both died within a year of each other. 
Her husband of 23 years left her 
childless, with only a young adopted 
boy to look after. Only one sister still 
lived in Guarambare. 

In 1972, the sister became very 
ill. While confined to bed, she took 
to reading the Bible for the first time 
and began to question some of the 
church. She became so affected that 
when Fidelina brought the priest to 
hear her confession before she died, 


communities. Likewise, the Yalve 
Sanga Indigenous Bible Institute has 
played a strategic role in the formation 
of church leaders. 

Considering the successes and 
the errors of this great Christian 
movement among the native 
communities of the central Chaco, 
one can do nothing but glorify God for 
the intervention of his transforming 
grace in the lives and communities of 
these tribal groups. Aside from having 
achieved relative economic prosperity, 
health, and educational security, it is 
a great joy to see the congregations 
and conferences being proactive and 
being optimistic about the future. 
The contributions related to cultural 
anthropology by Jacob Loewen, Wilmar 
Stahl, and others who accompanied 
processes of cultural change, were 
very significant. Another undeniable 
success was the role of an integrated 
gospel which along with the spiritual, 
pastoral, and ecclesiastical necessities, 
always took into account the need for 
education, public health, agrarian and 
economic self-governance, gender 
equality, ecological perspectives, and 
autochthonous cultural identity. 

There were also problems and 
deficiencies, such as the very limited 
group of people in the immigrant 
community who are willing to learn 
the language and culture of these 
communities, a paternalistic spirit 
which has had both good and bad 
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effects, and a lack of motivation 
to cultivate authentic Christian 
communion between the churches of 
differing cultural backgrounds. 

The Call to the City: Missionary Beginnings 
in Asuncion and Eastern Paraguay 

During the early phase, the Mennonite 
immigrant community seems to 
have been completely absorbed by 
the Chaco reality. However, various 
incidents helped them to discover the 
other Paraguay located on the eastern 
side of the river. A small German¬ 
speaking community of students, 
maids, and business representatives 
were already meeting in the capital 
city in the 1930s. With the migration 
of the Friesland group in 1937 to 
the district of San Pedro, the eastern 
reality took on increased significance. 
In 1941 a group of Hutterite 
refugees from Nazi Germany founded 
alternative communitarian mission 
settlements in the San Pedro district. 
Another important milestone was the 
founding of the Volendam community 
of World War II refugees. The medical 
mission for lepers was very important, 
which along with the opening of the 
Kilometer 81 hospital, created a 
permanent charitable presence among 
the poor. 

But it was only in 1955, twenty- 
five years after the founding of the 
first Mennonite Brethren church in 
Paraguay, that clearly structured efforts 


she refused to comply. Fidelina 
remembers her saying that she 
had learned that Christians should 
confess directly to God. 

After her sister's death, Fidelina’s 
loneliness grew. "I didn’t want to 
go out of the house alone,” says 
Fidelina. “People talked about me 
because I was old and alone. I 
couldn’t sleep at nights.” 

In the early 1970s, religious 
groups other than Catholic ones 
were finally allowed to hold public 
meetings. The Mennonite Brethren 
were one of the groups to take 
advantage of this new freedom. They 
formed the Thrust Evangelism team 
to travel among the small farming 
villages around Asuncion. Evangelist 
Albert Enns and the team came 
to Guarambare the year after the 
program was launched. The nightly 
films which were shown in the large 
circus tent were a special attraction. 

A cousin urged Fidelina to come, 
but she kept making excuses until the 
third night, when she finally went with 
another devout Catholic friend. The 
first thing the two women saw when 
they entered the tent was a table with 
books and literature. Fidelina asked 
team member, Alfred Klassen, what 
the books were. “The Word of God, 
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which gives people spiritual food,” 
Klassen told her. After watching the 
film and listening to the sermon, 
Fidelina put up her hand to indicate 
that she wanted Jesus Christ as part 
of her life in the way the evangelist 
described it. 

But, unsure about this decision 
after her lifelong attendance at the 
Catholic church, she and a friend 
went to see the superior priest in 
a nearby town. Fidelina wanted to 
ask him about what the Mennonite 
Brethren evangelistic team was 
teaching. When Fidelina showed him 
the literature and the Bible she had 
received at the Thrust meetings and 
told him that through reading it she 
had felt a change of heart and felt 
stronger, the priest only affirmed her. 
She should go where she would find 
truth, he said. 

Feeling more secure about 
her decision, Fidelina began 
attending the small Mennonite 
Brethren fellowship formed after the 
campaign. Soon the meetings were 
held at Fidelina’s house. 

About a year after her first contact 
with the Mennonites, Fidelina went 
to Asuncion for a special program in 
one of the older Mennonite Brethren 
churches. As she watched the 


to begin an evangelistic presence in 
Asuncion arose. Bible scholar Albert 
Enns, along with John and Susan Wiens, 
supported by the Chaco churches and 
the North American mission board, 
were the initiators of this venture. 
Others who joined them during the 
pioneer stage included Rudolph and 
Hilda Plett, John Pankratz, Theodor 
Lowen, and Alfred and Ingrid Klassen. 
During the next twenty years they 
founded four congregations, which 
became mother congregations 
of the national conference. They 
also helped to establish the Albert 
Schweitzer School and the Asuncion 
Bible Institute. They organized large 
evangelistic campaigns and the 
Extension Evangelism program which 
consisted of the traveling team called 
“Messengers of Christ” whose goal was 
the evangelization of the rural interior 
parts of the country. 

The call to the city and to the 
eastern side of Paraguay clearly 
marked a significant step in the 
history of the Mennonite Brethren 
church. A language, a liturgical and 
ecclesiastical reality, and even a less 
traditionally European theological 
focus emerged, which was markedly 
influenced by the Baptist theology 
from Buenos Aires and by the general 
practices of the evangelical Christians 
in Paraguay. The shared experiences 
of the young congregations and of the 
German students at the Paraguayan 
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Bible Institute have had a transforming, 
renovating impact on the immigrant 
mother congregations as well. 

Mennonite Brethren Church Conferences 

Bringing congregations together into 
a conference is a slow process. The 
first attempt to organize the existing 
congregations into a conference 
actually took place in 1946. Then 
the groups from Brazil, Uruguay and 
Paraguay came together to establish 
the South American Regional 
Conference, which also formed part 
of the Mennonite Brethren General 
Conference which was based in North 
America. 

Due to cultural, geographical, and 
linguistic factors in the Paraguayan 
experience, the Mennonite Brethren 
in Paraguay eventually formed two 
national conferences. The association 


large group of Christians gathered 
there sharing communion together, 
she realized that she wanted to be 
baptized and become a full member 
of this fellowship of Christians. Her 
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lull motion. Therefore the missionary 

effort in eastern Paraguay was directly 

related to the Mennonite Brethren missionary program in 
the United States and Canada. The immigrant congregations 
provided the missionary personnel, an incipient administrative 
infrastructure, and shared resources for the beginning and 
development of the mission work in Eastern Paraguay. 

However, various local incidents in Paraguay led to the founding 
of the German-speaking Paraguayan Conference of Mennonite 
Brethren Churches, commonly known as the Vereiningung. This 
occurred in 1962, along with the transfer of responsibility for the 
missionary work among the indigenous groups to the Paraguayan 
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congregations. It soon authorized the creation of a legal 
organization, the Charity Association of the Mennonite Brethren 
Churches in Paraguay. Thereafter a large part of the evangelistic 
and social action work was carried out under the legal auspices of 
this association. 

The association bringing together the Spanish- and Guarani- 
speaking congregations began in May 1971 under the name of 
the Evangelical Conference of Paraguayan Mennonite Brethren 
Churches. The creation of the Conference was the desire of the 
missionaries as well as of the national leaders at the time. The 
primary purpose of the Conference was to bring congregations 
together, to provide them with legal backing, and to encourage 
them to unite in proclaiming the gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
first leader of the national Conference of Spanish- and Guarani¬ 
speaking Mennonite Brethren was Carlos Chavez, who was the 
direct fruit of the first missionary endeavors. Carlos Chavez 
had worked in the national police force, but after accepting the 
gospel and following the teachings of his Anabaptist forerunners, 
he opted to abandon his affiliation with the police and took the 
path towards becoming a preacher of the gospel. He entered the 
Asuncion Bible Institute in 1966 and was one of the first graduates 
of the Bible school which started functioning in 1964. 

Upon graduating, Carlos Chavez was ordained and became a 
licensed minister. He later assumed the pastoral position at the 
First Church of Mennonite Brethren of Asuncion, a charge which 
he carried for many years. Pastor Carlos Chavez was the first 
president of the Conference and under his leadership the church- 
planting evangelistic programs in the rural areas of the country 
were begun. Chavez was a preacher dedicated to the Scriptures 
and a leader whose life and upright example was a source of 
inspiration during the early stages of the Conference. 

In earlier years, most of the missionary growth and 
development programs were administered by the Conference. 
Today, with more stable and independent congregations, the 
missionary growth and development is increasingly linked to 
local congregations. In the recent past it was common for the 
Conference to promote missionary extension programs that 
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included evangelism, discipleship, church-planting, and training 
for new church leaders. To achieve these ends, the Conference was 
divided into departments such as evangelism, which served as the 
principal program for many years. All the evangelistic and church¬ 
planting progress of rural congregations, as well as the purchase 
of lands and the building of churches, was administrated by the 
Conference, along with the training of Sunday school teachers 
and coordination of youth programs. 

Just like any missionary work that begins in a new context, 
the national Conference has suffered because of a lack of 
awareness in the congregations of the Conference’s need for 
financial maintenance. It took approximately forty-five years 
before the national churches accepted the responsibility of 
sustaining the financial administration of the Conference. This 
situation was largely due to the fact that the Mennonite Brethren 
congregations were economically impoverished. Consequently, 
all the infrastructure and extension programs were maintained 
by support from abroad. Over the years a gradual and sustained 
improvement took place in the national congregations. Today 
the national congregations of the Conference are facing the first 
great challenge of using their human and financial resources to 
plant a church in a fast-growing city on the frontier. 

As one evaluates the progress and current state of the 
Conference, various challenges can be discerned. There is the 
challenge of evangelism and discipleship. The Mennonite Brethren 
congregations are currently lapsing into comfortable routines 
and they need programs that prod the church to new evangelistic 
and discipleship work. 

There is also the challenge of becoming a family or a national 
faith community. The history of autonomous congregations has 
led each congregation to focus on inwardly and to forget about its 
commitment to a larger family. Congregations need to overcome 
their localism and grow as a faith family throughout the nation. 

Leaders need to develop a sense of unity and fraternity in order 
to face present and future challenges. Furthermore, the church 
in Paraguay needs to develop a sense of global mission beyond its 
own national boundaries, particularly to brothers and sisters in 
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neighboring countries. The families of faith in Uruguay and Peru 
need many of the resources which the Paraguayan church has. 

Finally, there is the challenge of developing a spirituality that 
is rooted in Kingdom values. Spirituality in the church must go 
further than mere spiritual exercises. Spirituality must be based 
on the constant reading of the Scriptures, it must serve the needy, 
it must give what it has received, it must manifest itself in the 
church as a community of faith. 

Building Congregations and Missions through Educational Institutions. 

Part of the heritage of the Mennonite Brethren is the promotion 
of educational institutions. The majority of the first pastors 
and preachers were also primary and secondary school teachers 
during the working week. Mennonite schools in Paraguay were 
characterized from the outset by their emphasis on biblical 
instruction and Christian education. Because most of the 
pastors were not formally educated in theology, Bible study 
sessions ( Bibelbesprechungen ) and ministers’ conferences 
( Predigerkonferenzen ) were held. Already at the end of the 1930s, 
an itinerant Bible school began with the purpose of providing 
ministerial training to young people. Later, Bible colleges were 
established in Friesland and Filadelfia, as well as in adjacent 
countries. 

In 1964 an important step was taken for the future of the 
Mennonite Brethren Church in Paraguay with the founding of the 
Asuncion Bible Institute (IBA). In its forty-plus years of activity, 
this academy has changed significantly, becoming the College of 
Theology of the Evangelical University of Paraguay in 1995. A large 
majority of the pastors and leaders have received a theological 
and ministerial foundation through this school’s local and long¬ 
distance courses. 

The concern for an integrated missionary-oriented formation 
was kept alive. In 1959 Yalve Sanga, a missionary school for the 
indigenous ethnic groups and for the zone’s Spanish-speaking 
population, was founded. In 1964 a special resolution was 
obtained from the Ministry of Education and Culture, approving 
educational and bilingual materials for the indigenous schools. 
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In 1966, the Albert Schweitzer School was founded in the Sajonia 
area of Asuncion to provide Christian schooling for children from 
this traditional neighborhood along the river. 

Since the 1960s a strong Mennonite school movement has 
taken shape. In 1988 the Johannes Guttenberg School was 
founded. Later, on the same grounds, the College of Humanities 
and Education Sciences of the Evangelical University of Paraguay 
was established with the purpose of preparing teachers and social 
workers with a Christian worldview for work in educational and 
social institutions. 

Periodically, the strengthening potential of educational 
institutions for churches and missions has been evaluated and 
discussed. Although the two areas cannot be combined, there is 
no doubt that the educational institutions have been fundamental 
in the production of leaders and educational resources in the 
church and missionary work of the Mennonite Brethren churches 
in Paraguay. 

Building Churches and Missions through Mass Media 

The use of the mass media to proclaim the gospel is a well-known 
ministry among the Mennonites in Paraguay. As Mennonites 
saw the cultural diversity surrounding them and the need for 
communication among the numerous ethnic groups, the colonies 
in western Paraguay obtained a license from the government to 
install and operate a radio transmitter in central Chaco. This 
radio station began functioning in 1975 with the name “ZP 30 
- the Voice of the Paraguayan Chaco.” Its basic objectives were 
to provide opportunity for cross-cultural communication and 
to proclaim the gospel to the whole region. Such proclamation 
bore fruit and it soon became necessary to employ missionary 
personnel to visit families in need of the Word of God. These visits 
led to groups of people interested in nurturing their faith. The 
next step was the establishment of congregations, which came 
about as a result of the work and ministry of the proclamation of 
the message by radio. In the western region, the missionary radio 
led to the development of groups of believers that later developed 
into congregations. 
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Setting up a radio station in eastern Paraguay was a task that 
required several years of intense work. The vision had existed 
since the beginning of the 1980s. Paraguayan business owners 
living in Canada understood that a radio station that preached 
the gospel could be a great aid in evangelization and in edifying 
the church. 

Initially the focus was on the central part of the country, in the 
Gaaguazu province. But these many efforts were futile because 
the government rejected radio licenses for proposals that were 
not in line with dictator Stroessner’s desires. Moreover, the 
Catholic religious majority was opposed to a powerful instrument 
like radio in the hands of an evangelical group. 

A review of the development of the vision for a radio station 
in Eastern Paraguay clearly reveals how God intervened in 
history in favor of his church. In February 1989, a coup d'etat 
brought Stroessner’s dictatorship to an end, thereby opening new 
opportunities for the project. Soon concrete plans were made with 
the purchase of an existing radio station that was then renovated 
and made ready for its new missionary purposes. 

OBEDIRA is an abbreviation for the Evangelical Radio 
Broadcasting Work (OBra Evangelica de Difusion RAdial), the 
mass media ministry of the Mennonite Brethren in Paraguay. Its 
origins go back to February 1986 when it was decided that this 
radio ministry of the Mennonite Brethren would be a combined 
effort of both church conferences. Work began on a recording 
studio, which was used to create radio programs that were then 
broadcast on various stations throughout the country. These 
programs brought contact with people interested in the gospel, 
providing them with support and counseling. 

In 1992 the opportunity to acquire an FM radio station arose. 
The former Radio Tajy was purchased and renamed “102.1 FM 
Obedira,” and thereby the first evangelical radio station in 
Asuncion was created. It went on the air on 19 June 1993 and has 
transmitted music and messages of hope without interruption 
since 2000. 

According to statistics, OBEDIRA FM has the third largest 
listening audience in the country. Its impact on the formation of 
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Christians is harder to measure, but it has ereated an environment 
of openness and acceptance towards the gospel and towards the 
evangelical congregations among the various peoples in the 
nation. Evangelical and biblical teaching is an important part of 
each day’s programming. Various evangelical denominations have 
had air time to promote their activities and special events. 

The positive acceptance of the radio broadcasts fueled an 
attempt to delve into television. In 2003 the radio program “Age 
to Age” was adapted for television on a commercial station in 
Asuncion. The positive reception of this effort created interest and 
a desire for more use of this medium. According to testimonies 
of various radio listeners, Christian television had been a dream 
among the Paraguayan churches for a long time. The choice to 
commit more time to TV was no easy decision. Consultations 
and meetings with the Mennonite Brethren pastors were held, 
explaining the advantages and possibilities of such a powerful 
medium of communication. The challenge was accepted with the 
spiritual backing of the congregations and the strong endorsement 
of a group of Mennonite business owners in Asuncion. 

While facing the challenge of opening a TV channel in a 
severely limited commercial context, the opportunity arose to 
take over the programming and financial administration of a 
TV channel that became bankrupt. The owners of TV Channel 
2 Guarani Network offered OBEDIRA the opportunity to assume 
the administration of the ehannel and to try to restore it with 
programming in step with the Kingdom values. In 2003 OBEDIRA 
began to lease the entire physical, technical, and personnel 
infrastructure for a small monthly sum. They suddenly acquired 
a workforce of approximately 120 people whom they had to pay 
a fair salary. The greatest testimony of faith can be seen in the 
faithful fulfillment of their obligations to these persons and their 
families. By the grace of God, there has not been a month in 
which the employees failed to receive their income, whereas the 
previous administration had been plagued by salary delays and 
pay cuts. 

The struggle for daily survival, the need to adjust technology 
to current demands, and the dream of being able to offer a 
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real alternative in programming is a challenge that God has 
honored, providing for each necessity. Creating alternative TV 
with public support from the secular market is a challenge that 
the congregations and the project’s board have to confront, as 
well as the questions of missionary character of the project. In 
an indirect and cautious manner, the channel’s programming 
seeks to do evangelism and mission work. Although it has some 
characteristically evangelical programs on the menu, most of the 
programs are instructional and of general public interest. 

Undeniably, the mass media is a powerful tool for the growth 
and strengthening of congregations and Christian missions. In 
the case of the Mennonite Brethren in Paraguay, despite all the 
available resources, the congregations have experienced very slow 
growth, and the impact of their mission programs goes largely 
unnoticed. 

Paraguayan Theology and Pastoral Leadership Training 

In 1999 the fifth Latin-American Anabaptist Session was held in 
Paraguay. It focused on the need to reflect upon the Anabaptist 
theological education in Latin America. The task of speaking on 
church leadership training in the twenty-first century fell to Dr. 
Juan Martinez. He asserted that in many ways the Latin-American 
church “has pre-modern members dealing with postmodern 
images.” Such is the existing reality in the leadership and 
pastoral formation in Paraguay. The challenge is how to do higher 
theological education in the pluralistic context of Paraguay. 
Although much of what Martinez voiced in 1999 is still pertinent, 
it is further complicated by the fact that today’s theological 
education falls into the category of higher education. This 
requires reflection and adaption to the multicultural necessities 
present in the Latin-American context. 

The concern for leadership formation among the Mennonite 
Brethren in Paraguay was present since the church-planting 
missions began. The first missionaries saw the need to implement 
formal and institutional programs to equip leaders.. The first 
teachers who taught at IBA were those who had begun the church¬ 
planting work and who emphasized a rational education in the 
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faith. This was necessary at that time. Because the churches 
lacked a structure that could provide training for new believers, 
the institute was crucial in shaping the faith of its students. 

A brief glance at the classes offered at that time illustrates 
the emphasis that prevailed. Aside from the Bible classes, other 
emphases included evangelism, church administration, and 
doctrine. There was little interest in anthropological or cultural 
analysis of the people with whom they were working. From 1964 
to 1984 the Bible students were often confused about their faith 
identity - Mennonite or Mennonite Brethren. The next stage gave 
greater priority to this aspect. 

The period between 1984 and 1994 marked the arrival of 
the first Paraguayans who had graduated from the Mennonite 
Brethren Biblical Seminary in the United States. The pioneers in 
leadership formation had already given way to a new generation of 
teachers and mentors who began a new chapter in the formation 
of church workers. This stage was blessed with a stronger church 
structure that included congregations formed by the mission. At 
the same time, the congregations with ethnic Mennonite origins 
began to experience a better economic situation allowing them 
to support the formation of leaders with resources generated in 
Paraguay. 

During this era students arrived at the institute with better 
academic preparation, thus permitting higher academic 
standards. Ratzlaff relates that in earlier years there were 
students who came to IBA without having completed elementary 
school. Their handwriting was simply incomprehensible and their 
ideas about the Bible and its authority and inspiration were very 
simple and conservative. Today the Bible students come with 
much better academic backgrounds and all have finished high 
school. They tend to accept a broader perspective concerning the 
interpretation and authority of the Bible. The same occurs with 
regard to morality, about which they have very diverse opinions 
and postures. 

The previously mentioned observations relate to the natural 
process of developing theological training that takes place in an 
age where scholarship, research, and reflective demands become 
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increasingly important. This stage was marked by an emphasis 
on the search for identity and academic excellence. Accordingly, 
evangelism and the vision for church growth were fragile aspects 
at that time. Education focused on having an Anabaptist identity; 
little emphasis was put on local church growth. 

1BA has been developing an intense extension program that 
trains teachers, preachers, and laymen for different services 
within the congregations. This program began because the 
academic demands of formal preparation were raised to the point 
where various people who wanted to serve were unable to acquire 
adequate preparation. The institute presently carries out a formal 
four-year program that culminates with a theology degree, as well 
as a parallel extension program that goes from church to church 
providing training in diverse areas. 

One very positive facet of the current theological formation 
is the joint experience with sister institutes. Since 1994 the 
Evangelical University of Paraguay has functioned as a nationally 
recognized entity. The College of Theology is one of the colleges 
of the university. It was formed on the base of three existing 
Bible seminaries. Centro Evangelico Mennonita de Telogia 
Asuncion (CEMTA) is supported by the Mennonite churches; the 
Baptist Seminary is supported by the Baptist churches; and IBA 
is supported by the Mennonite Brethren church. These three 
institutions created one integrated academic program without 
losing their respective identities and autonomy, thereby allowing 
for a coordinated work of training national and foreign church 
workers and pastors. 

Theological education in Paraguay faces its greatest challenges 
in the area of theological pedagogy. Presently the challenges of 
education relate to the students who are preparing for pastoral 
work, reflection, and mission. Today’s students belong to the 
second, third, or fourth generation and have a stronger academic 
background. However, they have less spiritual commitment, come 
with limited biblical knowledge, and are more interested in the 
experiential aspects of faith. They are often quite critical and have 
less fear of authority. Although they are open to faith adventures, 
they feel little passion for pastoral work and mission and are not 
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prepared to make long-term sacrifices. The mere consideration 
of these realities shows the great challenge which theological 
education faces in the training of pastors and workers. 

Anabaptist Theology, Agrarian Theology, and Urban Theology 

Since their beginnings in 1860, The Mennonite Brethren have 
sought to rediscover, revive, and update the legacy of Anabaptist 
theology of the sixteenth century. Aside from the ethical and 
ecclesiastical dimensions of their Anabaptist identity, the 
Mennonite Brethren sought to reclaim the missionary perspective 
and dynamic of the founders of the movement. One important 
theological identity crisis came upon the congregations in 
the Chaco and in Friesland with the challenge of Nazi German 
ideology and its ideals of militarism, racism, and German cultural 
superiority. The crisis brought purification and the establishment 
of a firmer Anabaptist and missionary identity. This also produced 
a great movement of internal reconciliation in 1947, when the 
Chaco congregations - divided by the ideological controversy 
- were reconciled in a moment of repentance and reorientation. 
The Anabaptist theological identity was threatened by several 
important forces. Many leaders were trained in non-Mennonite 
institutions where the Calvinist, dispensationalist, or American 
Baptist theology tended to obscure their own historical identity. 
Furthermore, the long-lasting military regimes in Paraguay 
eroded the conviction that pacifism and conscientious objection 
to military service was a biblical and Christian position. It created 
the impression that it was just a special Mennonite characteristic 
of the immigrant groups. Finally, the strong influence of 
evangelical theology in general and German evangelical literature 
in particular, often made a healthy Paraguayan contextualization 
of Anabaptist theology and identity difficult in the immigrant 
communities. 

A big change of perspective came about with the “call to the 
city” and the transformation of the colonies into urban centers. 
Mennonite Brethren arrived in Paraguay with a deeply agrarian 
theology; their experience with God and their church life were 
intimately tied to rural life. But curiously enough, this agrarian 
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theology was not effectively translated into the Paraguayan reality. 
The rural and country congregations today are the weakest ones. 
The present and the future of the church is more urban than 
rural. The congregations in Asuncion from both conferences 
have had to carry out the pioneer work of placing the Mennonite 
identity within an urban context. Currently, the Raices church 
is perhaps the most dynamic example of such insertion into the 
upper-middle class, with a membership strongly immersed in 
academic, political, and entrepreneurial activities. 

Mennonite Brethren Relationship to the Wider Anabaptist Family 

When the Mennonites immigrated to Paraguay, they were unified 
by a common experience of exile and persecution. They also felt 
tied by the cultural affinity that had been established through 
centuries of life together in rural farming colonies and towns 
with a strong communal sense. It is also noteworthy that the 
immigrants shared a very peculiar dialect known as Plattdeutsch, 
which was a mix of Dutch and German that became spiced with 
Russian, English, and Spanish terms. But the strongest link 
among the different immigrant groups was their Christian faith, 
with the Anabaptist heritage being the prominent feature. The 
Mennonite Brethren have generally tried to strengthen fraternity 
and cooperation between Mennonite churches as well as among 
evangelicals and, in some cases, even with the Catholic Church. 

The two Mennonite Brethren conferences share in two projects 
of crucial importance: the Asuncion Bible Institute and the radio 
and television ministry of OBEDIRA. There are also formal and 
informal channels of mutual aid among the pastors, congregations, 
and ministries. 

The immigrant congregations of the Chaco have cooperated 
in various institutions to help the indigenous communities, 
their congregations, and their evangelization. The missionary 
agency, Light to the Indigenous, and the Indigenous-Mennonite 
Cooperation Service Association (ASCIM) are examples. The 
congregations also work together in the ministry of the radio 
station ZP 30 - The Voice of the Chaco. 

On a national scale, there is an association of a total of thirty- 
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one Mennonite congregations of immigrant background that make 
up the so-ealled “Committee of Churches.” This organization 
supports two large social and ecclesiastical organizations: the 
Mennonite Hospital at Km 81 and the Mennonite Volunteer 
Service. Over the span of five decades, a large number of young 
people have volunteered in these institutions and thereby come to 
know and love the national reality and the needs of the Paraguayan 
population. 

There is a fraternal relationship, although not very developed, 
among all the Mennonite churches in the Southern Cone: Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay. The German 
congregations hold youth get-togethers every three years. There 
are also discussions and periodic encounters with Hispanic 
congregations. 

Eight of the larger Mennonite associations, three indigenous 
conferences, two Latino-Paraguayan conferences, and three 
conferences of immigrant background form part of the Mennonite 
World Conference. They invited the world community to 
celebrate the 15 th Assembly in Asuncion, Paraguay in July 2009. 
The experience of preparing for such a large event has fostered 
joint understanding and reflection about things that unite the 
groups. It is also true that both Mennonite Brethren conferences 
are founding members of the ICOMB, the global fraternity of 
Mennonite Brethren. A good part of this initiative came from 
Paraguay. 

Mennonite Brethren in Paraguayan Society 

The Mennonite communities, both immigrant and national 
churches, do not go unnoticed on the public stage in Paraguay. 
This visibility is largely due to their educational institutions, their 
dominant presence in the mass media, their flourishing commercial 
enterprises in the capital, and the enormous economic impact of 
farm production in the rural colonies. This creates a considerable 
amount of political influence and activity. In the initial phase, 
the immigrants avoided involvement in politics, because they had 
just escaped the terrible experience of the Bolshevik Revolution 
and the disastrous effects of two world wars. But they brought 
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and perfected an amazing social system of community living: 
the production cooperatives; the self-administration of health, 
education, and road construction services; and the community 
fund for the poor and the elderly. All this was thoroughly driven 
by Christian values and made up a type of alternative political 
system in the colonies. 

When access to the markets and the general population 
improved - due to better roads, means of communication, and 
the quest for young people to acquire a university education - a 
new, more defined social and political interaction with the rest of 
the population developed. Under the military regime of President 
Stroessner, the immigrant communities kept a low political profile. 
Because the state was literally absent in their communities, they 
took advantage of the situation to strengthen their own social and 
economic structures. However, with the transition to democracy, 
it became necessary to integrate into the political reality. 

The congregations were proactive in accompanying individuals 
and groups in the formation of a political theology that coincides 
with Anabaptist principles. This was not easy because political 
activity tends to be very individualistic. But the congregations 
considered it their duty to offer the social experiences and human 
resources that had functioned well in their own community. 
The Pastors’ Council of the Mennonite Brethren Association of 
Paraguay prepared a document that defined political participation 
basically as seeking the common good. However, it warned against 
the dangers of the abuse of power, partisan fanaticism, and 
militant nationalism. In the course of eighteen years there have 
been Mennonites who have served as representatives, senators, 
governors, municipal managers, as well as ministers and top 
officials of the executive branch. 

Both the immigrant community and the new congregations 
have made strong efforts to establish educational institutions. 
This effort was accompanied by a search for theological and 
ecclesiastical principles that uphold Christian education and 
academic action. The large schools of Guttenberg, Albert 
Schweitzer, and Concordia in Asuncion, as w^ell as the teachers 
in the Association of Mennonite Schools periodically analyze and 
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rethink the biblical and ecclesiastical bases of their undertakings. 
The consequences have been the production of instructional 
materials for teaching Bible, ethics, and a Christian worldview 
in the schools. A unique venture has also been the creation of 
chaplaincy and Christian education directors in the institutions. 
These promote evangelistic and value-forming programs with the 
students as well as with teachers and parents. 

The economic progress of many members of the Mennonite 
Brethren congregations has been considerable. The rural economy 
has grown remarkably due to the production, industrialization, 
and commercialization of milk, beef, soy, peanut, wheat, and 
other products, and the entrepreneurial commercial activity 
in the urban centers has undergone a phenomenal revolution. 
The congregations seek to come alongside these changes with 
educational undertakings. The tithe is promoted as a basic 
Christian practice, though not legalistically. Business leadership 
and ethics also require a focus from the Christian worldview. 
Various congresses and courses have focused on this issue. The 
creation of an Anabaptist business chaplaincy, motivated by 
two local Asuncion congregations, the Concordia Mennonite 
and Mennonite Brethren congregations, has been an important 
undertaking. Some fifteen chaplains attend to a total of more 
than fifteen hundred employees in approximately thirty-five 
companies. This business chaplaincy has had an evangelistic and 
formative impact and is growing rapidly. It has also created reasons 
for Christian business owners to come together periodically for 
breakfasts, lunches, and congresses in order to reflect upon 
their current reality and Christian responsibilities in the working 
world. 

Challenges for the Mennonite Brethren in Paraguay: An Integrated 
Mission 

The concept of integrated missions has recently been taking 
theoretical and practical shape in the evangelical churches in 
Latin America. This rediscovery of a way of doing missions is a 
challenge and an opportunity for the churches that were born and 
developed in a social context marked by inequalities of poverty 
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and opulence. The church life of the Mennonite Brethren in 
Paraguay evolved in the middle of a similar social reality. Paraguay 
is a developing nation with endless structural and human needs. 
Educational opportunities are limited, resulting in a rather 
uneducated population that has an average of only sLx years of 
formal schooling. This is directly related to the possibility of 
promoting technological and industrial development in the 
country. A populace with little academic preparation limits 
advances that might generate development, thereby nourishing a 
vicious cycle of poverty that will be insurmountable unless there 
is a deliberate investment to train and prepare persons. 

What is an integrated mission? It is a missionary work that takes 
into account the totality of the human person, considering his or 
her needs and possibilities. An integrated mission is interested 
in ministering to the whole person; not only are spiritual needs 
taken into account, but also the emotional, social, and other 
aspects that give dignity to human beings. An integrated mission 
seeks to embrace all of a person’s needs for development on 
earth, and thereby prepares him or her to meet the Lord. An 
integrated mission understands that the Kingdom of God begins 
with a dignified life on the earth and results in worthwhile hopes 
and convictions for a future kingdom. Since the beginnings of 
the missionary work, the Mennonite Brethren in Paraguay have 
understood and utilized integrated missions. 

The beginning of the missionary work in the native communities 
of central Chaco frequently called for integrated missions. The 
uncertain conditions of the indigenous groups and their abundant 
needs required a great deal of effort by missionaries and social 
workers in order to achieve progress and integrate into the broader 
society The indigenous people needed literacy instruction, but 
they also needed to develop a civil identity that would protect their 
condition as national citizens. Registering them in the national 
records and providing birth certificates and identification cards 
required a great effort. Formal education for various occupations 
was also necessary to allow them to live harmoniously with the 
rest of society. Schools, hospitals, professional training centers, 
churches, and production cooperatives all formed an important 
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part of the missionary work that the Mcnnonite Brethren ineluded 
from the beginning of the mission. 

After beginning the work of evangelism and church planting 
in the eastern part of the country, it was soon obvious that the 
mission would have to offer other activities that would allow 
persons access to a more dignified life. The first need was the need 
for a formal education with Christian standards for the families of 
the new believers. Children of the first families of converts faced 
discrimination in public schools because they were evangelicals. 
This led to an early emphasis on establishing educational 
institutions. In recent years, the Mcnnonite Brethren have joined 
with other evangelical denominations to create the Evangelical 
University of Paraguay, an institution of higher education that 
continues to grow. 

Mennonite Brethren in Paraguay are involved in intense and 
diverse mission programs by means of the mass media. The initial 
evangelistic purposes are now accompanied by the possibility of 
shaping public opinion. The Mennonite Brethren today use radio, 
television, and newspapers in their missionary efforts. Not only 
do these mediums evangelize, but they also offer training, marital 
and family counseling, counseling for people in trouble, and a 
healthy and restorative vision of life. 

The historical and theological essence of the Mennonite 
Brethren is found in the regeneration of persons through the 
work of Jesus Christ and their subsequent inclusion in the local 
church in order to develop their gifts and talents in the Lord’s 
service. The question must asked whether all the available means 
and resources are serving to restore the lives of people and bring 
them into the local church. This question has frequently appeared 
in churches and leadership circles for several years. 

The integrated mission of the Mennonite Brethren in Paraguay 
faces an enormous philosophical and missiological challenge 
of reconciling the efforts and economic investments with the 
nascent and needy local congregations. Immense educational and 
media institutions will contribute little to the future if there is 
not a similar effort to foster the growth of a solid church which 
will be able to administer those institutions. 
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1 Ratzlaff, G. (2001) Ein Leib - viele Glieder. Macrografic, Asuncion, pp. 105 

2 Enns, A. et. o\. (1983) Documento Conmemorotivo de la Convencion. Asuncion, 
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The Mennonite Brethren Church in 

Brazil 


Victor Harold Wiens 


T he Mennonite Brethren (MB) Church of Brazil traces its 
origins to what today is Russia and Ukraine. The nineteenth- 
and early twentieth-century Russian Mennonites experienced 
significant growth, both in population and in prosperity. By 1920 
there were some 120,000 Mennonites spread out in fifty colonies 
from the Ukraine to Siberia. The flourishing economy made 
possible civic and educational programs unmatched anywhere in 
the Mennonite world at that time. 

However, if for the majority of Russian Mennonites the early 
twentieth century was a time of growth and at least potential 
for prosperity, for the majority of Russian peasants there was 
economic, social and political discontentment, bringing about 
the Bolshevik Revolution in 1917. This communist revolution 
and its chaotic aftermath brought unbearable suffering for many 
Mennonites, including the prosperous Mennonites. The economic 
losses, the social upheaval, and the increasing loss of religious 
liberty convinced many Mennonites that they must leave Russia. 
A large exodus took place between 1923 and 1927, but many 
stayed for various reasons. Thereafter it became much more 
difficult to secure visas. In 1929 about 14,000 Mennonites fled to 
Moscow where they hoped to secure visas, but only about 6,000 
were successful. Those who returned home suffered increasing 
oppression under Stalin’s cruel dictatorship. Many did not arrive 
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home and were sent to prison or into exile with hard labor. Those 
who did manage to escape found that entry to Canada had become 
more difficult and the majority migrated to Paraguay and Brazil. 

By late 1929, with credit available for transportation from 
the German government, provisions available from the German 
Red Gross and land credit granted by the Hanseatic Colonization 
Society, the first of 1,240 Mennonites left Germany to settle in 
the Santa Catarina state of southern Brazil. In 1934, another 
180 refugees arrived in Brazil via Harbin, China. 1 Thus, another 
chapter in Mennonite history began. 

Beginnings 

The first immigrant settlement was named Witmarsum, begun in 
1930, and situated in virgin sub-tropical forest near what today 
is the city of Presidente Getulio. Other agricultural settlements 
were eventually established by Mennonite immigrants in nearby 
Auhagen, and later Curitiba, Palmeira, Guarituba, Clevelandia, 
Lapa (all in Parana state), Colonia Nova (Rio Grande do Sul 
state), and Concordia (Bahia state). Mainly out of economic 
necessity, many Mennonites also migrated to urban centers such 
as Blumenau, Curitiba, and Sao Paulo. 

The early years were characterized by a struggle for survival 
and establishment of settlements. The refugees were German¬ 
speaking immigrants from the Soviet Union, now in a Portuguese¬ 
speaking country on a Latin continent. They had been seasoned 
farmers on the fertile plains of Russia, but now were forced to 
eke out an existence trying to find suitable crops in the virgin 
and hilly forests. At the core of their identity was an evangelical 
Anabaptist faith, now thrust into a context of Catholicism and 
spiritism. Some eventually chose to leave Brazil for Germany or 
Canada. Most, however, remained despite insecurity and fear. 

With hindsight one can truly see God’s intervention in history 
to bring these Mennonites out of Russia. The Mennonites who 
left Russia were very well aware that God had brought them to a 
new land with a purpose. Why some of their relatives could not 
obtain permits to leave the country was not easily answered, not 
by those who were able to leave the country, nor by those who 
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remained. However, the purpose to be tfc li^ht” in the new country 
surely would answer part of the question. They were thankful for 
Brazil, the country that opened their arms to them, and for the 
freedom to worship God. 

On the second ship en route from Germany to Brazil, a group of 
Mennonite refugees led by elders Jacob Hubert and Heinrich Ekk, 
began to organize a separate Mennonite Brethren church. Upon 
arrival in Brazil in March of 1930, this decision met with some 
resistance from those who felt there should only be one united 
Mennonite church in this new land. However, the Mennonite 
Brethren group persisted and grew because “many of the settlers 
experienced conversion and joined this body of believers.” 2 Local 
congregations begun during the early years were a direct result 
of the settlement beginnings described above. Typically, the 
settlers built a school that also served as a worship center on 
the weekends. The first congregation, named Waldheim after 
the village in Russia, began in the Witmarsum settlement under 
Hubert’s and Ekk’s leadership. 

Highlights in the Development of the Mennonite Brethren Church of 
Brazil 

During the same wave of immigration that led thousands of 
Mennonites to flee Russia in 1929, an even larger group found a 
homeland in Paraguay. The Mennonite Brethren church was also 
established there beginning in 1930. Similarities in origins, faith 
traditions, and culture led the Mennonite Brethren congregations 
in Brazil and Paraguay to have a special affinity for each other. 
In 1948 the Mennonite Brethren congregations of Paraguay and 
Brazil united to form the South American Mennonite Brethren 
Conference under the leadership of Kornelius Votli (Paraguay) 
and Gerhard H. Rosenfeld (Brazil). The purposes were to promote 
closer fellowship, maintain doctrinal unity, and develop ministries 
that could be better accomplished together. Later that year the 
South American Mennonite Brethren Conference requested 
affiliation and was accepted as a district of the General Conference 
Mennonite Brethren Church of North America. 

This affiliation further solidified cooperation between South 
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and North American Mennonite Brethren. Such cooperation had 
begun earlier in the 1940s by Jacob and Anna Unruh, initially 
independent Mennonite Brethren missionaries working with an 
orphanage sponsored by the Salvation Army. In 1946 they returned 
from the US as Mennonite Brethren conference-sponsored 
missionaries with the assignment of beginning an orphanage 
with cooperation from the Mennonite Brethren congregations 
in the Curitiba area. This orphanage, begun in 1947, was the 
first formal mission project by Mennonite Brethren in Brazil. 
In addition to reaching hundreds of homeless children with 
the gospel, and inspiring mission vision among the immigrant 
congregations, at least four Mennonite Brethren congregations 
were begun as a direct result of this holistic ministry. This South- 
North cooperation in mission work has continued to the present, 
and also includes theological education. 

In 1960 the Germanic congregations, now spread out over four 
states, came together under the leadership of Hans Kasdorf to form 
the Association of Mennonite Brethren Churches in Brazil. They 
listed four purposes for the existence of this group: 1) uniformity 
of biblical and theological teaching; 2) spiritual fellowship 
and mutual edification; 3) educational conferences for church 
workers; and 4) strengthening of a common missionary vision. 3 
This last purpose found significant expression in the following 
two decades as numerous congregations were begun, especially in 
the state of the first immigrant arrivals, Santa Catarina. 

The formation of the Brazilian Convention of Mennonite 
Brethren Churches resulted from the growing number of 
Portuguese-speaking congregations established through 
the Association and MBMSI church planting. In 1966 these 
congregations joined and became organized under the leadership 
of Dietrich Reimer. The reason this group of congregations did 
not join the Association was due primarily to the language and 
cultural differences. The Convention listed as its purposes “to 
maintain spiritual unity, offer assistance to the congregations in 
evangelism and Christian education, and promote and supervise 
all home and foreign mission programs of the Portuguese-speaking 
Mennonite Brethren congregations in Brazil.” 4 
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Because language and cultural differences gradually became 
less pronounced, the German-speaking Mennonite Brethren 
Association and Portuguese-speaking Mennonite Brethren 
Convention merged in 1995 to form the Brazilian Convention 
of Evangelical Mennonite Brethren Churches, or COBIM. The 
first moderator chosen was Ernesto Rudolfo Wiens. It has as its 
objectives: 1) mutual fellowship; 2) doctrinal unity; 3) evangelistic 
mission work; and 4) cooperation in social work and education. 

A survey of some seventy-seven years of Mennonite Brethren 
presence in Brazil reveals a number of periods that describe 
their development and expansion. First, the initial period from 
1930-1946 was one of survival and settlement. Mission concern 
was directed to children and youth, as well as to unconverted 
immigrant Mennonite settlers. Second, a period of missional 
efforts began in 1947. A revival in 1947 in the original Witmarsum 
church, ignited by a deadly lightening storm, led to a concern 
for Bible study, conversion, and outreach. 5 This was also the year 
that the orphanage was opened in Curitiba, an endeavor that 
was to stimulate considerable mission interest, opportunity, 
and practice. This period of beginnings lasted through the 
decade of the 1950s as both MBMSI and local German-speaking 
congregations began churches and schools. Third, the 1960s 
and 1970s were decades of prolific expansion, especially in Santa 
Catarina and Parana states. Thirty-five congregations were begun, 
new fields were entered and new methods tested (e.g., saturation 
evangelism). Mission expansion in these decades could be said 
to occupy the core of the Mennonite Brethren Church. Finally, 
during the 1980s and especially the 1990s, the focus appears to 
have shifted to consolidation. As a result, fewer congregations 
have been started, many have closed, and at least one region has 
experienced decline. 

The Mennonite Brethren Church, in both its Brazilian 
expressions and through the North American mission agency 
MBMSI, has sought to take seriously both the great commission 
of Jesus as well as the great commandment. As early as the 1930s, 
holistic missional ministries began in embryonic form. Over the 
last seventy years, these have taken diverse directions, among 
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them children’s ministries, education, health services and crisis 
counseling. 

The first formal expression of holistic mission efforts was in 
children’s ministries. The orphanage, called Children’s Home, 
introduced above, continued until 1966. Since the 1970s, at least 
four local congregations have begun and developed institutional 
ministries to aid needy or abandoned children. 

Another children’s ministry that Mennonite Brethren have 
invested heavily in is Christian schools. Several Christian schools 
began as a result of the efforts of Mennonite Brethren parents, 
teachers, and missionaries. By accepting non-Christian Brazilian 
students, the schools simultaneously met a fundamental need and 
facilitated a Christian witness. This Christian witness normally 
came through the character of Christian teachers, through a 
Christian worldview in presenting curricular content, through 
required Bible classes, and through daily devotional times 
including Christian music and a Scripture-based meditation. MB- 
initiated schools began in Curitiba (named Erasmo Braga, Willy 
Janz) and Colonia Nova (Menno Simons). In addition, together 
with the Mennonite congregations, Christian schools were 
developed in Curitiba (Erasto Gaertner), and Witmarsum, Parana 
state (Fritz Kliewer). 

Christian health services have also had a role in the development 
and outreach of the Mennonite Brethren Church. Already in the 
1950s the Colonia Nova settlement began to sponsor a clinic that 
eventually developed into a small Christian community hospital. 
In the 1960s, Mennonite Brethren nurses (sent by MBMSI) 
served the Evangelical Hospital in Curitiba. Local Mennonite 
Brethren pastors serve as chaplains in this hospital even today. 
As with the beginning of Christian schools, Germanic Mennonite 
Brethren cooperated successfully with the Germanic Mennonites 
in starting health services. Among these the following should be 
mentioned: the hospital in the original Witmarsum settlement; a 
second hospital in the new Witmarsum settlement (Parana state); 
an inter-Mennonite seniors’ home (Bethesda) in Curitiba; and a 
community-based mental health service (Menno Simons Therapy 
Center), also in Curitiba. 
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More so than any of the other four Mennonite denominations 
in Brazil, the Mennonite Brethren have given significant attention 
to the training of church workers and theological education. This 
emphasis has taken place informally, non-formally, and formally. 
Informally, church worker training developed through mentoring, 
weekly church education (e.g., Sunday schools), and annual 
events (e.g. retreats and conferences). Non-formal training has 
increased to include apprenticeships, intensive courses, seminars, 
and special event training (e.g. campaigns). However, Mennonite 
Brethren have been most involved in formal theological education. 
As early as 1947 local church Bible schools began to emerge. Then 
in 1956 the aforementioned South American Mennonite Brethren 
Conference established a mobile Bible institute, moving back and 
forth between Brazil and Paraguay, also serving the Uruguayan 
congregations. In 1961 the Germanic congregations of these 
countries established the Evangelical Theological Institute, and 
MBMSI began the Parana Bible Institute to serve the Portuguese¬ 
speaking congregations. Both of these schools were located in 
Curitiba and operated on separate tracks until 1972. In that year 
they merged to become the Mennonite Brethren Bible Institute 
and Seminary (ISBIM). This school trained all kinds of church 
leaders for over thirty years until 2003 when, in partnership with 
four other Anabaptist groups, it gave birth to Fidelis College, 
a Christian college with a vision to offer higher education in 
theology and other professions. Finally, since 1990, the Sao 
Paulo region of Mennonite Brethren congregations has made two 
attempts to develop its own training centers, the first being the 
Mennonite Brethren Training Center (CENTRIM), and then, in 
2005, the Paulistana Bible College. Neither of these centers have 
remained. 

The Current State of the Mennonite Brethren Church of Brazil 

Local Congregations 

Mennonite Brethren in Brazil understand that any national church 
conference begins with local congregations. Like the members of 
a family, these have common ties but are also distinct. In the case 
of Brazilian Mennonite Brethren local congregations, they range 
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from historic congregations begun in the 1930s to new church 
plants begun in 2007. Some are large and established with over 
700 members, while others, such as tender church plants, are 
small and struggling with fewer than twenty-five members. While 
they worship the same God and seek to serve him faithfully, their 
worship styles range from formal and traditional to informal and 
contemporary. In part the personalities of local congregations are 
influenced by their locations. Mennonite Brethren congregations 
in Brazil are evenly distributed between small towns and large 
cities. While at least five local congregations have worship 
services in both German and Portuguese languages, most of the 
seventy-five Mennonite Brethren congregations (self-standing 
and emerging) conduct services and ministries in Portuguese. 

Typically, a local church has the following ministries: worship, 
small groups, youth, prayer, Sunday school, and retreats (for 
youth, couples, women, leadership, etc.). The small groups 
vary from church to church, some continuing with traditional 
patterns (women’s, men’s, youth, couples), while others utilize 
home groups (called family or cell groups) both to evangelize and 
to edify the participants. Finally, some local congregations arc 
well-equipped with large and beautiful buildings, while others are 
presently content to grow in rented facilities or members’ homes. 
The Mennonite Brethren congregations of Brazil seek to remain 
united in worship, doctrine, fellowship and mission, but are by no 
means uniform in their ethnicities, personalities, or ministries. 
In recent years this diversity has been cause for more celebration 
than struggle. 

Regionalization 

GOBIM has created smaller '‘regions” (district conferences) to 
strengthen fellowship and to facilitate cooperation between local 
congregations in different ministry projects. At present there 
are six geographic regions. They are in the five southern states 
of Brazil, namely Rio Grande do Sul (RS), Santa Catarina (SC), 
Parana (PR, two regions), Sao Paulo (SP), and Mato Grosso do 
Sul (MS). 

As Mennonite Brethren congregations grow in size and maturity, 
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there is a tendency to regionalize more. As such, current practice 
is that local congregations receive support and supervision at the 
regional level. Regional projects such as new congregations or 
camps are emerging, and most regions hold retreats for particular 
groups such as youth or women. 

National Organizations 

The Brazilian Convention of Evangelical Mennonite Brethren 
Churches (COBIM) is the mother organization to many smaller 
structures, some with legal status and others functioning 
informally. COBIM is organized as follows: 

• Executive Council (president, vice-president, two 
treasurers, two secretaries) 

• Pastoral Council (oversees pastoral, theological and 
ethical concerns) 

• Missions Council (resources loeal/regional efforts; 
sponsors new/international fields) 

• Patrimony/Construetion Council (oversees legal and 
building concerns) 

• Fiscal Council (monitors fiscal matters and conducts 
internal audits) 

• Willy Janz School Council (oversees a local elementary 
school in Curitiba) 

• Youth Ministries Coordinator (resource person) 

• Women’s Ministries Coordinator (resource person) 

• Statistician (for national conference) 

• Elections Commission (coordinates nominations for 
positions cited above) 

An important component in maintaining unity, in discipling 
believers, and in facilitating the flow of information is the journal 
called Irmcios em Agcio (Brethren in Action). Currently it is a 
sixteen-page monthly paper sent to all member congregations 
as well as others not affiliated with COBIM. Regular columns 
include editorials, devotional and ethical articles, equipping for 
local church ministries (worship, youth, family, mission), and 
news from congregations or regions. Input is gathered from both 
Mennonite Brethren and non-MB writers. 
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The Faculdade Fidelis (Fidelis College) is the result of years 
of deliberation finally culminating in 2003 when the college 
was officially established. It is sponsored by COBIM together 
with three other Anabaptist denominations (Mennonite Church, 
Evangelical Mennonite Church, Evangelical Free Church) and 
one inter-Mennonite educational foundation. It is part of the 
well-equipped campus of the Erasto Gaertner School, sponsored 
by the aforementioned foundation. Currently Fidelis offers 
undergraduate and graduate-level courses in theology. However, 
discussions are underway to add other professional courses of 
study. It is accredited by the federal Ministry of Education and 
Culture. 

Leadership 

Given the heavy investment in formal leadership training by 
Brazilian Mennonite Brethren over the decades, it has been 
gratifying to see a high degree of return. From the local church 
to the national conference, COBIM has been blessed with many 
highly-gifted and highly-trained leaders. In earlier decades there 
was an abundance of evangelists and church planters. 6 However, in 
later years pastoral leaders have been predominant in the larger 
body of leadership. Most pastors have theological degrees, and 
most of those without have studied at Bible institutes. A growing 
number of pastors and teachers have graduate-level education 
in foreign or Brazilian seminaries. A good number of Brazilian 
Mennonite Brethren leaders have studied at MBBS in Fresno. 

In addition to leaders who have received theological education, 
given the increasingly urban makeup of Mennonite Brethren 
congregations, many members have received a public university 
education, which also has tended to raise the leadership level. 
In a number of congregations one finds executives, managers, 
teachers, and entrepreneurs. It is significant to note that one finds 
gifted and trained leaders not only in middle-class congregations, 
but also in working-class congregations. 

Finally, while historically the educated leadership has been 
concentrated among those of Germanic descent, in recent years 
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Latin Brazilians have been emerging, albeit slowly, to take their 
place at the table of decision and influence. 

Ethnic relations 

It is well to comment briefly on ethnic relations because the 
Mennonite Brethren Church in Brazil began as an immigrant 
church and not primarily as a missionary effort, although a 
missionary vision has always been part of the Mennonite Brethren 
identity since its birth in 1860. The Brazil story is no different. 

German-Russian Mennonites have been in Brazil for over 
seventy-five years. Acculturation, that process of cultural change 
that develops in a given group through sustained interaction 
with another cultural group, continues to evolve. At present 
most Germanic Mennonite Brethren are in their second and 
third generations. Virtually all are fluent in Portuguese. Many 
participate freely in cultural traditions typical of Brazilian society, 
such as a passion for soccer, or the drinking of chimarrdo , a hot 
tea drunk in a circle of family or friends through a common 
metal straw from a gourd. A strong indication of acculturation is 
the education of children in Portuguese, even if German is still 
required as a second language in the schools begun by German¬ 
speaking immigrants. 

Although the acculturation process is well under way, full 
assimilation is not embraced by all Germanic Mennonite 
Brethren. Assimilation involves a process of socio-eultural 
fusion or blending whereby one group is absorbed into another, 
becoming essentially identified with it. The resistance to full 
assimilation is especially evident among those who remain in the 
immigrant settlements. Thus, German-language worship services 
are retained, as is the teaching of German in Portuguese-language 
schools and social interaction primarily with those of Germanic 
ethnicity. For some, the lines between cultural traditions and faith 
traditions are blurred, causing identity challenges, if not crises. 
Nevertheless, assimilation is inevitably on the increase. Many 
younger Germanic Mennonite Brethren families use Portuguese 
as the principal language in the home. Inter-marriage with non- 
Germanic partners is common. The pursuit of higher education 
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Encounter with Someone 
Beautiful 

As we neared Martin’s apartment, 
my Christian coworker warned me 
that Martin was not easy to look at. 
We entered his living room and were 
kindly welcomed by his wife. 

I tried hard to conceal my initial 
revulsion. His murky eyes bulged 
grotesquely from their sockets. His 
tongue protruded uncontrollably from 
a disfigured mouth—the upper part 
of which was gone. 

He tried to greet me. I could 
only hear disconnected syllables, 
accompanied by wild gesticulations. 
What was I doing here? How would I 
communicate with this man? 

Twenty years earlier an attack of 
glaucoma had left him blind. Other 
illnesses followed, methodically 
robbing him of the ability to take 
care of himself. Though his speech 
seemed utterly incomprehensible, his 
wife could somehow piece together 
and make sense of the disjointed 
syllables. 

As we talked, God by his grace 
took me beyond the physical 
appearance to a searching heart. 
Martin, a nominally religious person, 
eagerly wanted to get to know Jesus. 

I took him down the familiar path that 


mostly takes place within Brazilian 
universities (including those of Roman 
Catholic sponsorship). 

The relations between Germanic 
and Latin Mennonite Brethren in 
Brazil have generally been fraternal 
and cooperative. Occasional conflicts 
have not erupted into major crises. 
The merger of the German-speaking 
Mennonite Brethren Association 
and Portuguese-speaking Mennonite 
Brethren Convention in 1995 has 
been successful due in part to fewer 
cultural differences than ever before. 
As in a marriage relationship, the 
Germanic and Latin Mennonite 
Brethren have each contributed to 
making the Brazilian Mennonite 
Brethren Church what it is today. The 
Germanic contributions have primarily 
been in the areas of leadership, 
financial assistance, doctrinal and 
administrative stability, and church 
planting. The Latin contributions have 
more to do with evangelism, cultural 
identity-building, and local church 
nurture. 

Mission efforts 

As indicated, much of the history 
of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
in Brazil is synonymous with the 
history of its mission efforts. However, 
further comment is necessary to fill in 
certain gaps and to cover more recent 
developments. 

For most of the Mennonite Brethren 
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mission history in Brazil, the sponsoring 
bodies were the North American 
mission agency (MBMS International), 
the national conferences, and the 
local church. Beginning in the present 
decade, two more bodies have been 
added, namely the state regions of 
congregations and international sister 
conferences. 


leads to friendship with the Savior. 

As we prayed together, tears 
came to his eyes. His face became 
radiant. Jesus, who knows the heart 
behind our faces, made Martin a new 
creature that day. The beauty of Jesus 
had entered him. 


Mennonite Brethren in Brazil 
u . i . . . t Ray Harms-Wiebe 

have engaged in numerous missional ^ T /• 

. , i. , ^i. True Life, p.65 

activities including evangelism, 

church planting, children’s ministries, 

Christian schools, health services, and theological education for 
mission. Arguably, the primary activities and greatest contributions 
to the Kingdom of God in Brazil have been in evangelism and 
church planting. Today there are over thirty church plants under 
way. This would certainly be consistent with the Mennonite 


Brethren emphases of personal conversion and witness. 

The local congregations have been at the core of most mission 
efforts. More new congregations have been birthed by other 
local “mother” congregations than by any other means. Some 
congregations, such as Boqueirao and Xaxim in Curitiba or 
Colonia Nova in Bage, have become “mothers” or “grandmothers” 


to sLx or more new congregations. 

For a number of decades, this mother-daughter model was 
limited to the larger Germanic congregations, while the smaller 
congregations looked to the conference or MBMSI to sponsor 
new church plants. Today, there is a growing acceptance that 
all healthy congregations can and should be involved in birthing 
new congregations, if not as individual local congregations, then 
in cooperation with other local congregations. Therefore, the 
regional clusters of congregations are increasingly involved in 
planting congregations within their regions. This is the case with 
Rio Grande do Sul, Sao Paulo, and Santa Catarina. 

Following the merger of 1995 that formed COBIM, there was a 
brief period where the national conference did not sponsor mission 
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work. One could say the pendulum sw ung from what some saw as 
an overdependence on conference-sponsored mission work to the 
local church as the only sponsor of mission work. This reaction 
w^as corrected with the formation of a national Missions Council. 
This council seeks to open new 7 mission work in areas outside 
the spheres of existing local congregations or regions, including 
international missions. An example of this approach is the church 
in Iguassu Falls on the Paraguayan border, a healthy new 7 church 
planted in cooperation with the Paraguayan Mennonite Brethren 
conference. 

Beginning in the 1990s and increasing in the present decade, 
individual Mennonite Brethren members, local congregations, 
and COBIM have begun to engage in international missions. In 
recent years Mennonite Brethren missionaries from Brazil have 
served in Portugal, Angola, Senegal, Ecuador, and East Timor. 

Issues and Challenges 

Societal Influences 

Few r Mennonite Brethren in Brazil would deny that certain aspects 
of the larger culture have been used by God to contribute to the 
well-being of the church. Among these are the opportunity to 
make a living in a relatively stable society, the chance to receive 
a formal education, and the freedom to worship and serve God 
together with old and young alike can be cited. 

At the same time, worldly influences that are opposed to 
the values of the Kingdom of God are ever present, and Brazil 
is no exception. Space permits mention of only a few 7 that are 
particularly challenging for Mennonite Brethren. 

Brazilian society has become very materialistic. This 
materialism is most evident in the urban centers, yet mass media 
(radio, TV, internet) brings the best and the worst of urban life 
to the remotest farm. Sometimes the danger is involuntary, such 
as when greedy employers force believers to work during times of 
worship and fellowship, thus weakening their faith and minimizing 
their involvement in church life. At other times the danger is self- 
induced, such as when church members choose to work during 
scheduled meetings, choose to give only leftovers as offerings (if 
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any income is left over), or choose repeatedly to focus energies 
on building their own houses instead of building up the house of 
the Lord. 

For centuries the Roman Catholic Church was the dominant 
influence, both in the religious sphere as well as in the larger 
society. This began to change in the latter part of the twentieth 
century. This decrease of religious influence, together with ever 
more secularizing forces, is leading Brazilian society down a path 
of ethical disaster. Marital infidelity and family breakups are 
commonplace. Homosexuality is both tolerated and celebrated 
(the world’s largest gay parade takes place in Sao Paulo). Serious 
discussions are underway among politicians to legalize abortion on 
demand. Corruption is rampant at all levels of society. Inevitably 
some of these influences creep into the church. Christians in 
general, and Mennonite Brethren in particular, find themselves 
in the midst of seemingly overwhelming ethical and moral 
challenges. 

Violence is another challenge that faces Brazilian Mennonite 
Brethren. This is especially so for the sizeable portion that live 
in larger urban centers such as Curitiba and Sao Paulo. Much of 
the violence is caused by drug-related organized crime, but more 
often it is simply common thievery. Not even church buildings are 
exempt. This is a growing challenge, both in terms of personal 
safety and also in terms of how Mennonite Brethren as peace- 
lovers and peace-makers respond. 

Religious Influences 

Someone has described the evangelical church in Brazil as “a 
mile wide and an inch deep.” One often reads of the phenomenal 
growth of evangelicals in Brazil. At first glance this is indeed true. 
However, when one considers the health and maturity of hundreds 
of thousands of new believers, the result has been anything but 
phenomenal. As Evangelical and Anabaptist believers we value 
radical conversion, biblical understanding, and church-centered 
discipleship. Sadly, much of the current growth is woefully weak 
in these areas, and the Mennonite Brethren church also suffers 
amidst this shallow Christianity. Perhaps as recently as twenty- 
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five years ago evangelicals criticized Catholics for their nominal 
Christianity. Today evangelicals, including Mennonite Brethren, 
must admit their own brand of nominal Christianity. 

The nominal Christianity of evangelicalism is due in part to 
a new religious movement broadly called neo-pentecostalism 
(also known as the prosperity gospel). With roots in the historic 
Pentecostal congregations, this newmovement is distinct in at least 
two ways. First, the focus of their gospel is not on a full surrender 
to God in order to receive the blessings of forgiveness, liberation 
from personal sins, and eternal life. Rather, it is on claiming 
the promises of God by faith in order to receive the blessings of 
wealth and health in this life. Secondly, their congregations are 
not structured for any accountability, not for church leaders nor 
for common believers. Many keep no membership records. 

This is no marginal movement. The proponents of this “gospel” 
own entire radio and television networks and are masters of 
marketing techniques that draw the masses. This movement 
is a challenge for newer Mennonite Brethren who do not yet 
have a solid biblical base for their new life, who are attracted 
by miraculous claims, impressed by numerical growth, tempted 
by materialistic promises, and who struggle with the reality of 
suffering in the Christian life. 

Another issue that bears mention is that of the increasing 
professionalization of leadership and ministry. Like other historic 
evangelical denominations in Brazil, Mennonite Brethren value 
higher education and most congregations expect their pastors 
to have theological diplomas. Where possible, these values are 
positive and should be encouraged. However, as biblical Anabaptist 
Christians we must remind ourselves that ministry leadership 
grows out of character and giftedness, not educational degrees, 
position or title in the church. Furthermore, in a culture that 
elevates its priests, both Catholic and spiritist, we are challenged 
to remember that in the Kingdom of God all are called to be 
a holy priesthood. Given the realities of small congregations, 
many new church plants, and the rising cost of living, Brazilian 
Mennonite Brethren will need to call out and affirm pastors and 
leaders who are bi-vocational and who don’t necessarily have a 
seminary education. 
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Vision for the Future 

The formal vision statement adopted by GOBIM in 2005 is as 
follows: 

To become the organism of the Mennonite Brethren 
churches of Brazil, structured to stimulate church growth, 
active in promoting unity of doctrine and the confession 
of faith, guide strategic planning, promote leadership 
training, education, expansion of mission work, integration 
and fellowship among the churches, and to promote social 
action. 

Accompanying this vision statement cited above is a strategic 
plan for the 2005-2010 period. Within that plan are a number 
of objectives that are related to the development of the vision. 
These objectives identify the following priorities: 1) Growth - the 
continual healthy and holistic growth of local congregations; 
2) Mission - the promotion of missionary vision and practice at 
local, regional, national and international levels; 3) Leadership 
- the training of new pastors/leaders, and the care and renewal of 
existing pastors/leaders; 4) Regionalization - the strengthening 
and continual development of the regional conferences, thus 
broadening the COBIM base through decentralization; and 
5) National restructuring - even while decentralizing certain 
national functions, strengthening other departments to provide 
national resources for regions and local congregations (such as 
youth, women, and Christian education). 

The Global Mennonite Brethren Family 

Brazilian Mennonite Brethren are grateful that they belong 
to ICOMB, the global Mennonite Brethren family of church 
conferences. Since the beginnings in 1930, Brazilian Mennonite 
Brethren have been blessed by this international cooperation and 
have desired to be a blessing. In recent years and by the grace of 
God, Brazilian Mennonite Brethren have been able to make some 
contributions beyond their own country under the Southern 
Cross. They have enjoyed serving with Paraguayans in Iguassu 
Falls, sending missionaries to the fledgling congregations in 
Portugal, and laying some stones in the long-term bridge-building 
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project with Angola. Furthermore, some of their finest leaders 
have served well in IGOMB roles. 

Indeed, it is the prayer of Brazilians that they will grow in 
their missionary contributions to these and other countries. A 
growing number of committed and well-trained men and women 
have received a missionary call. Some are evangelists and pastor- 
teachers, while others are professionals (educators, medical 
personnel, agronomists, etc.). Many youth are interested in 
missionary internships where they can test their interest and 
giftedness for world mission. The Brazilian church needs to 
strengthen its sending structures so that it can continue to serve 
within the Mennonite Brethren family of faith around the world. 

Finally, the Brazilian Mennonite Brethren church continually 
learns lessons that must be shared with brothers and sisters in other 
lands and in future generations. Brazilians gratefully acknowledge 
the lessons they have learned in intercultural communication, in 
conference organization, in Christian education, in leadership 
development, and in church planting. They also freely admit 
the need to learn from others in the IGOMB family. Mennonite 
Brethren came to Brazil as refugees and, although in a sense they 
have become ambassadors, they are always pilgrims on a journey 
of faith, desirous of like-minded travel companions with whom 
they can faithfully follow until they reach the final destiny in 
Christ. 
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The Mennonite Brethren Church in 

Colombia 


Cesar Garda 


T he first Mennonite Brethren missionaries arrived in Colombia 
in 1945. While the world was celebrating the end of World 
War II and the beginning of the post-war era, one of the worst 
political crises in Colombian history was beginning. Ideological 
differences between the Liberal and Conservative parties plunged 
the country into a period of violence and civil war. It was during 
this period that leftist revolutionary guerrilla groups were born. 
Some of these are still active today. 

Beginnings 1945-1960 

The first North American missionaries, Daniel and Elsie Wirsche, 
chose to begin the Mennonite Brethren ministry in Colombia in 
isolated areas, establishing their primary base in the town of La 
Cumbre, in the province of El Valle. From there they extended 
the ministry into the province of Choco. Other missionaries 1 who 
would make a great impact in the whole San Juan River area would 
later join them. San Juan River was a region of severe poverty, 
forgotten by the Colombian government, and populated primarily 
by black people. It was in this sector that the first Mennonite 
Brethren congregation in Colombia was founded in 1946, in the 
city of Istmina. In 1947 a medical clinic was also established there, 
thereby alleviating some of the health needs that the government 
would not meet. 
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Poverty, then, was one of the main challenges that the 
Mennonite Brethren faced in Colombia. The need for a holistic 
gospel was deeply felt. The preaching of new life in Christ was 
accompanied by medical and education programs, along with 
community development. In 1947, the first Mennonite Brethren 
school was begun. Located in La Cumbre, it was named Los Andes. 
The Anabaptist emphases of these first missionaries caused them 
to search for alternatives that would transform Colombian society 
as a result of Christ-centered discipleship. 

However, persecution soon began. Religious intolerance 
became mixed up in the political violence of those years. The 
Catholic Church maintained a high level of control and hegemony 
which in some cases expressed itself in persecution of Mennonite 
Brethren. The years 1948 to 1960 were characterized by religious 
violence unleashed on non-Catholic groups. Schools and clinics 
were shut down on several occasions. Some buildings were stoned 
and burned, and various congregations were attacked during 
their worship services. 

The theology of suffering that the early Anabaptists of the 
sixteenth century discovered in the midst of persecution served 
as inspiration for those missionaries who were victims of physical 
threats. Some missionaries tried to advocate on a political level to 
change the situation. By appealing to North American embassies, 
they were able to influence local governments and thus diminish 
the persecution somewhat. They then looked for new missionary 
alternatives and responded to their difficulties by moving their 
home base to the city of Cali, a place that would come to be 
the primary centre of Mennonite Brethren work during the 
succeeding years. 

The price that the first Mennonite Brethren missionaries paid 
to plant the seed of the Kingdom of God in Colombia was high. 
Many of them gave the best years of their lives to that work, and 
various others ended up living most of their life in Colombia. Even 
today, in various parts of the country, people remember how John 
and Mary Dyck, pioneers in the Choco ministry, died in an airplane 
accident in the jungle of that region. The four children who were 
orphaned were taken to Canada to be raised by relatives. 
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Soon the effort and courage of the first missionaries bore 
fruit. Congregations were planted and new disciples were added. 
However, the first Colombian leaders were not trained by the 
Mennonite Brethren Church. Rather, pastors and teachers from 
the Christian Missionary Alliance and from the Evangelical 
Missionary Union were invited to practice their ministry within 
the Mennonite Brethren denomination. 2 This practice has been 
constant ever since the beginning, and has reduced the possibility 
of having a clear Anabaptist identity. In spite of this situation, 
slowly but surely, Mennonite Brethren young adults began to 
develop important leadership skills within our congregations as 
pastors, teachers, and nurses. 3 

Towards the end of those violent years, as new congregations 
emerged in different sectors of Cali, some missionaries saw the 
need to provide theological training to prepare for the challenges 
the future would bring. The following ten years would be the years 
of greatest growth within the Mennonite Brethren Church. It was 
during that time that the majority of the congregations in the 
province of El Valle were established. 

Growth 1960-1970 

The emphasis of the missionaries during this period consisted 
of planting new congregations, and preparing leaders capable of 
taking on the evangelization of the country and the leadership 
of the budding Conference of Mennonite Brethren in Colombia. 
In spite of the fact that some missionaries considered formal 
theological study unnecessary, Emmanuel Bible Institute, the 
first Colombian Mennonite Brethren school, was founded in 1960. 
However, due to the high costs of running the institution, it was 
closed seven years later. 

Later there were a number of attempts to open other 
theological institutions. Some of these were in association with 
other denominations such as the United Biblical Seminary and 
the Ecclesiologv Centre. Others were of an independent nature, 
as was the Technological Biblical Seminary. All these efforts came 
to a quick end for economic reasons. 

Because of these failures, the Mennonite Brethren in Colombia 
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Finding Christ 

The room was quiet and cool. 

Nothing moved except for the 
occasionally flickering flame of a 
candle on one end of a table. Across 
from it lay a mound of dirt. At the 
other end of the table was a container 
of water and across from that, an 
incense burner. Lying in the middle 
of the four elements of Fire, Earth, 
Water and Air was a Bible. 

Lucia Quiroga entered the 
sanctuary soundlessly. She knelt on 
the floor and began the demanding 
physical exercises of Yoga. Soon 
the sound of her breathing was all 
she could hear. She closed her 
eyes and began to meditate, but her 
mind wouldn’t focus. Suddenly an 
overwhelming feeling of emptiness 
and doubt swept over her. Her hands 
and arms froze in mid-exercise. A 
sound broke through the stillness— 
her own anguished voice. 

“Why am I doing this?” she 
whispered. “God, where are you? 

Why are you hiding? I’ve been 
looking for you for forty years. Why 
can’t I get to you?” 

A bitter sadness rose in her 
throat and she tasted the salt of her 
tears. Her eyes alighted on the Bible. 
Books had always been her source 


created small local institutions to 
offer a basic level of theological 
education for leaders. For higher 
level education, students were sent 
to Protestant seminaries or Catholic 
universities. Thus, the few people 
who were able to achieve a Bachelor’s 
degree in theology did not study with 
an Anabaptist focus or in a Mennonite 
Brethren institution. 

The possibility of developing a 
clear identity as a church therefore 
remained beyond reach. Having a 
theologically mature church - one 
that develops and contextualizes its 
own theology with Anabaptist roots - 
has remained a challenge until today. 
Acquiring theological education at a 
master’s or doctoral level along with 
specialized studies in history, Old 
Testament, New Testament, peace¬ 
making, missiology, counseling, and 
others, have been unreachable dreams 
for the Colombian leadership. 

New missionaries continued to 
arrive in Colombia and new leadership 
emerged in the National Conference. 
In addition, various North American 
movements such as Campus Crusade 
with strong fundamentalist roots 
arrived in Colombia and found strong 
support in the Mennonite Brethren 
Church. Some Mennonite Brethren 
leaders became part of that movement, 
thereby, lamentably, withdrawing from 
the Mennonite Brethren Church. 
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The National Church 1970-2001 

While the Church continued to 
expand to other areas of Colombia 

- the capital city Bogota, for example, 
where the first Mennonite Brethren 
congregation was founded in 1974 

- the 1970s saw the emergence of 
some tension within the Colombian 
conference. Two factions formed: those 
who sought greater independence for 
the national church, and those who 
preferred to maintain the existing 
dependence on missionaries. This 
tension began to be resolved with the 
transfer of the church administration 
that had been in missionary hands into 
the hands of national leaders. This 
transfer occurred with the formation 
of the Executive Committee, which 
was the first team of national leaders. 
Later, because there wms a yearning 
to have a more pastoral leadership, 
this Committee was replaced with the 
National Elders Council, a team made 
up of full-time ministers. 

A sad but consistent pattern can be 
observed in the Colombian leadership 
throughout the history of the national 
church-one of conflicts and unresolved 
problems among some ministers. 
The wav leadership was exercised in 
some congregations resulted in an 
authoritarian role for the pastor, which 
in turn created innumerable divisions 
and wounded people as a result of an 
unbiblieal exercise of the ministry. 
Struggles for power along with the 


of comfort. She reached out for 
this one, opened it and read: “I will 
instruct you and teach you the way 
you should go, I will counsel you 
with my eye upon you." 

Lucia felt a sudden flow of 
energy. She shouted aloud and shut 
the book in her excitement. ‘‘Lord, 
then you do speak. You do answer! 
I’m going to stand on this answer.” 

Although she had been raised 
a Catholic, Lucia had never been 
a devout church member. She 
first became fascinated with 
Rosicrucianism and then with 
Yoga. “In Yoga you think of God 
and the transcendent. You are 
always searching for the Good, the 
Infinite.” It was during a time of 
quiet preparation for teaching a Yoga 
class that God spoke to her in her 
anguished cry of doubt. 

Lucia lost all desire to continue 
in Yoga, and resigned as a leader. In 
the meantime, a friend invited her to 
an “interesting meeting." 

When she realized the meeting 
was a prayer group of Alpha-Omega 
Campus Crusade, her first thought 
was to get up and leave. However, 
she enjoyed the music and the words 
of the songs. When the leader asked 
to talk to her, she consented. 
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During the conversation, the 
woman asked her if she had accepted 
the Lord. Lucia became furious. 

“What is all this talk about Savior and 
Redeemer? There is no such thing as 
a Redeemer. There is only one way to 
be saved; you have to do it yourself” 

The leader didn’t argue, but read 
from her Bible, “Behold, I stand at 
the door and knock...” Lucia was 
silent. Then she said in a still voice, 
“There isn’t a person in the world that 
I wouldn’t let in at my door if they 
wanted in. If the Lord is knocking on 
my life, let him in.” 

On the way home from the 
meeting, Lucia’s confusion became 
more intense. An acquaintance 
recommended that she see 
missionary John Savoia. Lucia 
decided to go to a Bible study at the 
Savoia home and found the group 
studying Acts 19:19, a verse about 
Ephesian believers burning books 
on witchcraft. Lucia was dismayed, 
and asked the group, “What kind 
of cave dwellers were these people 
here in the Bible? To burn books! 
Books are the source of wisdom and 
knowledge.” 

The conflict continued to rage 
in Lucia for the next four months. 

In the meantime her son Edwardo 


authoritarianism and individualism 
inherent in Colombian culture have 
written a long history of conflict to such 
a point that the majority of Colombian 
leaders previously mentioned have left 
the denomination. Very few ministers 
who have been with the church for 
long terms remain to this day. 

During these years, women were 
accepted into ministry roles, but 
they were not recognized as pastors 
or ministers with ordination. This 
situation did not change until the 
year 2007 when the recognition of 
women in ministry was made official. 
Nevertheless, the participation 
of women in the church has been 
essential. Women have made up the 
majority of the membership, have 
participated actively in leadership, and 
have worked as pastors, teachers, and 
missionaries throughout the history 
of Mennonites in Colombia. 

The theological tensions 
experienced in North America also 
echoed in Colombia. The polarity that 
existed between a theology that was 
radically anti-communist and virtually 
fascist, and a liberal theology that 
affirmed the church’s responsibility 
regarding economic and social 
injustices in the world, also made itself 
felt in Colombia. In some areas, those 
who talked about peace or social and 
economic justice from the Gospels 
were viewed as suspect and treated 
with reservation. In other areas, those 
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who evangelized were eritieized for 
their apparent social irrelevance. 

This generated a distancing 
between the different Mennonite 
denominations (General Conference 
Mennonites and Mennonite Brethren) 
who at that time were caught between 
the liberal churches on the one hand 
and fundamentalist ones on the 
other. Forgotten in this division was 
the need to preach a holistic gospel 
that concerned itself with personal 
conversion and salvation on one hand 
and, at the same time, was relevant in 
the midst of the context of violence 
and poverty that had Colombia by the 
throat. 

From Mennonite Brethren 
perspectives at the time, the 
theologies of liberation and the 
liberal theology that questioned 
fundamentalist presuppositions also 
affected the Mennonite Church of 
Colombia (General Conference). 
The use of hermeneutical methods 
coming from a Marxist background, 
such as the preaching of social and 
economic justice, sounded foreign to 
the Mennonite Brethren Church. 

The fundamentalism of movements 
such as Campus Crusade led some 
parts of the Colombian Mennonite 
Brethren Conference to minimize the 


had become a Christian through 
a colleague, named Bernado, in 
Bogota. Edwardo was shocked at how 
thin and sad his mother had become. 
Tm going crazy,” Lucia told him. 
“'I’ve got to find the truth.” Lucia flew 
to Bogota and spent a long evening 
speaking with Bernardo. She became 
convinced that the road was with 
Jesus Christ; every other road was 
false. 

After Lucia returned to Cali she 
still had more issues to resolve 
before she became fully liberated 
from her former life. But before long 
she was released and energetically 
shared her testimony with the many 
guests who came to visit her. “It 
seems that everyone who comes here 
to visit becomes a Christian,” she 
remarked, laughing. 

“My experience now is 
beautiful,” she stated, “I sense the 
presence of Christ and His love. Now 
I don’t ask where God is. I know. He’s 
with me.” 

Frances Martens 
Adapted from True Life , 66- 
68 


importance of community development 
and social work in favor of viewing the 

“salvation of souls” as the most important evangelical calling. 
The social responsibility of the Christian was hardly talked 
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about. Some leaders came to see themselves as “attack troops” 
countering communism and liberation theology. At times this 
caused the social ministries, which had been part of Mennonite 
Brethren work for years, to be left aside. 

The fundamentalist-evangelical debate during the 1970s 
about the inerrancy of the Bible was also present. The answer that 
North American Mennonite Brethren articulated, emphasizing 
orthopraxis and the infallibility of scripture as the guide for finding 
God's will, was lamentably not well understood in Colombia. 
Rather, Mennonite Brethren opted for a clear fundamentalist 
answer, according to which the infallibility of the traditional 
Spanish translation of the Bible was preached. This made it 
difficult to do significant hermeneutical and exegetieal work. 

Evangelism emphasized salvation’s benefits while not 
recognizing the demands of service, responsibility, and 
discipleship. The Good News offered was, “Repeat this prayer, and 
be saved.” This fitted well with Colombian individualism and thus 
quite negatively affected the church’s ecclesiology. The concept 
of community lost all practical relevance along with the cost of 
following Christ. 

The dispensational eschatology that North American 
missionaries brought also depleted the importance of a theology 
of peace along with the search for justice and community 
development. These were considered future realities only 
possible in the eschatological Kingdom. The idea of a church as a 
peacemaking community soon became a belief contained in the 
confessions of faith of foreigners rather than a practical reality 
for a country that at that time already had suffered a long history 
of injustice and armed conflict. 

The Independent Church After 2001 

The Theological Challenge 

Although Mennonite Brethren in Colombia were influenced by 
Pentecostal and fundamentalist streams during their early years, 
the search for identity in recent years has led to a conscious effort 
to return to sixteenth-century Anabaptist roots. Yet it has done 
so without throwing out nineteenth-century European Pietism, 
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and with an appreciation for what is valuable within evangelical 
streams such as fundamentalism, the Baptist movement, and 
some charismatic movements. 

In recent years there has been a growth of a gospel of “the 
market” that has omitted the demands of a genuine repentance, 
of a radical change in practical life, and of discipleship based on a 
denial of self. Theological pluralism and the erosion of confessional 
consensus are the challenges the church wants to confront with a 
return to her theological roots. Anabaptist emphases - such as the 
biblical concept of the church as community, a style of leadership 
that is service-based and participatory rather than hierarchical, 
a search for peace, justice and forgiveness, along with the need 
for conversion, repentance, and being born again, - are teachings 
that our society needs in the midst of deep cultural and social 
conflicts. 

The Organizational Challenge 

Over the years the search for a Biblical system of governance that 
reflects our theological identity has led the church to struggle 
for the ideal of a genuine interdependence in contrast to an 
authoritarian and independent leadership. As was mentioned 
earlier, authoritarianism is a characteristic of Latin American 
leadership that lamentably has been mirrored among the ministers 
of the conference. The concentration and abuse of personal power 
reflect the Colombian culture that does not understand the 
biblical and Christ-centred concept of the servant-leader. A return 
to the Anabaptist concept of ministry can result in an abundance 
of ministers - both women and men - who know how to value 
differences of opinion and how to work as a team, knowing that 
“two are better than one.” 

The Missional Challenge 

The percentage of Mennonite Brethren, Anabaptists, and 
Protestants in general continues to be low in Colombia. The gospel 
that does grow is so distorted by the theology of prosperity that 
a call for a second evangelization of the evangelical churches can 
already be heard! The need to share a holistic gospel, not only in 
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our country, but to the ends of the earth, has led the Mennonite 
Brethren Church to send Colombian missionaries to Peru, Mexico, 
Panama, Bolivia, and Uzbekistan. Nevertheless, the search for an 
indigenous model continues. The Colombian church dreams about 
a day when Colombian missionaries can serve other cultures, 
carrying the good news of Jesus Christ in multi-cultural teams 
together with other Mennonite Brethren from around the world. 
Economic realities, however, have grown into a huge obstacle. In 
partnership with North American churches, the financial needs 
of Colombian missionaries can be met. Without that assistance, 
Colombian missionaries are forced to return home, as was the 
case with a couple that was sent to Venezuela. 

The Educational Challenge 

The Colombian church has a history of failed projects in the area 
of theological training. Therefore the current reality in terms 
of education and training forces it to leave its dreams behind. 
At present there are only ten people with a bachelor’s degree 
in theology in the whole Colombian conference. How can new 
leaders with an Anabaptist perspective be trained at bachelors, 
masters and doctoral levels, when they face incredibly high costs, 
long distances to reach Mennonite Brethren seminaries, and the 
absence of contacts with others who support such projects? As 
long as the church continues to walk alone the probabilities of 
finding an answer are remote. 

The Peacemaking Challenge 

Living in a country that has the oldest guerrilla group in the world, 
with 3,000 kidnappings and more than 3,500,000 displaced people 
due to the violence, has led the church to search for something 
unique to offer. In recent years peace projects have been begun 
in two cities where there are Mennonite Brethren congregations. 
Conscientious objection consultations and conflict resolution 
classes have been developed, and the message of peace has been 
taken to schools and other groups. New projects are born in the 
congregations in such a way that the peacemaking commitment 
of the Conference has no longer remained only a theory, but has 
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been translated into a practical reality. That task continually 
depends on a close relationship with Christ. 

The Ecclesial Challenge 

Latin American ecclesiology in many cases views the congregation 
as a product of the market. This has eroded the concept of the 
church as “the community of the covenant.” Nevertheless, our 
return to Anabaptist ecclesiology has pushed the church to 
question many of the practices that for years were part of the 
conference. Discipline is one of them. Discipline is seldom 
exercised or, in some cases, it is punitive more than restorative. 
Conflict resolution, a consensus model of decision making, servant 
leadership, forgiveness and reconciliation are now themes that 
are continually analyzed and studied in the process of building a 
truly Anabaptist community. 

The Political and Social Challenge 

Extreme poverty, unemployment, rapid growth of large cities, 
inflation, lack of housing, violation of human rights, low- levels 
of education, illegal armies (both leftist and rightist), drug 
trafficking, corruption, consumerism, hedonism - all these are 
just some of the components that affect Colombian society. 
Given this, community development and the social task that was 
at one time abandoned by our congregations have been revived. 
The church now works with its own resources in projects relating 
to education, business creation, and assistance to low income 
people, as well as working with people who have been displaced 
because of violence. 

The Ecumenical Challenge 

Misunderstanding the value of Anabaptist roots can bring a 
false sense of superiority and exclusivity in relation to other 
Christian churches. For this reason the Colombian congregations 
have sought to approach other faith communities in a spirit of 
humility and cooperation without negotiating the principles that 
are considered important. With a return to sixteenth-century 
roots, working jointly with the Mennonite Church has once again 
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become possible. Conferences who share the same historical roots 
have been brought together based on the understanding that 
Anabaptism is neither liberal nor fundamentalist. Colombia’s need 
for a holistic gospel that combines conversion with community 
development along with working for peace now has created an 
excellent opportunity for the Colombian Anabaptist church. 

The Colombian Mennonite Brethren Church already has a 
long history of working together with evangelical Protestants, 
with the free church tradition, and with the descendants of 
Puritan, pietistic, and fundamentalist movements. It has worked 
together in areas such as theological training, political advocacy, 
and evangelism. Nevertheless, healthy communion with other 
denominations requires a clear identity that helps contribute 
to Mennonite Brethren strengths and allows sister churches to 
identify and correct its weaknesses. 

The process of dialogue with Roman Catholicism initiated 
by Mennonite World Conference has born fruit in Colombia. 
It is recognized that Anabaptists have Catholic roots in their 
Christology, soteriology, and ecclesiology. This has given a new 
perspective in our relationship with the Catholic Church, a 
relationship that traditionally has been strained and difficult. 
With Colombia being one of the most Catholic countries in Latin 
America, appreciation for Anabaptist theology has brought the 
inclusion of Anabaptist professors in university circles of Catholic 
theology. Peacemaking work and conflict resolution have brought 
the congregations together. While differences continue to be 
clear, mutual respect and joint work in areas of agreement are 
now a testimony that followers of Christ offer to a country marked 
by intolerance. 

The Future 

Missiologists sometimes define a mature church as one which 
has reached independence, is self-supporting, self-governing, 
and self-propagating. Some add that a church is mature when 
it is capable of developing her own theology. The Colombian 
Mennonite Brethren church is far from the latter. The church 
has tasted independence; it has tried self-government; and it has 
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tested both self-support and self-propagation. Yet the true sign of 
maturity is not yet there. The church will reach the height of the 
fullness of Christ as a church when it understands the necessity 
of being an interdependent church that does theology together. 
It will reach Christ’s fullness when networks of sister churches 
around the world begin to depend on each other, when money is no 
longer the criterion used to determine which church is in control, 
and when the world believes in Jesus because it sees teams of 
intereultural churches rather than national churches. Only then 
will the church arrive at full maturity. As long as social injustice 
and political boundaries continue to be seen in the Colombian 
congregations, and as long as in practice North-South barriers 
remain, maturity will continue to be an unreachable dream. 

Globally the church must be a sign of God’s plan for humanity. 
Christ’s church transcends social and cultural boundaries and 
barriers, and is called to be a model society that is a light for 
other societies. The challenge of the Mennonite Brethren church 
is to think and act in ways that transcend national boundaries. It 
must offer an alternative to the world that allows the parameters 
of relationships to be based on Christian rather than on political 
models. 

For this reason, the Colombian Mennonite Brethren church 
yearns to become: 

Not a church free of blame, 

But rather a church where forgiveness is the source of 
hope. 

Not a church free of division, 

But rather a church where reconciliation is a daily 
reality. 

Not a church free of conflicts, 

But rather a church where conflict is resolved according 
to Jesus. 

Not a church without leaders, 

But rather a church where leadership is understood as 
service and sacrifice. 

Not a church centered on herself, 

But rather a church that gives of herself as a testimony to 
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the world. 

Not an independent national church, 

But rather an interdependent church where human 
borders are not the criterion for decision making 
Not a church without a cross, 

But rather a church that dies with Christ and is resurrected 
in Him. 


Notes 

1 David and Dora Wirsche, John and Mary Dyck, Annie Dyck, Lillian Schafer, Kathryn 
Lentzner and Mary Schroeder arrived in 1946; Lydia Golbeck, Jacob and Anne Loewen in 
1947; Ruth Loewen and Harry K. and Martha Bartel in 1948; Bennie J. and Ruth Fadenrecht 
in 1950; Herta Voth and Wilmer and Eugenie Quiring in 1952; Doris Harder in 1953; Ernest 
H. and Elsie Friesen in 1954; Martha Kroeker in 1955; Esther Leora Wiens, Vernon A. and 
JoElla Reimerand Ebner J. and Martha Friesen in 1956; Elizabeth Tieszen in 1957; Herman 
M. and Anne Buller and Alvin and Vera Voth in 1960. 

2 Isidoro Moreno, Carlos Julio Osorio, Anibal Aguirre, David Vivas and Miguel Coy, among 
others. 

3 Francisco Mosquera, Belarmino Sanchez, Daniel Mosquera, Alfredo Cordoba and 
Esquivel Mosquera from Istmina; Irma Agudelo and Veneda Montenegro from La Cumbre; 
Eliza Castellanos from Palmira; Evangelina Ibarguen from Noanama; Saturia Castellanos 
from Palmira and Luz Elizabeth Hoyos from Cali. Other leaders included Salomon 
Manchola, Juan Gutierrez, Nicolas Mosquera, Manuel Gutierrez, Daniel Duque, Anibal 
Aguirre, Hector Rodriguez, Reinaldo Mosquera, Dagoberto Minota, Carlos Romero, David 
Mosquera, Antonio Mosquera, Reinaldo Mosquera, Eliecer Lozano and Americo Murillo. 



The Mennonite Brethren Church in 

Uruguay 

Gerhard Ratzlaff and Ernst and Ursula Janzen 


U ruguay, officially known as Republica Oriented del Uruguay , 
is the smallest republic of South America with 176,215 
square kilometers and a population of about three million. 
The Spanish discovered Uruguay in 1515 and until 1811 Uruguay 
was a Spanish colony. It became part of Brazil in 1821 and gained 
its independence in 1828. The climate is pleasantly warm. Uruguay 
has a strong agricultural base with cattle and grain production 
predominating. 

The overwhelming majority of the population is of Spanish or 
Italian descent, but a sizeable portion is also of German, Jewish, 
Armenian and French heritage. Uruguay has no aboriginals. More 
than half of the people reside in Montevideo, the capital city. 
Religious freedom and the separation of church and state exist. 
Most of the population belongs to the Roman Catholic Church, 
although many are in fact agnostic and therefore not involved 
with the church. A mere 11.1% are Protestants. 

The Mennonites of Uruguay 

On 27 October 1948 a ship brought the first 751 Mennonites 
to Uruguay. Of these, 690 were refugees from Danzig. They had 
fled their homeland during World War II with the advance of the 
Soviet forces. Another sixty were refugees from Poland. In April 
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1950 they founded the first Mennonite settlement, El Ombu, with 
1,200 hectares. 

In October 1951 a second group arrived in Montevideo. This 
group, made up of 431 refugees, created Gartental, the second 
settlement. Delta, with 1,462 hectares, was named after the 
delta of the Vistula River in Poland and became the third colony 
in 1955. It consisted of settlers from the two aforementioned 
groups who found themselves in need of more land. Some of the 
Mennonites remained in Montevideo where they united to form a 
congregation. 

The majority of the Uruguayan Mennonites came from Danzig 
and West Prussia and joined the General Conference Mennonite 
Church of North America. Only a small number were Mennonite 
Brethren (from Poland and the Soviet Union). As the political 
and economic situation deteriorated significantly during the 
1960s and 1970s, many of the German-speaking Mennonites 
immigrated to Canada, Germany and other countries. Today, only 
a few hundred of the German-speaking Mennonites remain. 

The Mennonite Brethren Church of Uruguay 

The German-speaking Mennonite Brethren Church 

The Mennonite Brethren Church of Uruguay came into existence 
with eighteen members on the Atlantic Ocean, aboard the Dutch 
ship Volendcim , on 22 October 1948. Five days later the ship docked 
in Montevideo. This ship had left Bremerhaven, Germany, on 7 
October with 1,578 Mennonite refugees from the Soviet Union, 
Poland, and Prussia. The aforementioned 751 Mennonites from 
Poland and Prussia, including the eighteen Mennonite Brethren 
members who together with their families made up thirty-one 
individuals, disembarked in Montevideo. Nearly all settled in the 
El Ombu colony. 

The Mennonite Brethren Church of Uruguay grew as a result of 
baptisms and the arrival of additional refugees - twelve from the 
Soviet Union and several families from Paraguay who anticipated 
a better future in Uruguay. By 1960 the membership could have 
approached 160, because 142 new members had been added as 
a result of baptisms and new arrivals. But the membership stood 
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at only 111 in 1960, the highest ever attained. Over the years the 
members spread to all five colonies and to the city of Montevideo. 
This proved to be detrimental to the growth of the church. 

As the political and economic situation deteriorated, 
emigration ensued, eventually leading to the dissolution of the 
German Mennonite Brethren Church in Uruguay. At the 1979 
South American MB Convention in Witmarsum, Brazil, it was 
announced that the German Mennonite Brethren Church of 
Uruguay no longer existed. But the Mennonite Brethren Church 
of Uruguay survived as a Spanish-speaking church. 

The Spanish-speaking Mennonite Brethren Church 

The German-speaking Mennonite Brethren Church was 
committed to outreach. In 1950 the congregation had to decide 
whether to commit to El Ombu (the new Mennonite colony). A 
significant portion of the membership opposed the plan, arguing 
that opportunities for missions were greater outside a Mennonite 
colony. After a great deal of discussion and analysis the membership 
decided on El Ombu. In spite of its preoccupation with surviving 
the difficult pioneer years, the congregation remained committed 
to reaching out to Uruguayan nationals with the gospel. 

A first step in the direction of outreach occurred when, with 
assistance from the North American Board of Foreign Missions, a 
“mission house,” otherwise known as the Mennonite home, was 
acquired in Montevideo. It was dedicated on 18 January 1953 
and also served as a guesthouse for Mennonites who were passing 
through. Active ministry to the nationals was not undertaken at 
first, in part because most were not yet fluent in the Spanish 
language. But the congregations did support the Paraguayan 
Mennonite missions program among the Indians with occasional 
financial contributions. 

On 8 July 1960, during a Ministers and Deacons Conference, 
the possibility of a specifically targeted missions outreach was 
given serious consideration. At a Faith Conference the following 
December, specific proposals were presented and adopted. A 
missions committee was created and a German language radio 
program was launched in Montevideo as a first project. A request 
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Lila Radionov 

Lila Radionov had everything planned 
to live happily and quietly for the rest 
of her life in her hometown of San 
Javier, northwestern Uruguay. At 34, 
she had led a somewhat transient 
life, working for fifteen years as a 
domestic servant in several other 
cities. Now she was going to settle 
down, live with her mother and open 
her own photography business. 

“However, that was not God's 
plan,” she stated. In 1979, three 
years after her return to San Javier, 
her mother died. “The loneliness 
after her death was tremendous,” she 
remembers. “My mother had been 
the center of my life.” Lila might have 
committed suicide had it not been 
for one friend, Maria, who helped 
her through the mourning period. 

Lila often spent the night at Maria’s 
house. 

In February of 1980, the 
Mennonite Brethren church in San 
Javier held an evangelistic campaign 
featuring Albert Enns of Paraguay 
as speaker. After attending these 
meetings, Lila started going to 
the church on Sundays. “I began 
learning of the salvation and love of 
God." says Lila, “and I also learned 
that Christians are to pardon their 


for a missionary fluent in both German 
and Spanish was submitted to BOMAS. 
The Board sent Daniel and Elsie 
Wirsche, who had served in Colombia 
for many years. 

In the early 1960s a Spanish- 
language Sunday school was launched 
in a part of the city called Penarol. This 
led to the creation of the first national 
Mennonite Brethren congregation, 
a small but deliberate step in the 
direction of missions among the 
Uruguayans. The membership 
consisted of both German-speaking 
newcomers and nationals. The 
first Uruguayan worker was Walter 
Preza. He was a member of a Baptist 
congregation in Montevideo and had 
married Amalie, the daughter of Ewald 
Proehnau from the MB Church. On 27 
October 1965 services in the Spanish 
language were officially begun. These 
were also attended by the German¬ 
speaking MB members and the two 
groups became one congregation 
after a few years. The first baptism, 
consisting of three candidates, took 
place on 6 August 1967. Slowly the 
work grew and in December 1981 the 
congregation was able to dedicate its 
own building. 

Several attempts to launch a 
work in other parts of the eitv did 
not succeed. But in 1976 a small 
congregation named La Esperanza 
came into existence with seventeen 
members in a part of the city called 
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Piedras Blancas. 

San Javier is a small, lovely city 
fifteen kilometers removed from 
the Mennonite colony of Gartental. 
San Javier was founded by Russian 
immigrants. In 1972 members of 
the Mennonite Brethren Church in 
Gartental began an outreach there. 
After a few years, and with assistance 
from a missionary supplied by BOMAS, 
a small congregation came into 
existence here. 

In 1978 the El Faro (the lighthouse) 
congregation came into existence in 
Colon, a section of Montevideo. In the 
same year another congregation was 
formed in Pando, a small city with a 
population of about 35,000 located 
thirty-one kilometers northeast 
of Montevideo. This was the first 
Protestant evangelical congregation in 
Pando. All previous attempts to begin 
an evangelical congregation had not 
succeeded. Unfortunately, the failure 
to engage suitable workers resulted 
in the demise of this work and the 
building was sold. 

The work in Uruguay is moving 
forward slowly and with difficulty. 
An attempt to bring the light of the 
gospel to various locations has been 
made. At some of these there has been 
no visible response. At others, thank 
God, there was fruit. Meanwhile, the 
work continues. 

Important to the building of the 
congregations is the retreat center 


enemies. “ But she was not yet ready 
to make a personal commitment. 

At the time the military 
government of Uruguay was cracking 
down on persons suspected of anti¬ 
government activities. San Javier was 
particularly suspect because the town 
had a high percentage of people like 
Lila, with Russian immigrant roots. In 
May the soldiers raided Lila's house 
looking for arms, returning four days 
later to arrest her and take her to a 
jail forty miles away. Maria and two 
others were also taken at the same 
time. For ten days she and nine other 
people were held and left completely 
alone, none of them knowing why 
they were there. Lila was on the verge 
of a nervous collapse. 

In jail Lila made her decision to 
follow Christ. She prayed constantly 
that God would help her through 
the ordeal. Remembering what she 
had learned about forgiving one’s 
enemies, she also prayed for the 
soldiers. 

Lila was finally called for 
interrogation and was asked about 
her relationship with Maria, whose 
husband was one of the leaders 
of the Tupamaros, a left-wing 
opposition group. However, nothing 
could be found that linked Lila to any 
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subversive activity. 

The San Javier church was 
overjoyed to see her return from 
detention, and welcomed the news of 
her decision to become a Christian. 
That October Lila was baptized in a 
local river. 

In 1981 the Lord led Lila to 
begin studying at the Mennonite 
Brethren Training Center, the Bible 
institute run by the Mennonite 
Brethren Conference of Uruguay. 
Learning how to study was a big 
challenge because she had had only 
three years of schooling. When she 
graduated at the end of 1983 she 
intended to return to San Javier to 
settle down quietly in her house. But 
she remembered what had happened 
the last time she had a similar plan. 
God had a totally different one. So 
this time Lila left her plans to God to 
guide her in his own way. 


called Campamento Maranathci, with 
its sixty beds. This camp is available 
for all types of gatherings including 
young people, couples, church workers, 
single persons, and families. A small 
Bible school (CEHM), training leaders 
and co-workers for the congregations, 
is conducted in Montevideo. The MB 
Bible school plays a very important 
role for all the congregations. 

At the beginning of 1991 there were 
six Mennonite Brethren congregations 
in Uruguay, with four in the main city 
and two in the interior. The following 
congregations were in Montevideo: 
Penarol (sixty-five members); Colon 
(twenty-seven members); La Esperanza 
(twenty-five members); and Sayago 
(twenty-five members). The following 
congregations were in the interior: San 
Javier (fourteen members); Gartental 
(five members - German-speaking). 
In 1991 the MB congregations in 
Uruguay did not have a single ordained 
national worker. 


The Church in Uruguay Today 

The economic situation of Uruguay is 
still very difficult. For that reason many 
people immigrate to other countries, 
looking for a better future. As a result 
the MB congregations have lost many 
members, but the ministry continues. 

In September 2007, at the yearly conference, there were 
six congregations in Montevideo and two more in the interior 
of Uruguay, with a combined membership of 211 people. This 
included fourteen new baptisms during 2007. 


Adrienne Wiebe 
Adapted from They Saw His 
Glory , 115-117. 
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According to Ernst Janzen, missionary to Uruguay, the dearth 
of national workers is one of the greatest needs of the Uruguayan 
church. Most of the leaders are young, inexperienced, and lack 
formal training. A further limiting factor is that most members 
belong to the lower soeio-economic stratum and are therefore 
unable to support their workers financially. Many members struggle 
to adopt the ethical and moral stance required of members within 
a Christian church. Missionaries and church workers need much 
wisdom and patience to act with love while also teaching and 
expecting adherence to clear biblical expectations. 




The Mennonite Brethren Church in 

Peru 


Rolando Neyra 


The Mennonite Brethren not only brought humanitarian 
and health assistance with them, but also a message of 
hope for those who had lost everything because of the rain. 
Amid disaster and government abandonment, they drew 
near to us with more than just a package of food. Now that 
I know the Word of God, 1 can say that they brought us the 
spiritual food that satisfies humanity’s hunger. 

Jose Diciz , member of Sullana Mennonite Brethren Church 

A ncient Peru was the seat of several prominent Andean 
civilizations, most notably that of the Incas whose empire 
was captured by the Spanish conquistadors in 1533. Peruvian 
independence was declared in 1821. Peru returned to democratic 
leadership in 1980, but experienced economic problems and 
the growth of a violent insurgency President Alberto Fujimori’s 
election in 1990 ushered in a decade that saw a dramatic 
turnaround in the economy and significant progress in curtailing 
guerrilla activity. Various factors, however, generated increasing 
dissatisfaction with his regime, which led to his ouster in 2000. 
New elections in the spring of 2001 brought in Alejandro Toledo as 
the new head of government - Peru's first democratically elected 
president of native American ethnicity. In 2006 Alan Garcia was 
reelected after a disappointing presidential term from 1985 to 
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1990. He promised to improve soeial conditions and maintain 
fiscal responsibility. 

Peru’s population is about 28,000,000 (2008) with an 
overwhelming majority claiming to be Roman Catholic. Only 
about 12% claim to be Protestant. Mennonite Brethren have 
only established a presence in Peru after 1950 in two separate 
geographical areas, under very different circumstances and with 
very different outcomes. 

Early KMB Missions 

The first missionary efforts began around 1950 when Sylvester 
Dirks from the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren began working in 
cooperation with Wycliffe Bible Translators. This work was located 
east of the capital, Lima, and east of the Andes mountain range 
in the Peruvian jungle. The goal was to translate the Scriptures 
into the language of the Campa Ashaninea indigenous people. 
A church emerged among the Campas and another Spanish¬ 
speaking church began in nearby Atalaya. 

In 1960 the KMB work was taken over by the Board of Missions 
of the Mennonite Brethren Church. Missionaries who worked there 
in the subsequent period included Paul and Maurene Friesen, Joe 
and Jan Walter, Helen Braun, Wald and Joy Pauls, and Hazel Biehn, 
some of whom lived on the compound of the Swiss Indian Mission. 
A Canadian government grant permitted the initiation of projects 
in education, health, and agriculture. 

By 1990 the work in this area became increasingly difficult 
because of the activity of a terrorist group called the “Shining 
Path.” Some ehureh leaders were killed and some villages were 
abandoned. Mennonite Brethren missionaries were threatened 
and were evacuated so that by 1995 no missionary personnel 
were activein the region. MCC assumed some responsibility 
for development projects thereafter. The Swiss Mission is still 
operating and a church called Iglesia Evangelica Ashaninka still 
functions. 

Response to Disaster 

The arrival of the Mennonite Brethren in northern Peru was 
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marked by an unusual event in the state of Piura. The state of Piura 
lies on the northeast coast of Peru, more than 1,000 kilometers 
from Lima, the capital eitv. Devastating floods ravaged the area 
and brought extreme suffering to many people. The floods were 
caused by El Nino weather patterns in the Piura area. More than 
2,500 mm. of rain fell within a period of five or six months. Coastal 
cities on the plains and valleys were not prepared for an event 
of these dimensions. Sullana and Talara were the most severely 
impacted by the disaster because of their geographic location. 

On 21 July, 1983 Jorge Pablo Fernandini, ambassador of 
Peru to Canada, spoke to Peter Kroeker, representing BOMAS, 
and appealed for humanitarian assistance. The Mission board 
responded positively and designated $100,000 for relief work. 
This marked the beginning of the Mennonite Brethren missionary 
work in this area. The first official missionary came carrying a 
diplomatic visa. 

Piura was isolated by the destruction of the principal routes 
of communication; the roads were totally flooded by mud and 
many rural towns were literally wiped off the map through the 
rise of rivers and mudslides. Further north in the city of Sullana, 
two gorges separated the city into three parts. All agricultural 
crops were swept away by the force of the waters. Talara another 
important city that supplied oil for the entire country was left 
stranded. All of northern Peru was left in a calamitous state, 
suffering total destruction and isolation. 

In response to the petition LaMont Schmidt, a missionary in 
the Peruvian jungle, was assigned by BOMAS to investigate the 
situation in Piura and decide where to concentrate the Mennonite 
aid. In November 1983, Schmidt began his trip from Lima to 
Peru, finding in Casma that the floods had destroyed local crops, 
houses, and a bridge. In Trujillo, he was able to see the work of 
Food for the Hungry agency, with their temporary soup kitchens. 
He set his mind to learn their methods of humanitarian assistance 
and get to know the institution with which the mission planned 
to collaborate. 

In Piura, Schmidt contacted Dr. Parcemon Morales, regional 
director of health for Piura and Tumbes, to find out which 
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geographic areas were in most urgent need. Morales recommended 
Sullana. After his visit, he reported: 

We passed through new towns made of cardboard. The 
poverty and degradation is greater than we have seen in 
Peru until now. Many young women have given themselves 
up to prostitution to be able to buy food for their families, 
the value of which has grown 100 to 200 per cent. Much of 
the aid which was sent has fallen into corrupt hands and is 
used to negotiate for their own purposes. 

Schmidt’s observations finalized the decision to concentrate 
aid on the city of Sullana. The final recommendation was: 1) to 
open a medical post to treat diseases caused by the flood; 2) to 
establish and maintain 10 to 15 kitchens able to feed 150 children 
under the age of 5 daily; 3) to establish a discipleship program to 
bring hope for those interested in the gospel of Jesus Christ; 4) to 
promote community development to support the local economy 
through vocational education. 

On 4 December 1983, Schmidt left the project, leaving Dan 
Woodland, who had arrived a few days earlier, to take his place. 
The Woodlands began operations with the kitchen and medical 
center. 

A Church Emerges 

Aid began with 16 kitchens, operated in conjunction with the 
Roman Catholic Church and assisted by BOM/VS. T\vo months 
later a medical center opened. Services included consultation, 
a pharmacy, and dietary aid directed especially toward children 
and pregnant mothers. To accomplish this, Dr. Ray Martens from 
Canada joined the team in February, 1984. 

It is important to mention that the Woodlands offered biblical 
teaching as well as humanitarian assistance. They used trips 
with volunteers who helped them share the gospel, and who also 
showed gospel films to the children in the area. The first meetings 
were held mid-December 1983, in the missionary’s home and in 
the homes of Julio Contreras and the sLx Leon family-members. 
On some occasions those who worked with the missionary 
accompanied him to the Baptist or Nazarene church where 
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they attended worship on Sundays. The Woodlands’ interest in 
evangelism was focused around the fact that the people, despite 
being “Christians,” lived in the darkness of sin. A report stated 
that despite the fact that people celebrated Christmas with piety 
and gusto, they really were in darkness. 

On 7 July, 1984, John and Agnes Penner arrived in Lima 
intending to travel to Piura to take over the BOMAS project in 
the area. As stated earlier, they came with a diplomatic visa. Their 
work consisted of keeping the kitchens running and evaluating 
the possibility of opening a Mennonite Brethren church in a poor 
neighborhood called Sanchez Cerro of Sullana. John decided first 
to contact the pastors in the evangelical congregations to inform 
them about the project and ask for their advice. John stated, “I 
thought it was difficult to present the gospel to people who were 
hungry because their minds and hearts were focused on their 
desire for food. Therefore, with the kitchens we fed the bodies, 
but with the Bible studies we nourished the souls.” 

After leading Bible studies for kitchen volunteers, neighbours, 
and friends for a number of weeks, the Penners began preparing 
the first group of candidates for baptism. These individuals 
became the founders of the Mennonite Brethren Church in 
Sullana. The first baptism was held on a historically significant 
day for Mennonite Brethren - 6 January 1985. 

In 1986, missionaries Nellie and Hardy Groening came to Sullana 
to help the Penners, who in their desire to bring more people to 
Christ had expanded their scope of work. The Groening’s purpose 
was to strengthen the work of the fledgling Sullana ehureh. 

The following year, the Penners took a furlough in Canada and 
promoted their work in Peru to the northern congregations. In 
response Peter Loewen, a businessman from King Road Mennonite 
Brethren Church in Abbotsford, BC, felt called by God to support 
the acquisition and construction of the ehureh building in 
Sullana, as well as the three other new congregations in northern 
Peru: Vichayal, El Indio, and Chato Chico. Jacqueline Salazar, the 
pastor’s wife, commented: “I don’t know King Road Church, but 
I feel that we have a strong partnership with them because they 
supported the work in Peru since its very beginnings. It is amazing 
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and encouraging to know how a church can support missions. 
Imagine what would happen if all the Mennonite Brethren 
congregations committed themselves to missions? We would be 
able to plant churches all over the world.” 

When the Penners returned from Canada, they moved to Piura, 
living with the Groenings who were in charge of the church in 
Sullana. Piura is one of the least Christian cities in Peru. According 
to official statistics, a total of seven percent are believers, while 
nationally the number is thirteen percent. Starting a work in 
Piura was a strategic move because it was the capital of the state 
with a population of close to 800,000. 

In the meantime, the Groenings continued to be in charge of 
the work in Sullana. They continued to support social projects 
and looked to relieve the difficult economic situation of the 
members. 

After a number of years of persistence, the Groenings were 
forced to leave for health reasons. In their place, a young American 
missionary, David Ediger,arrived in 1988 to support the Groenings 
in particular and also the Penners. Ediger sought to give identity 
to the church, but he did not have enough time. In 1991 his time 
with MBMSI was over and he returned to the United States. 

The Penners finished their time of service in 1990, leaving 
four established congregations: Sullana, el Indio, Vichayal, Chato 
Chico, and two other daughter congregations, el Cueho in Sullana 
and Miramar in Vichayal. Overall, the membership numbered 
close to 180. 

Expansion and Leadership 

The Sullana church continued to develop with national workers. 
Santiago Hidalgo, a lay leader from the Christian Missionary 
Alliance Church of Piura, was appointed pastor of the church for 
two years. According to Jeff Prather, the Sullana church came 
to have more than 100 members and began to be self-sustaining 
during this time. 

When Santiago Hidalgo left the church after his term of service, 
no national leader was poised to take the pastorate. Further, there 
was no one with sufficient capacity to take charge. Therefore a 
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leadership team was ehosen made up of Jeff Prather as leader and 
Jose Julio Mendoza Iman and Roberto Chau Gareia as assistant 
leaders. 

Faced with the need to find national leaders who were prepared 
to assume the pastorate of local congregations, MBMSI initiated 
a bursary program to develop national leadership. In 1995, 
Roberto Chau of the Sullana church became the first leader who 
was supported to study in the Nazarene Seminary of Chiclavo. He 
was the first local leader to be nurtured by the church to serve 
his own people. This was actually the first successful attempt at 
leadership development. Earlier three students had been sent to 
IBA in Paraguay, but for various reasons they were not able to 
complete their programs. 

In the meantime Jeff Prather established and reinforced the 
leadership training program (FLET) in all congregations, with 
better results in Sullana. A year later, in January 1996, Jose Julio 
Mendoza Iman was named lead pastor of the church. 

John Penner took initiatives in Viehayal during a time when 
farmers where recovering their livelihood through development 
projects after their land had been destroyed by the phenomenal El 
Nino. The fulfillment of this project again created an opportunity 
for witness. Penner took advantage of the situation to start a Bible 
study in that city. 

While in the process of consolidating the church, a lay leader 
from the Church of the Nazarene by the name of Valerio Ramos 
presented a very important paper. John Penner helped Ramos 
develop and take over the work as resident in Viehayal. In 1998, 
the missionary decided to ordain him as pastor and the church 
continued growing remarkably. They also opened a daughter 
church in Miramar, located fifteen minutes from Viehayal, which 
had an attendance of twenty people. 

The church of El Indio was begun by the church of Sullana. 
El Indio is an urban settlement in the district of Castilla, fifty 
kilometers from Sullana. A group of local people who visited 
Sullana were contacted by the church and given the gospel. 
Various members of one family accepted Christ and opened their 
house to Bible studies sessions. 
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What Joy 

What joy! If I ever doubt that God 
can do miracles, just remind me of 
Isabel. Isabel has had so much to 
work through, but what a testimony 
she gave today. She acknowledged 
her nervousness, but said that it was 
from emotion and not fear. She was 
strong. 

Isabel was someone who was 
always at the end of her rope and 
wanting to let go. Wanting to quit life, 
wanting to leave her husband and 
kids, wanting out. Angry with herself, 
bitter about her past, impatient to 
the point of being abusive with her 
kids, lonely — that was Isabel. So 
blind, so hard, so closed to the light 
of God. Over and over I responded 
to her SOS calls, and then, finally, I 
felt wrung out, and I told her I had no 
more to give her—I gave up on her. 

Praise God that while we were on 
our study leave in Canada, God laid 
Isabel heavily on my heart again. I 
began to plead for her, and I asked 
God for another chance. From the 
deepest part of my heart, I thank any 
of you who ever prayed for Isabel, 
and for me, for us, in our witness 
to the people around us. Isabel is a 
jewel in your crown, too. 

Isabel wanted to be baptized in 


According to Jeff Prather, when 
John Penner returned to Peru in 
October 1987, he saw the possibilities 
for work in El Indio. Before that time 
all evangelical work was difficult in that 
neighbourhood. Various congregations 
had started, prospered for a time, 
and then closed. A Methodist church 
had split and become independent, 
affiliating with Pentecostal groups, 
but with little impact. In November 
1987, Penner took the missionary 
couple, Jeff and Teri Prather, to begin 
weekly meetings in the home of the 
converted family of the Flores. 

The Prathers took charge of the 
work in El Indio in March 1988. 
The work grew rapidly among young 
people and women, with a number 
of baptisms, although it was difficult 
to reach men. Beginning in 1990, 
however, their work among men was 
well received, and in 1991 two were 
baptized. The difficulty in El Indio 
took much of the Prather energy and 
time, especially since the retirement 
of John and Agnes Penner who joyfully 
gave over the entire administrative 
work of the mission. This division of 
work forced the Prathers to look for 
another leader to oversee the area. A 
short-term option was Jorge Pacherrez 
Ordinola, a young preacher born in 
the same church, who made sure the 
that the work continued. 

Despite thecourageouscontribution 
of Pacherrez, the church still needed 
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the presence of an interim pastor. In 
September 1993, the church invited 
Juan Vilchez from the Baptist church 
of Chielayito as pastor. His direction 
was positive and he coordinated 
evangelistic efforts. In 1995 the church 
of El Indio had thirty-six members and 
attendance of more than 70, having 
opened various preaching centers. 
When they concluded the period for 
which they had been called, BOMAS 
decided not to renew Vilchez contract 
to make room for a national leader. 


August, but hadn’t told her husband 
Felix, or anyone in her family, and 
because of it she wasn’t able to be 
in church that morning. Two months 
later, Felix, Isabel’s boys, her dad 
and mom, uncle, two sisters and 
some nephews and nieces were there 
to see and hear. 

With the help of missionaries 
Jose and Esperanza Prada, she has 
worked through a lot of garbage in 


On 13 July, 1996, Miguel Reyes, a her life over the past two months, 

seventeen year-old preacher, was She has written letters to her family 

named pastor of the church in El members and embraced her dad 

Indio, assuming responsibility giving with love. Today she talked about the 

it direction at a difficult time when it | 0ve anc j acceptance she feels from 

was in danger of closing. God, (he difference he has made in 

The other church founded by the her dai|y |jfe She admj , s M she 

Penners was Chato Chico. At the end m fai|s but now she rea|izes jt and 

of 1988 some lay leaders of the Baptist , > , ,., .... . 

t t | i T i , tries to correct it. What a great, great 

church approached John Penner to ask „ „ , 

, i i blessing God poured out on all of us 

whether the mission would consider 

working in Gaserio Chato Chico of morn ' n 9 

lower Piura. They had evangelized in 

the area, but were not able to have the ir c \ a 

kind of follow-up to establish a group True Life , 83 

there. John Penner accepted the 

prospect and began visiting the area. 

In January 1989, Gerald and Shirley Falk arrived from Canada 
to join the team. On the recommendation of Juan F. Martinez, 
the Falks were sent by MBMSI with the purpose of working among 
the middle and professional class of Piura, but were reassigned 
by the director of MBMSI in Peru to another job. For that reason, 
even though they had just arrived, they were put in charge of 
pastoring Chato Chico, rapidly winning members among women 
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and children and, after much time, among the men as well. 

In June 1991, another lay leader from the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance, Jose Carrasco, was called to pastor a church 
for a period of two years. Under his leadership, the church grew 
in quality and quantity. When he left, Pentecostal lay leader Juan 
Yovera, temporarily took over until September of 1994. Earlier 
Feliciano Juarez Yovera, who was born in the same church, had 
been recommended by Prather to work with Yovera. He became 
lead pastor of the church when Juan Yovera completed his term.. 

After a number of years of productive leadership, the church 
grew to forty-six members and an attendance of seventy in 1999. 
The church remains at the same membership today, despite the 
decrease in population of the area because many went in search 
for better job opportunities elsewhere. 

In 1992 the mission decided to reorient its work with the 
purpose of strengthening the national work. From the outset 
they had worked in marginal urban and rural centers. But after 
almost a decade of work they were not successful in becoming 
self-sustaining and the future was not promising. Furthermore, 
the approaches to missionary work that were born in the hearts of 
local congregations became increasingly difficult because of the 
condition of the members. 

New Approaches 

This situation caused the mission to think of beginning work in 
the middle and professional class in the main cities and capitals 
of Peru. The first project materialized in 1992 when Gordon and 
Martha Boettcher arrived among the middle class of Piura, in the 
neighbourhood of Miraflores. The work had already begun with 
the Prathers and the Falks, who had organized a Bible study on 
Tuesdays and a children program on Saturdays. With the arrival of 
the Boettchers there was visible growth in the work. In 1995 they 
held their first three baptisms. In 1999 a Colombian missionary 
couple, Jose Manuel and Esperanza Prada, arrived to take charge 
of the church in Miraflores. 

The Prada work consisted of giving identity and orientation 
to the church and raising it to a new level of growth. During this 
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time they looked to consolidate the congregation by intensive 
discipleship and teaching people to make a commitment to God 
and to their church. After three years of ministry in Miraflores, 
the couple handed their work over to Rolando and Jacqueline 
Neyra, leaders who had graduated from the Faculty of Theology of 
Asuncion Bible Institute. The church had a membership of sixtv- 
two and a regular attendance approaching one hundred. 

Crises in the Church 

The second project in this natural progression developed in 
Trujillo, a city 600 kms. from Piura and known as a university 
town. The Boettchers initiated this work after meeting a Peruvian 
student at a course offered by Campus Crusade for Christ at the 
University of Buenos Aires. The Boettchers contacted him and 
invited him to begin evangelistic work in his home town among 
the middle and professional class of Trujillo. 

The project began with the creation of the Centre for Marriage 
Enrichment with the purpose of drawing professionals and 
businessmen who were suspicious of the words “evangelical” or 
“Christian.” The Center was to offer partner counseling, marriage 
restoration, and other types of counseling. 

The problem with this focus was that it lost its vision and initial 
purpose. The meetings evolved into conversations about marriage 
themes and the church services. On occasion individuals were 
asked to give their testimonies with only limited reference to the 
Scriptures and without citing Bible verses. The reason for this was 
that people in the community should not be scared away because 
the group was identified as evangelicals. This approach was 
questioned when Robert and Erica Sukkau arrived. The Sukkaus 
were convinced that any effort to establish a church based on 
humanist principles was bound to fail. The Sukkau’s attempts to 
place more emphasis on the Bible produced friction among the 
national and foreign missionaries. 

The results of preaching without reference to God and his 
Word are always the same and equally devastating. As the Psalmist 
said, “If the Lord does not build up his house, they work in vain 
that seek to do so themselves” (Psalm 127:1). In October 2000, 
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after a couple of months of negotiations to give the work a clear 
Anabaptist identity, a rupture occurred. Julio Sanchez decided to 
leave the denomination and formed a new group with the majority 
of the members. At the same time, he demanded severance pay by 
launching a civil lawsuit in the amount of $57, 000. 

The impact on the church caused by this act was devastating. 
Three months after the division, Sanchez group went from being 
Mennonite to Roman. Catholic, and finally it disintegrated. For 
its part, the remaining Mennonite Brethren members remained 
with the Sukkaus with whom they soon identified. By 2007 the 
church had a membership of twenty-six and a regular attendance 
of forty. 

Finally, after a careful search into the middle and professional 
class, the mission began a church plant in Lima, the capital 
of Peru. This project was under the supervision of Colombian 
missionaries, Jose and Esperanza Prada, but prospects for growth 
were poor and finances are very limited. Nevertheless there is 
hope and faith that the Lord will bless the effort. 

Another issue that became a major problem for the mission 
office in Peru was the creation of a constitution for the National 
Association of Mennonite Brethren Churches. A process was 
initiated in 1995 to legalize the association, which finally 
obtained its legal name in 1996 as The Association of Mennonite 
Brethren Churches of Peru, with pastor Jose Julio Mendoza Iman 
as president. This first institution lasted until 2001, although 
its operation was irregular. The national leaders, including the 
president, did not have the training in administrative duties that 
are required by these kinds of associations. They were, therefore, 
dependent on the work of missionary Jeffrey Prather. 

Establishing a New Vision 

Prather’s departure in 1998 left an enormous vacuum in the 
Mennonite Brethren Church of Peru, because he offered efficient 
and wise leadership that could not be replaced. Gerald and 
Shirley Falk tried to make the Association, not the Conference, 
into one solid entity. But a drastic and unanticipated reduction 
in funds made this impossible. The only solution was to develop 
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a clear vision for the future and for the congregations to become 
committed to their own economic independence. It took time 
and sacrifice. After two long years of consolidation of pastors and 
congregations, the goal of bringing the conference forward and 
ensuring its survival seems possible. 

The challenge is great. The best-equipped national leaders 
are unsalaried and must find part-time work. This makes their 
ministry very strenuous. Those who wish to continue in their 
work are asked to supplement their work with other ministries 
in order to earn a living and receive a dignified salary. A system 
of bursaries to study at IBA, Paraguay is helping the development 
of leaders. 

The Peruvian Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches 
looks to the future with much hope. Due to the efforts of the local 
congregations together with the help of MBMSI and the King 
Road Mennonite Brethren Church, a new generation of leaders 
is developing. 
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T he ongoing story of the global Mennonite Brethren family 
is one of faithful servants, from many different ethnie 
groups, carrying the treasure of the Kingdom wherever 
they have gone. Sometimes the story of geographical relocation 
has been driven by war and persecution, sometimes by migration 
and new world opportunities, and at other times by missionary 
vision and passion. By God’s grace, the Mennonite Brethren have 
been involved in telling the gospel narrative to people groups who 
have either never heard of God’s love for them or have not been 
privileged to hear the message in a way that was comprehensible 
to them. The following offers a short summary of the most recent 
developments. 

ASIA 

Mongolia 

Just north of China lies the remote nation of Mongolia. Mennonite 
Brethren mission work began in Mongolia in 2001 through the 
ministry of Robert and Marlene Baerg. Their community outreach 
work through children’s and youth clubs has expanded to a 
broader discipleship ministry within the capital of Ulan Bator. 
They are currently exploring the development of a new camp 
ministry outside the capital to facilitate their growing discipleship 
ministry. 
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Laos 

Mennonite Brethren mission work in Laos began with MBMSI 
support for a Khmu pastor Phone Keo in his church-planting 
work amongst southeast Asian immigrants in the Fresno, GA area 
during the early 1990s. The Khmu are one of the larger tribal 
groups in Laos, numbering some 400,000 people with another 
30,000 in Thailand. They are also found in China and Myanmar 
(Burma). 

Since 1996, Phone Keo has been sent by MBMSI to his home 
region to preach the gospel and to disciple leaders. The resulting 
network of churches has grown from several hundred believers 
to over 35,000. They identify with the Mennonite Brethren and 
have adopted its Confession of Faith. Many pastors have been 
imprisoned and tortured by the communist government. Their 
stories are reminiscent of the early Anabaptists who gave their 
lives for the sake of the gospel. 

Philippines 

Disciple Making International (DMI), a short-term evangelism 
ministry of MBMSI, sent its first team to the Philippines in April 
1996. As a result of his DMI evangelism experiences and the 
excitement of helping plant churches for new Filipino believers, 
Arthur Loewen presented a church-planting vision to MBMSI in 
2002 . 

At the same time, John Culaniban, Filipino by birth and pastor 
of a Filipino church in Bakersfield CA, also approached MBMSI. 
He was planting three churches in Manila and wanted them to 
be Mennonite Brethren churches. In November 2002, MBMSI 
together with Filipino leaders, decided to launch the Mennonite 
Brethren Church of the Philippines. It was agreed that Culaniban 
would continue to plant churches in Greater Manila and Loewen 
would work at planting churches outside this urban region. 

By March 2004 Arthur had found a church planter, Samuel 
Arcano, through his key contact and friend in the Philippines, 
Nathan Costas. Areano had a vision to plant a church among 
university students in Baguio. Forty young people were soon 
attending the Baguio Youth Center. 
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In 2006 Arcano was encouraged to consider starting a second 
church in the region of Ambiong, adjacent to Baguio City. The 
church-planting work was initiated by two trained disciples from 
the Youth Center. A small Bible study group grew quickly. In May 
2007 they held the first church service at Redeemed in Christ 
(MB) Church. Attendance has grown to over seventy people. 

The three churches in Manila continue their journey. The two 
fledgling families of churches, in Manila and Baguio, are the 
small beginnings of an emerging member of the International 
Community of Mennonite Brethren (ICOMB). 

Thailand 

Mennonite Brethren mission work in Thailand had its beginning 
in 1992 when MBMSI missionaries, Russ and Liz Schmidt, arrived 
in north Thailand to plant churches with the Khmu people in the 
rural province of Nan. In 1995, MBMSI sent Fritz and Susie Peters 
to Chiang Mai as church planters. Fritz travelled to the Khmu 
villages five hours away to minister to the Khmu people group, 
and Susie taught at a Christian Thai school. The couple served in 
Thailand until 2004. 

TEAM 2000, consisting of three couples (Ricky and Karen 
Sanchez, Dave and Louise Sinclair-Peters, Andy and Carmen 
Owen) and their families, was mobilized in 2000. The team arrived 
in Thailand in January 2001 for language school. A year later the 
team moved to Chonburi in central Thailand to plant churches. 

Team 2000 is actively involved in four church-plants including 
The Life Center, The Promise Church, The Bethel Church, and 
the Ang Sila Friendship Center, where they evangelize, disciple, 
and train Thai believers, as well as provide leadership for social 
ministries. 

In the aftermath of the 2004 tsunami, Team 2000 and the MBMSI 
office mobilized a relief response involving many volunteers from 
North America. TWenty-five homes were constructed for widows. 
Following the relief efforts, a new team called Operation 2 nd Wave 
(02W) was sent to south Thailand in 2006. This team is currently 
laying the foundation for new church-plants in Phuket city. 

The Abundant Life Home, an orphanage for HIV positive 
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children, was opened by Team 2000 in April 2006. In March 
2008 the Abundant Life Foundation was formed to give Team 
2000 permission to do social work projects in Thailand. The Thai 
Mennonite Brethren Conference was formed in June 2008 to give 
Abundant Life Home legal status as a religious foundation. 

AFRICA 
Burkina Faso 

When Evangelical Mennonite Church (EMC) missionaries, 
Dan and Kathy Petersen, first went into the ultra-conservative 
Nanerige world in the mid-1980s they found a people who had 
been “skip-bombed” by Christian evangelism teams. There were 
few villages anywhere in western Burkina Faso that had not seen 
an evangelism show put on by visitors speaking the regional trade 
language, Jula. Jula was chosen by missionaries because Nanerige 
is an extremely difficult language to learn. At the time, there was 
no writing system or linguistic information available for Nanerige. 
Using the trade language saved missionaries seven to ten years of 
preparation. 

Out of 55,000 Nanerige people (at that time), of which well 
over ninety percent were animist and the rest marginally Muslim, 
only a handful had responded to the Christian message. Far more 
were turning to Islam, a religion that sent no missionaries. As a 
result, the Nanerige were considered a closed group who were 
resistant to the gospel. Given the lack of response to the previously 
practiced evangelism strategy, the Petersens believed that a 
different approach was needed - one that put the community and 
the Bible rather than preaching at the center. 

The Petersens decided to pick one Nanerige village, introduce 
themselves to the leadership as “messengers” who loved God’s 
Word and ask this question, “Would you like to hear what God’s 
Word, translated into your own language, says?” The positive 
response to this question opened the door. After twenty years and 
a lot of hard work, nine Nanerige people were baptized on Sunday, 
16 November 2008. One of the men who was baptized that day, 
Maliki Ouattara, said, “God’s Word tells us the way to peace with 
Him. If He has given us His Word and we ignore it, how can we 
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expect to find the peace we are all looking for? God’s Word tells 
us about a savior, Jesus Christ. We all need to decide what we will 
do about Jesus.” 

Mennonite Brethren missionaries Phillip and Carol Bergen 
joined the Petersens in 1992 with the goal of taking over the 
scripture translation work, thereby freeing the Petersens for 
the task of sharing the translated Bible message. At the time, 
the Bergens and Petersens were part of Africa Inter-Mennonite 
Mission (AIMM). The Petersens left Burkina Faso in 1998 after 
producing a first draft of six hours of scripture selections needed 
to tell the Bible story from creation to Pentecost. They shared the 
Bible story in the village of Silorola and the leaders gave them 
permission to continue, but did not see actual conversions before 
they left. 

Faced with going it alone, the Bergens sensed the Holy Spirit 
calling for the formation of a new team. But from where would the 
new members of this team come? While waiting for God to provide, 
they shared their supporters their needs and simply persevered - 
testing, revising, adding to and sharing the translated scriptures. 
After several unsuccessful starts, the answer finally appeared ten 
years later! Blaine and Michelle Warner from Canada joined the 
team. Rosanna Loewen from Paraguay was also set to become a 
member. However, the key players in the formation of the effective 
evangelism team came on loan from the newly formed Evangelical 
Mennonite Church of Burkina Faso. 

Pastor Madou Traore, his wife Mariam and their children are first- 
generation Christians who answered the call for help and joined 
the Bergens in October 2007 to take on the role of evangelists. 
They left a pastorate in the first Mennonite community formed 
among the Sicite people - who are neighbors of the Nanerige - to 
become the first missionaries sent out by the Sicite to another 
ethnic group. Their coming created a new opportunity. All nine 
people in the first group to be baptized were friends of the Bergens 
who had studied the Bible message with them. But it was not 
until pastor Traore’s coming that people began declaring their 
intentions to become Christian. At last some Nanerige people 
have seen a Christian community that they can join emerge. 
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Today there are still more than 80,000 Nanerige people who 
are unreached. But a more effective approach to evangelism is 
beginning to bear fruit. The Mennonite Brethren are providing 
crucial leadership and support for this project in close partnership 
with the Evangelical Mennonite Church of Burkina Faso. 

Namibia 

In fall 2005, MBMSI visited Namibia on a Disciple Making 
International evangelistic campaign. A group of eight pastors in 
the Ashakati area expressed an interest in joining the Mennonite 
Brethren family. Conversation between Angolan Mennonite 
Brethren church leaders and Namibians led to this meeting. 

After a brief explanation of Mennonite Brethren faith and 
church practice, four young people enthusiastically requested 
baptism. A 1,000-litre plastic water tank was discovered on a 
nearby farm. After cutting the top off, it was hauled to the border 
churches for the inter-church celebration. Testimonies were 
followed by baptism in the barrel of cold water! 

South Africa 

Following discernment by the Communaute des Eglises de Freres 
Mennonites au Congo (CEFMC) in the Democratic Republic of 
Congo, Baudouin Nsulunka and his family were sent by CEFMC 
and MBMSI to Durban, South Africa to establish a church among 
French-speaking refugees. 

Between July 2004 and December 2004, pastor Nsulunka, his 
wife Marie and their three children, devoted themselves to a study 
of the city of Durban in general, and the French-speaking refugees 
in particular. In May 2005 the Durban Mennonite Brethren 
church secured a place for Sunday worship at the “Bat Center.” 
The congregation consisted of thirty-two members and three cell 
groups. 

Although constrained by financial resources and the 
uncertainties of rental accommodations, the church has grown 
to seventy-five, including seven South Africans, one Nigerian, one 
Congolese, and two Zimbabweans. Worship, evangelism, youth, 
children’s, and women’s ministry teams have been organized 
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to serve the community. Goals for the future include training 
theologians, offering English and computer courses, and planting 
a daughter church in the city of Gape Town. 

North Africa 

Pioneering work in mission often begins with a leader whom God 
calls to go in a new direction. The fascinating story of God’s work 
through MBMSI in North Africa began with an individual. In the 
early 1990s MBMSI began a relationship with Samir, an Arabic- 
speaking pastor who was planting an Arabic-speaking Mennonite 
Brethren church in the Vancouver area. Samir was also interested 
in evangelism in his home country of Egypt. MBMSI began 
sending short-term teams of college students during the summer 
to serve alongside Egyptian young people while the pastor spoke 
at church-based outreach events. 

MBMSI’s ministry in the region of North Africa through Samir 
expanded to include radio broadcasts and eventually satellite TV 
programs. The media production work was initially facilitated by 
a partnership between MBMSI and the Family Life Network. That 
production work is now done by Samir in North Africa. These 
satellite TV broadcasts made the pastor a widely-recognized 
Christian leader throughout the region and doors began to 
open. 

Each year thousands of Muslim-background North Africans 
correspond with MBMSI asking for more information on how they 
can know and follow Jesus. This follow-up ministry has expanded 
to include a network of house churches throughout the region 
that continues to grow and develop. 

One of the many stories of transformation from this region 
involves a university student named Abe. Despite his devotion to 
Allah he did not feel God’s presence or love. He decided to pray 
five times a day (as prescribed for all Muslims) in the mosque. 
One day as he was praying in the mosque, he heard a voice behind 
him say, “You are not praying the right way.” He turned around, 
but there was no one there. This voice spoke the same words to 
him each time he came to pray over the following weeks. Abe 
became frustrated with this counsel because within Islam there is 
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only one prescribed way to pray. 

Abe visited his brother for further counsel as to what to do 
about the voice he was hearing. Ilis brother sympathized with 
his frustrations in prayer and invited him to read a book from 
his library that a friend had given him. That book was the Bible. 
As Abe read the life and ministry of Jesus he discovered the 
relationship with God for which he had been looking. His prayer 
life was transformed as he experienced the presence and power 
of the Holy Spirit. Abe is now leading a movement of house 
churches in his country and is involved in the follow up of Samir’s 
broadcasts. 

LATIN AMERICA 
Venezuela 

In 1991, Miller and Isabella Zhuang, MBMSI missionaries from 
Vancouver, Canada, initiated a new church-planting effort among 
recent Chinese immigrants in Caracas. Over a period of six years, 
two church communities were established. Both before and after 
the tenure of the Zhuangs, the Pacific Grace Mennonite Brethren 
churches of Vancouver sent fraternal visitors to encourage and 
equip these emerging churches. Pastor Semson Nip is currently 
ministering among them. 

EUROPE 

Lithuania 

During the Gorbachev era, many surviving believers from Ukraine 
and Russia sought freedom in southwest Lithuania to be closer 
to Germany A number of Mennonite families were active in 
evangelism in this region, which resulted in the formation of a 
small church in Siauliai. It became known as the Free Christian 
Church. 

After Lithuania declared its independence in 1991, the nation’s 
evangelical leader, Otonas Baleiunas, together with Johannes 
Reimer from Germany and Art DeFehr from Canada, presented 
a concept to the Ministry of Education in Vilnius, whereby an 
English language institute and a western style liberal arts college 
could be established. 
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A language institute was established in Panevezys in 1991, 
largely comprised of North American Mennonite Brethren. Frank 
Dyck was sent by MBMSI to give spiritual leadership. A series 
of short and longer term workers were sent by MBMSI to lead 
this group, which officially allied itself with the Free Christian 
Church in Siauliai. Today the Panevezys Free Church has about 
one hundred attendees. 

Lithuania Christian College (LCC) was established in the city of 
Klaipeda in the summer of 1992. Though not a Mennonite Brethren 
project, leadership was initially given by Ernest and Elfrieda Reimer, 
who served under MBMSI for a two-year term. Since its inception 
in 1992, LCC has always had Mennonite Brethren individuals 
on the faculty and the governing board. Johann Matthies, who 
serves as MBMSI’s European mission director, is an influential 
board member. Known today as LCC International University, the 
school enrolls approximately 650 students, predominantly drawn 
from eastern European countries. 

From 1994-1997, a series of church-planting couples were sent 
to Lithuania by MBMSI. The work progressed rapidly in Klaipeda, 
Siauliai, and Panevezys. During these years the Evangelical Bible 
Institute was established in Siauliai and new churches were 
founded in Silute and Vilnius, with church planting spearheaded 
by Lithuanians. The Ilaegele family from Germany also came under 
the auspices of MBMSI, providing consistent, solid leadership 
among the churches and at the Bible Institute. 

Today seven Free Christian church plants exist in Lithuania. 
In 1995 the Kaunas Church, established by the Kontakt Mission, 
also joined the Free Christian Conference. A new church plant 
was recently started in Alytus. These churches are not directly 
affiliated with any denomination, but they are well organized 
within the country. The pastors meet regularly. They have adopted 
the Mennonite Brethren Confession of Faith, and other Mennonite 
Brethren documents have been translated and adopted by them. 

The Lithuanian Christian Fund, established in 1989 as a 
charitable organization, is the parent body under which LCC, the 
Evangelical Bible Institute, the Lithuanian Free Christian 
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Churches, and other outreach functions are registered. Together, 
the churches operate an extensive summer camping program, a 
book translation ministry, Good News clubs, men’s and women’s 
retreats, and more. MBMSI supports many of these programs and 
strongly assists in the financial support for leadership training, 
pastoral support, and children’s ministry programs. Ernie and 
Elfrieda Reimer serve as the liaison couple between the Lithuanian 
work and MBMSI. 



ICOMB 

Its Vision and History 


Victor Wall 


T he church in its essence is international in character. One of 
the greatest tests for God’s people in the Old Testament was 
for them to understand God’s plan for all of humanity. The 
early church also had to learn what it meant to become a people 
composed of members from around the globe. The Bible begins 
with a global perspective and closes with a global perspective. 
The great commission, the Pentecost experience, and Paul’s 
missionary vision all point towards the church as a global reality. 
The final vision of Revelation is thoroughly international, trans- 
eultural, and global. This global vision enables the church to be 
faithful to its calling. 

The history of the church and its missionary movements 
challenge the church not to lose its commitment to 
internationalism. Mission is the force that drives the church 
to be international. Mission establishes a set of paradigms for 
interpreting Scripture and for understanding the concepts of 
culture, nationalism, provincialism, economies, languages, and 
gender. 

In addition to a commitment to global mission, the 
experiences of revival, persecution, and migration have also 
challenged the church to remain faithful and global. Anabaptist 
and Mennonite Brethren history reflect all of these commitments 
and experiences. 
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The vision to establish the International Community of 
Mennonite Brethren (ICOMB) came from a concern about how to 
translate the global and international character of Christ’s church 
into a dynamic, biblical, practical and edifying life experience. 
ICOMB was a concrete step to translate biblical principles and 
a mission dynamic into strategic realities. ICOMB has become 
one of the most important instruments enabling the Mennonite 
Brethren church to live out its commitment to internationalism 
and multiculturalism. 

History 

From the beginning, the Mennonite Brethren church has been 
international in character. Many of the early Mennonite Brethren 
had immigrated to Russia from Prussia and retained close 
connections to Prussia. In Russia they lived as an ethnic minority 
in isolated colonies within the larger context of Russian society. 
The evangelistic zeal of that renewal movement in the 1860s 
and 1870s led the early Mennonite Brethren church to face the 
challenges of their ethnic separatism and their commitment to 
peace. Persecution and migration strongly created awareness and 
an understanding of international matters. 

Studying abroad had an impact on many early leaders, including 
Abram Friesen who, with his wife Maria, was the first Mennonite 
Brethren missionary to India. Friesen received his training at the 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Hamburg, Germany in order to 
prepare himself for mission. Jakob Kroker also studied in Hamburg. 
He could not go to India because of health reasons, but developed 
a rather extended itinerant ministry in Russia and, after moving 
to Germany in 1910, continued an international ministry. 

The Mennonite Brethren conferences in North America and 
South America have always had an international character. One 
of the participants in the Centennial Conference in Reedley in 
1960 was Gerhard B. Giesbreeht, who represented the South 
American Mennonite Brethren Conference. Giesbreeht was 
a teacher who received his training in Russia, became one of 
the pioneer missionaries among the indigenous Enthlet in the 
Paraguayan Chaco, and then became a strong conference leader. 
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He had a strategic vision for making sure that young men from 
Paraguay would go to North America and Europe for theological 
and pastoral training. 

In summary, the Mennonite Brethren church has been 
international and global in its orientation throughout its history 
despite the fact that structures have become more national in 
orientation in recent decades. The strategic move to focus on a 
global orientation can be seen as a very timely response to the 
focus on national structures. 

Vision and Developments 

The vision for internationalization is strongly related to the 
concept of partnership. Partnership became a frequent topic 
of discussion in the late 1950s and early 1960s according to 
Harold Ens, General Secretary of MBMSI (1999-2004). The 
rapidly growing Mennonite Brethren churches in India, Congo 
and Latin America created their own conferences. At the General 
Conference in 1963, J.B. Toews, General Secretary of BOMAS, 
called for “Obedience in Partnership” in which the older churches 
would stand together with the younger churches in a worldwide 
fellowship. 1 Three years later the Board of Missions decided to act 
on behalf of the younger churches abroad. This meant sending 
missionaries to countries where national conferences existed only 
upon the invitation of those conferences, and allowing MBM/S 
to provide partial financial support for missionaries coming from 
those conferences. But according to Hans Kasdorf, immediate 
progress in creating meaningful partnership was “disappointing 
at best”. 2 Harold Ens noted the ongoing need to consult that 
culminated in repeated calls for a global consultation event. 

In 1981 it was agreed to invite representative delegates from 
other Mennonite Brethren conferences to the convention of the 
General Conference in 1984. In the same year Victor Adrian, 
General Secretary of MBM/S, expressed his concern about the 
need to pursue partnership. He outlined the internationalization 
of Mennonite Brethren mission efforts in broad terms. As a 
result, an International Planning Committee of eight members 
was formed to organize the first International Consultation on 
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Mennonite Brethren Mission to be held in Curitiba, Brazil in 
February 1988. This gathering was a strategic moment in the 
eventual formation of the International Community of Mennonite 
Brethren (ICOMB). 

Despertar ‘88, as the Curitiba event was called, brought 
together 805 registered delegates from fifteen countries. Harold 
Ens describes it as follows: 

Its focus was clearly prioritized on issues related to global 
mission by Mennonite Brethren. Plenary speakers were 
drawn from the five continents where the Mennonite 
Brethren church exists. Workshop leaders also reflected 
the international and diverse nature of the Mennonite 
Brethren global reality, and simultaneous translation was 
provided to accommodate the five major languages spoken 
by Mennonite Brethren. Evening celebration services 
drew as many as 1,400 people, with many from the local 
Mennonite Brethren churches joining the delegates for ’ 
those events. 3 

Herb Brandt, General Conference moderator, called for a 
meeting of conference leaders from all Mennonite Brethren groups 
present at Despertar to discuss the possible creation of a global 
Mennonite Brethren fellowship. It was agreed that Mennonite 
Brethren leaders from around the world would meet again in 
connection with the Mennonite World Conference Assembly to be 
held in Winnipeg in 1990. 

The fifty participants at the Winnipeg meeting agreed to 
provide a forum for ongoing dialogue between the various 
Mennonite Brethren conferences. They also expressed some 
reluctance to create another level of organizational bureaucracy. 
Nevertheless, the first International Committee of Mennonite 
Brethren was formed at this meeting. Membership consisted of 
one representative from each continent, with the moderator of 
the North American General Conference as its first chair. Edmund 
Janzen assumed the responsibility of being ICOMB’s first chair 
after he was elected as moderator of the General Conference later 
that year. 
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This step definitely signified a new level of relationship. 
Mennonite Brethren conferences from around the world no longer 
related primarily to MBM/S, but rather fraternally to each other. 
The Minutes from the MBM/S report to the General Conference 
meeting in Hillsboro, Kansas in 1990 make that quite clear: 

The international meetings we had in Curitiba in 1988 and 
in Winnipeg in 1990 (in association with Mennonite World 
Conference meetings) have contributed to advancing 
international cooperation and fellowship. BORAC (Board 
of Reference and Counsel) have entered into these 
discussions to supplement MBM/S partnership in mission, 
with theological, ethical, and fraternal interests/ 

Edmund Janzen describes the official beginnings of ICOMB as 
follows: 

We really had no structure for ICOMB. It had no name, 
and functioned as a loosely defined Ad Hoc configuration 
of leaders from our 12 conferences. As moderator, it 
was suggested by these gathered leaders (attending 
MWC in Winnipeg in 1990) that the General Conference 
Moderator should serve as convener and chairman of this 
fellowship of Mennonite Brethren leaders. Based on the 
discussions in Winnipeg (notes provided to me, since I 
was not in attendance!), I began to write a set of By-Laws, 
naming the organization, “The International Committee 
of Mennonite Brethren” (ICOMB) - and providing us with a 
Purpose Statement; a Nature and Composition statement; 
a Function of ICOMB statement; and a Funding of ICOMB 
statement. This set of By-Laws was adopted by conference 
leaders at our ICOMB meetings in Winnipeg, July 5-6, 
1993. 5 


The fourfold purpose of ICOMB, as stated in its By-Laws, is as follows: 
1) To articulate and promote a vision for internationalization of 
the mission and ministries of the Mennonite Brethren Church on 
a global basis; 2) To facilitate inter-conference communication 
and information flow, thereby enhancing spiritual unity and 
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brother/sisterhood among Mennonite Brethren Churches of the 
World; 3) To provide a framework (regional and/or global) for the 
exploration of mutual conference concerns such as the Confession 
Faith, pastor-church relationships, calling out leaders, leadership 
and lay training, ethical issues, publication of Christian literature, 
evangelism and church planting, etc.; 4) To develop a forum for 
mutual encouragement - a cooperative church (conference)-to- 
ehurch (conference) partnership that transcends ethnic, cultural, 
and language barriers and that celebrates our oneness in Jesus 
Christ. 

Edmund Janzen was instrumental in developing a funding 
formula that requested all conferences to share expenses according 
to their means. This voluntary contribution was based on 1% of 
the annual budget of each member conference. Janzen refers 
to the establishment of an Emergency Relief Fund for mutual 
conference-to-conference assistance in the event of a natural 
disaster (e.g. flood relief for the Ashaninca Mennonite Brethren 
community in Peru.). ICOMB also produced a video in Paraguay 
as a public relations or church relations vehicle, describing the 
nature, purposes, and function of ICOMB. 

The statement on internationalization taken from BORAC’s 
report to the North American General Conference in Winnipeg 
(7-11 July 1993) is also noteworthy: 

Rooted in earlier consultations (Curitiba in 1988, and 
Winnipeg in 1990) this concept has evolved into a standing 
International Committee. The leaders of our 12 national 
Mennonite Brethren conferences around the world 
have created this representative group in order to work 
cooperatively in church-to-church fashion. As the product 
of our MBM/S, these conferences have now matured, 
and have expressed interest in serving with us equally, 
as partners. Issues of common concern to us include the 
Mennonite Brethren Confession of Faith, pastoral and 
leadership training, church polity, ethics and morality, 
Christian education, missions and church planting, etc. 6 
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MBM/S made staff available to assist ICOMB in its development 
during the 1990s and beyond because ICOMB did not have staff 
nor did it wish to create another bureaucratic structure. Regional 
consultations were considered as strategic opportunities to 
enhance international relationships between conferences. The 
first one was held in Paraguay in July 1992 under the leadership 
of Juan Silverio Veron, chair of the Convencion de Iglesias 
Paraguayas Hermanos Menonitas. 

Meetings and Growth 

From the outset ICOMB adopted several strategic policies to 
strengthen its international character. The two most important 
policies included the decision to meet annually and to seek 
representation from all member conferences at these meetings. 

A high percentage of finances have been designated for travel and 
meetings. These international meetings have played a central role 
in the life of ICOMB. 

Edmund Janzen states that “during the years 1993-96, the 
vision of ICOMB was enlarged, the awareness of other Mennonite 
Brethren around the world was raised, and several help projects 
were started and carried out as a result of growing together as 
a world-wide Mennonite Brethren family” 7 The ICOMB meeting 
in India in 1997 was important for two reasons. Firstly, there 
was good participation from both India (9) and from Congo (6). 
Secondly, some strategic decisions were made. When the question 
was raised about whether ICOMB should continue and whether it 
should continue with its fourfold purpose, all of the conferences 
voted in favor. The representatives voted unanimously to change 
the principle of regional representation to national conference 
representation. All conferences voted in favor of a funding formula 
that requested a 1% contribution of the annual budget of each 
conference. They also decided to promote and manage a world 
relief fund for the use by member conferences. 

The 1997 meeting in Calcutta decided to hold another 
consultation in Kansas, USA, in 1999. The 1999 consultation 
was held in conjunction with the General Conference convention 
under the theme, “Signs of Hope in a World of Chaos: Renewing 
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the Mennonite Brethren Church for Century 21.” Speakers 
came from various parts of the world. Each national conference 
was represented by four delegates. Local Mennonite Brethren 
churches in North America benefited from this event as their 
members experienced the new reality of the global Mennonite 
Brethren family, especially during the evening services. 

At this convention the divestiture of the General Conference 
was decided. One of the main arguments supporting divestiture 
was the existence of ICOMB, which was seen as an appropriate 
organizational umbrella for offering space to all national 
conferences to relate to each other and to the larger body of the 
Mennonite Brethren community in a meaningful way. 

The meeting of ICOMB in Kansas considered the possibility 
of having a common Confession of Faith for the first time. The 
application of the Confession to each country would then be 
determined by the respective conferences. 

In 2000 ICOMB met in Guatemala in connection with the 
meeting of the General Council of Mennonite World Conference. 
A decision was made to translate the By-Laws from English into 
the other official languages (Spanish, German and French) of the 
international Mennonite Brethren fellowship. A Japanese version 
had already been completed. 

The Confession of Faith was discussed at length in 2001 at 
a regional consultation in Curitiba, Brazil. The gathering was 
very well attended by the Mennonite Brethren churches of the 
southern cone. Harold Ens reported that: 

The document that is beginning to further unite our 
global family is the ICOMB Confession of Faith. At the 
meeting in Guatemala in 2000, ICOMB delegates brought 
copies of several different versions of Mennonite Brethren 
confessions that were in use in their respective conferences. 

A review and discussion revealed both commonalities and 
differences among them. Some questioned why the North 
American conference had made changes to earlier versions 
which their conference had adopted, without consultation 
with the global Mennonite Brethren family. It was agreed 
to seek to gather additional copies and translations for 
the meeting in Curitiba in 2.001. 8 
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The ICOMB meeting in Curitiba led to other new initiatives. 
After listening to the MBMSI report on Mexico, delegates decided 
to send a team in the name of ICOMB to do an assessment of the 
Mexican situation. This was the first concrete action involving 
partnership with MBMSI in a specific country. 

ICOMB began to take specific steps to accomplish its 
objectives. Regarding the Confession of Faith, ICOMB nominated 
an international commission with representatives from all major 
continents to work on a common Confession of Faith, using the 
confessions of the various national conferences as their starting 
point. The purpose of a new ICOMB Confession was not to replace 
any conference’s confession, but to create a document that would 
define shared convictions. It could serve those who would wish 
to become part of ICOMB in the future and could also shape the 
national confessions. 

A new ICOMB Confession of Faith was unanimously accepted 
at a meeting in Paraguay in 2004 after it had been reviewed by 
all member conferences. Members of the Confession of Faith 
commission affirmed the value of this international project, 
and encouraged ICOMB to hold “global theological meetings 
periodically to continue the dynamic, cross-cultural dialogue on 
important matters of faith. 9 

As a next step, ICOMB decided to produce a booklet on 
the Confession of Faith, to be written by Mennonite Brethren 
theologians and pastors from around the world, and to be 
translated into ICOMB member languages (Colombia 2006). The 
study guide is designed to enhance theological identity and unity, 
and is intended for use by pastors, small groups, Sunday school 
classes, and Bible schools. It is being translated into various 
languages and will be available in 2010 for the 150th anniversary 
of the Mennonite Brethren church. 

Another matter discussed extensively by ICOMB has been 
the 150th anniversary celebrations of the Mennonite Brethren 
church. The first step was the decision in 2003 to write a global 
history of the Mennonite Brethren church that would be available 
in various languages. At the ICOMB meeting in 2006, the format 
and content of the book was discussed in detail with the general 
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editor of the project, Abe Dueck. In 2008 ICOMB delegates agreed 
to hold anniversary celebrations in Europe in 2010 and asked 
the German Conference to take responsibility for arrangements. 
ICOMB agreed that the celebration event should focus on renewal 
and mission. 

The need for an ICOMB staff person was first mentioned at the 
meeting in Canada in 2002. Two years later in Paraguay, ICOMB 
determined that an executive secretary was needed and decided to 
appoint someone. A year later in Japan, the executive committee 
recommended that Victor Wall of Paraguay be appointed as 
Executive Secretary for a three-year term. ICOMB delegates 
expressed strong approval and affirmed Victor Wall as the first 
executive secretary. 

Education and leadership development have become a 
significant part of ICOMB’s vision and challenge. The ICOMB 
Bylaws mandate an interest in “calling out leaders, leadership and 
lay training.” In 2005 in Japan ICOMB decided to explore post¬ 
graduate scholarship initiatives. This challenge was discussed 
again in 2006 in Colombia; plans were made to organize a 
consultation on higher education together Mennonite Brethren 
Biblical Seminary and Fresno Pacific University, to be held in 
Fresno in 2007. The response from the international academic 
community was very positive. Participating educators put forward 
a findings report that reflected the vision of the global Mennonite 
Brethren academic community with strong input from ICOMB 
and MBMSI representatives. The report was accepted by ICOMB 
at its meeting in Kinshasa later in the year. Dalton Reimer was 
invited to become ICOMB’s educational facilitator on a voluntary 
basis. 

The growing number of intiatives has demanded some 
courageous steps in order to meet the financial demands. In 2004 
each member conference was asked to contribute 2% of its annual 
budget to ICOMB. A year later this change was confirmed and 
incorporated into the Bylaws. 

Today ICOMB embraces nineteen national conferences from 
seventeen countries representing all continents. While initially 
ICOMB started as a committee, in 2007 the delegates decided 
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to change the name to International Community of Mennonite 
Brethren, in order to express its ecclesiological character better 
while still retaining the original acronym. 

Early Anabaptism, as well as the renewal movement in 
1860 that gave birth to the Mennonite Brethren church, was a 
Jesus movement, a church movement, a movement of the Holy 
Spirit, and a mission movement. It was local, but always had an 
international, transcultural, and global orientation. ICOMB’s 
spiritual mandate is to remain faithful to God as it seeks to 
serve its many conferences and churches. By focusing on Jesus 
and with the help of God’s Spirit, ICOMB can play a vital part 
in leading the international Mennonite Brethren community into 
the twenty-first century. 
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Abe Dueck 


T he introductory chapter tells the story about howMennonite 
Brethren emerged out of a larger religious community 
in Russia and how that story relates to the origins of the 
Mennonites in the Anabaptist Reformation of sixteenth-century 
Europe. Mennonites are named after Menno Simons, a Dutch 
Anabaptist leader. Many of his followers migrated east to Prussia 
and then into Russia where a number of religious divisions took 
place, some of which survive as separate denominations today. 
The factors that created divisions were complex and created much 
suspicion and even animosity, which still lingers in subtle ways in 
places today. Seldom are the issues well defined. The Mennonite 
Brethren celebration of 150 years as a separate Mennonite 
denomination can therefore resurrect painful memories and 
result in reinforcing stereotypes. Neither the Mennonite Brethren 
nor any other Mennonite denominations with roots in mid¬ 
nineteenth-century Russia have remained what they were, nor 
is it desirable for any to try to restore the early forms of the 
church. The burning issue for all is to understand those events 
and subsequent developments in ways that can be instructive and 
inspiring for today. This volume has been an imitation to engage 
in such a process. 

North American Mennonite Brethren celebrated their 
centennial at a convention in Reedley, California in 1960. 
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Several statements by Erland Waltner, President of the General 
Conference Mennonite Church, were presented at that occasion. 
The following words were part of his statement: 

We are,.. sorry for all feelings, words, and deeds expressed 
by our fathers in an unbrotherly way.... We are sorry that 
these events resulted in such an intense break within the 
Anabaptist-Mennonite brotherhood that for a full century 
two parallel lines of explanation have been advanced . . . 

(Yearbook , 38). 

In a spirit of humility, he pledged to develop closer fellowship 
between the General Conference Mennonite Church and the 
Mennonite Brethren Church, and expressed thankfulness for 
the way both conferences had been used by God to proclaim the 
gospel. 

In response to Waltner’s statement, Dan Friesen, Chair of the 
General Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church replied: 
We too, share your concerns that the separation of 1860, 
occasioned “many feelings, words, and deeds that were 
not brotherly.” We recognize that certain attitudes, on 
our part, have been colored with intolerance, even to 
the point of reservations of mutual fellowship and love 
(Yearbook, 135-36). 

lie asked for forgiveness and cited Jesus’ prayer for unity (John 
17:11b) as a hope for the future. 

The General Conference Mennonite Church no longer 
exists. But even the General Conference Mennonite Church 
of 1960 was not the body from which Mennonite Brethren 
seceded. Coincidentally and somewhat ironically, the General 
Conference Mennonite Church also began in 1860, but its roots 
were in Iowa in North America. Most of the Mennonites (other 
than Mennonite Brethren) who migrated from Russia to North 
America in the 1870s, the 1920s, and at other times, eventually 
joined the General Conference Mennonites. They were usually 
referred to as Kirchliche (Church Mennonites) and had been part 
of the Allgemeine Buncleskonferenz cier Mennonitengemeinden in 
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Russland (General Conference of the Mennonite Churches in 
Russia), which was never transplanted as such to North America. 
Instead most joined the General Conference Mennonite Church 
that developed separately in North America. 

Mennonite Brethren have worked together with other 
Mennonites in a variety of ways and in many different countries 
and agencies. Some of the more acrimonious encounters between 
the two larger groups in Russia already began to fade in the early 
nineteenth century, especially as a result of the crises during 
and after the Bolshevik Revolution and the trauma of famine and 
emigration. Subsequently Mennonites worked together under 
organizations such as Mennonite Central Committee, Mennonite 
Disaster Service, mission agencies, hospitals, schools, and many 
other areas of common interest. Sometimes they worshiped 
together. Sometimes bold attempts were made to work together 
to sponsor Bible schools, colleges, and other educational 
institutions. Examples of cooperative institutions can be found 
in various countries today and many are documented in the 
preceding chapters. 

The Mennonites who have roots in the country of the birth of 
the Mennonite Brethren Church have all changed in many ways and 
can no longer simply be defined by the issues that led to division. 
Most Mennonites around the world today do not have ethnic roots 
in Russia and do not have the same memories to define a common 
sense of identity. Linguistic, ethnic, and cultural diversity is 
the experience of Mennonite Brethren even in Paraguay, Brazil, 
Canada, and United States, where immigrant churches were 
first established. The common identity of Mennonite Brethren is 
shaped by their desire to live in faithfulness to the gospel and by 
their attempts to bring hope and faith to a world where violence, 
injustice, and despair are a daily reality. Today it is the southern 
church more than the church in North America or in Europe that 
will set the direction for the future. A generation ago mission 
was largely seen as mono-directional, primarily driven by North 
Americans. Today mission is increasingly bi-directional. The 
preceding stories illustrate that change again and again. 

When ICOMB commissioned the global Mennonite Brethren 
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history project, one of the guidelines they specified was that it 
was to be missioned in focus. The intent was not to structure it 
as a history of Mennonite Brethren missions, but to recognize 
that Mennonite Brethren understood the character of the church 
as fundamentally missioned. The first Mennonite Brethren had a 
passion for mission outreach. They reached out to their fellow 
citizens in Russia and were instrumental in the birth and early 
growth of the Baptist movement in their homeland. They also 
reached beyond their borders. One of their first acts was to 
send missionaries to India, seconded to the Baptist Missionary 
Union of Boston. When many Mennonite Brethren migrated to 
the United States and Canada, one of the first actions of the 
newly organized conferences was to send missionaries to other 
places in the world. At the end of the nineteenth century they 
sent missionaries to India, where they planted churches in the 
villages south of Hyderabad. In the early part of the nineteenth 
century they sent missionaries to China and several decades later 
to Africa. A rapid expansion in mid-century brought Mennonite 
Brethren missionaries to Latin America, to Japan, and to Europe. 
Today, like a banyan tree which often has many trunks but remains 
one tree, the Mennonite Brethren churches are found throughout 
the world, but they remain part of one Mennonite Brethren global 
community under various names . 1 

Even though the Mennonite Brethren Church is united in 
following Christ, it is shaped by the various social, cultural and 
political contexts in which it exists. The Church in each country has 
sought God’s leading to help it understand how the gospel should 
be lived in its own setting, and how to bear witness to it as good 
news for their people. As such the Mennonite Brethren Church is 
both local and global. There is a unity of faith and fellowship, yet 
a diversity of ways in which these are expressed. In this book the 
stories of a community of sisters and brothers around the world 
have been heard in their own voices, or in the voices of those who 
have been immersed in their communities. The objective is to 
help Christians in each country to understand their brothers and 
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sisters elsewhere, and to appreciate the contexts in which each 
seeks to be faithful to Christ. 

Notes 

1 Paul Hiebert wrote a brief Prospectus for the planning meeting in Abbotsford, BC in 
2005. He compared the growth of the Mennonite Brethren Church to a banyan tree which 
was native to India where he spent much time as the son of a missionary couple and as a 
missionary anthropologist in later life. He also referred to the Mennonite Brethren Church 
as both local and global, hence glocal. 



International Community of Mennonite Brethren 

Membership 

Note: The membership statistics below are from 2007 or 
later. The latest numbers are available at http://icomb.org/ 
icombwelcome. 

Conference Membership Congregations 


Angola-IEIMA 

6,850 

80 

Austria-MFO 

416 

6 

Brazil-COBIM 

6,000 

45 

Canada-CCMBC 

36,830 

249 

Colombia-IHMC 

1,600 

44 

Demoeatic Republic of 
Gongo-GEFMC 

100,000+ 

364 

Germany-AMBD 

1,602 

15 

Germanv-BTG 

6,468 

27 

Germany-VMBB 

316 

5 

India-CMBI 

200,000 

964 

Japan-JMBG 

1,829 

29 

Mexico-IGPM 

650 

9 
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Panama-IEU 

750 

13 

Paraguay-CEIPHM 

3,300 

53 

Paraguav-VMBGP 

1826 

7 

Peru- CPHM 

460 

13 

Portugal-AIMP 

180 

5 

USA-USMBG 

34,500 

189 

Uruguay-CCHMU 

209 

7 

Total 

403,494 

2067 


Abbreviations 

AIMP: Associaeao dos Irmaos Menonitas de Portugal 

AMBD: Arbeitsgemeinschaft Mennonitischer 

Briidergemeinden in Deutschland 

BTG: Bund Taugesinnter Gemeinden 

GGMBG: Canadian Conference of Mennonite Brethren 

Churches 

CEFMC: Communaute des Eglises des Freres Menonites au 

Congo 

CEIPHM: Convencion Evangelica de Iglesias Paraguayas 

Hermanos Menonitas 

CMBI: Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Church in 

India 

COBIM: Conveneao Brasileira das Igrejas Evangelicas 

Irmaos Menonitas 

CPHM: Conferencia Peruana Hermanos Menonitas 

ICPM: Iglesia Cristiana de Paz en Mexico 
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IEIMA: 

IHMG: 

IEU: 

JMBC: 

MFO: 

USMBC: 

GGHMU: 

VMBB: 


VMBGP: 


Igreja Evangelica dos Irmanos Menoniteas en 
Angola 

Iglesias Hermanos Menonitas de Colombia 
Iglesia Evangelica Unida-Hermanos Menonitas 
Japan Mennonite Brethren Conference (Nihon 
Menonaito Burezaren Kyodaan) 

Mennonitische Freikirehe Oesterreich 
U.S. Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches 
Consejo de las Congregaciones de los Hermanos 
Menonitas en Uruguay 

Verband Mennonitischer Briidergemeinden in 
Bayern 

Vereinigung der Mennoniten Briider Gemeinden 
Paraguays 
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Study Questions 

1. Compare the nature and development of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church in countries where Christians have experienced 
considerable opposition, hardship, poverty, and suffering (e.g., 
Colombia, Congo, China, Soviet Union, etc.) with the church in 
countries where there has been little opposition and suffering. 
What lessons are to be learned from this? Should faithful Christians 
necessarily expect hardship and persecution? 

2. Compare the experience of Christians in countries where the 
larger society has been nominally Christian or where Christianity 
has been the state religion (e.g., Austria, Colombia, US, etc.) with 
the experience of Christians in countries where other religions 
(India, Japan, etc.) have been predominant. 

3. Should the ties between the Mennonite Brethren churches 
around the world be strengthened? Why and how? What tasks 
should be shared? What should change in our relationships to 
each other? 

4. How should missionaries relate to the governments of the 
countries in which they work? Should they seek to remain aloof 
or neutral with respect to political issues? Should they identify 
with the political aspirations of the people even if they risk 
antagonizing the government of the country? 

5. What is the role that institutions such as schools, hospitals, 
etc., have played in the establishment of the church in various 
countries? What are the needs for the future in this respect? 

6. How do interdenominational or non-denominational agencies 
such as MCC, Wycliffe, World Vision, Evangelical Fellowship of 
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Canada, etc., relate to the life of the church in various countries? 
Are they sometimes perceived to be in conflict with the interests 
of the church and at other times as supportive of the church? 

7. To what extent were/are resident missionaries a help to the 
growth of the church and to what extent does their presence lead 
to an unhealthy dependence on outside personnel and funds? 
How does the presence of resident missionaries affect the growth 
of a national leadership? 

8. What are some of the central theological affirmations and 
emphases that characterize the church in the respective countries? 
How do these relate to the issues with which the early Anabaptists 
in the sixteenth century or the Mennonite Brethren in the 1860s 
struggled? 

9. What have been the most significant theological challenges 
or encounters which the church has faced (e.g., social response 
to caste system, nationalism, polygamy, religious pluralism, 
abortion, gender issues, etc.). How do these relate to the earlier 
history of the Anabaptists and Mennonites? 

10. Identify the distinctive cultural issues and challenges does 
the church in each country face within its context. 

11. To what degree has the Mennonite Brethren Church 
in a particular country been influenced by other Christian 
denominations in the country? What are some of the positive or 
negative aspects of these influences? 

12. What has been the nature of the relationships with other 
Mennonite and Mennonite Brethren conferences? How significant 
have these relationships been in the past, and what can such 
relationships contribute to the Church in the future? 

13. What have been the priorities and major challenges in the 
historical development of the church in each country? How has 
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the Anabaptist/Mennonite identity of the Mennonite Brethren 
church influenced the church’s response to these challenges? 

14. What resources or distinctive gifts does the church in each 
country have, or what experience has it gained, that might be 
of value to share with the global Mennonite Brethren church 
community? What gifts can Mennonite Brethren in other countries 
bring to the church in each country to help it become what God 
intended? 

15. In countries with a number of significantly different language 
and cultural groups (e.g., Paraguay, India, Canada), is it advisable 
to work together in congregations, conference structures, and 
institutions or is it preferable to work in separate institutions to 
allow worship, education, and outreach to develop in culturally 
appropriate ways? 

16. What have been some of the positive or negative contributions 
and influences of foreign missionaries in this context? 

17. The International Community of Mennonite Brethren has 
published a Confession of Faith for the global Mennonite Brethren 
community. Should the Mennonite Brethren Church have the same 
Confession of Faith throughout the world? Why or why not? 

18. The Mennonite Brethren have placed a high priority on the 
missionary mandate of the gospel. How has this mandate been 
understood and expressed in this context? 

19. What are some of the highlights in the development of the 
church in a particular country that are worthy of celebration? 

20. What gifts can the church in a particular country share with 
Christians of other denominations in that country? 

21. What are some of the current priorities of the church in the 
respective countries, and what are some of the most significant 
challenges for the future? 
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The Mennonite Brethren Church was born in the 

midst of religious and social turmoil in mid-19th century Russia. Before 
long it became established in North America, then in India, and soon in 
various other countries until today it is part of a large global Anabaptist/ 
Mennonite family. This volume tells the story of a community that has 
strong faith connections even though it has become culturally and 
ethnically very diverse. 


When these stories are told, there are hints of a struggle for identity, 
maturity, and the chance to do church or theologize within the relevant 
context. Imported perspectives from the Global North and West were 
needed for a time, but the real mark of maturity was to take imported 
knowledge and reconstitute it for the mission at home. These shifts 
were not always easy. They can teach us as we continue to reach out 
with the Gospel across cultural lines. 

David Wiebe, Executive Director, 

Canadian Conference of MB Churches 


On its 150th anniversary in 2010, the Mennonite Brethren Church 
celebrates God’s blessings in the building of his kingdom. From 
its earliest days as a renewal Mennonite movement in Russia, the 
Mennonite Brethren Church has had a missional vision; that concern 
remains strong today, as does its commitment to Anabaptist-Mennonite 
faith and practice. This global community demonstrates a rich diversity 
in membership, in styles of worship, and in the variety of church 
ministries. Enjoy and be inspired! 

Peter J. Klassen, Professor Emeritus of History, 
California State University, Fresno, CA. 





















